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** Mr. Burnes is the first European of modem times 
who has navigated the Indas. Many years have passed 
since the English library has been enriched with a book 
of travels in value at all comparable with this. Mr. 
Burnes is evidently a man of strong and masculine ta- 
lents, high spirit and elegant taste, well qualified to tread 
in the steps of our Malcolms and Elphinstones." — London 
Quarterly Review. 

*t Though comparisons may be, and oflen are, odious, 
we do not think we shall excite one resentful feeling, 
even among the travellers whose productions we have 
reviewed during a course approaching twenty years, 
when we say that so interesting a publication, of thiat 
class as the present, has not come under our notice. If^ 
to exhibit the manners of the novel, the incidents of the 
romance, the events of history, the scenery of descriptive 
literature, and the novelties of scientific information, can 
make a book delightful, all these are to be found in Lieut. 
Burnes' unassuming narrative." — London Literary Ga- 
zette. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I was employed as an officer of the quarter- 
master-geDeral's department, for several years, 
in the province of C^tcb. In the course of en- 
quiries into its geography and history, I visited 
the eastern mouth of the Indus, to which the 
country adjoins, as well as that singular tract 
called the ^* Run," into which that river flows. 
The extension of our knowledge in that quarter 
served only to excite further curiosity, in which 
I was stimulated by Lieutenant General Sir 
Thomas Bradford, then commander in chief of 
the Bombay army. That officer directed his 
views, in a most enlightened manner, to the ac- 
quisition of every information regarding a fron- 
tier so important to Britain as that of northwes- 
tern India. Encouraged by such approbation, 
for which I am deeply grateful, I volunteered my 
service in the year 1829, to traverse the deserts 
between India and the Indus, and finally endea- 
vour to descend that river to the sea. Such a 
journey involved matters of political moment; 
but the government of Bombay was then held 
by an individual distinguished above all others, 
by zeal in the cause of Asiatic geograpi\y and 
literature. Sir John Malcolm despatched me 
at oDce, in prosecution of the design, and was 
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pleased to remove mc to the political branch of 
the service, observing, that I should be then in- 
vested <^ with influence with the rulers, through 
whose country I travelled, that would tend great- 
ly to allay that jealousy and alarm, which might 
impede, if they did not arrest, the progress of 
my enquiries." 

In the year 1830, 1 entered the desert, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant James Holland, of the 
quarter-master-general's department, an officer 
ably qualified to assist me. After reaching Jay- 
sulmeer, we were overtaken by an express from 
the supreme government of India, desiring us to 
return, since at that time " it was deemed inex- 
pedient to incur the hazard of exciting the alarm 
and jealousy of the rulers of Sinde, and other 
foreign states, by the prosecution of the design." 
This disappointment, then most acutely felt, was 
dissipated in the following year, by the arrival 
of presents from the Ring of Great Britain for 
the ruler of Lahore, coupled, at the same time, 
with the desire that such an opportunity for ac- 
quiring correct information of the Indus should 
not be overlooked. The following work con- 
tains the narrative of that mission, which I con- 
ducted by the Indus to Lahore. The informa- 
tion which I collected, relative to Jaysulmeer 
and the countries on the northwestern frontier 
of India, has just been published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

London, June 6th, 1834. 
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VOYAGE ON THE INDUS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Arrival ef presenta from the King of England— lafbrmatlon on 
the Indus deaired^Suneaflona for procuring It— Appoiiited to 
conduct the minion to Lahore->4>epartare from Ciitcli— Abliltjr 
of the N&vigatora— Arrival in the Indaa— Phenomena— Bcenes or 
Alexander** eauipaigna— Ebb and flow of the tides— Correct- 
ness of Quintus Curtins— Viilted by tbp aathorf'iee— Forced out 
of the country— Correspondence^Beturn to the Indus— Immi- 
neat Danger — Starved out of the country— Third Voyage to the 
Indus— Land in Mnde—NMotlations— Advance on Tatta— Sin- 
dim policy «nd reasoning'^Sueceasful deeotiationB. 

In the year 1830 a ship arriTed at Bombay, with a 
present of five horses from the King of Great Britain to 
Bfaharaja Runjfeet Sing, the Seik dhieftain at Lahore, 
accompanied by a letter i>f firiendship from his majesty's 
inioister* to ^t prince. At the recommendation of 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bom- 
Iny, I had the honour of being nominated by the Su- 
preme Government of India to proceed on a mission to 
the Seik capital, with these presents, by way of the river 

* Lord EHenborough, then President of the India 
Board. 

▼OL. I. — 2 
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Indus. I held at thitt time a political situation in Cutch, 
the only portion of the British dominions in India which 
borders on the Indus. 

The authorities, both in England and India, contem- 
plated that much information of a political and geogra- 
phical nature might be acquired in such a journey. The 
knowledge whidi we possessed of the Indus was vague 
and unsatisfactory, and the only accounts of a great 
portion of its course were drawn from Arrian, Curtius, 
and the other historians of Alexander's expedition. Sir 
John Malcolm thus minuted in the records of govern- 
ment, in August, 1830 : — 

« The navigation of the Indus is important in every 
point of view, yet we have no information that can be 
depended upon on this subject, except of about seventy 
miles from Tatta to Hyderabad. Of the present state of 
the Delta we have native accounts ; and the only facts 
which can be deduced are, that the different streams of 
the river below Tatta often change their channels, and 
that the sands of all are constantly shifting ; but, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, boats of a small draft of 
water can always go up the principal of them. With 
regard to the Indus above Hyderalraid, there can be no 
doubt of its being, as it has been for more than two 
thousand years, navigable^ fSsur up." 

In addition, therefore, to the complimentary mission 
on which I was to be employed, I had my attention most 
specially directed to the acquisition of full and complete 
information regarding the Indus. This was a matter of 
no easy accomplishment, as the Ameers, or rulers of 
Sinde, had ever evinced the utmost jealousy of Euro- 
peans, and none of the missions which visited the coun- 
try had been permitted to proceed beyond their capital 
of Hyderabad. The river Indus, likewise, in its course 
to the ocean, traverses the territories of many lawless and 
barbarous tribes, firom whom both op^ition and insult 
might be dreaded. On these matters much valuable ad- 
' vice was derived from Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Pottin- 
ger, political resident m Cutch, and well known to the 
world for his adventurous travels in Beloochistan. He 
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sBggeMed that it might alky the fean of the Binde go- 
Temment, if a large carriage were aent with the horaea, 
once the size and bulk of it would render it ohvioua that 
the oussion could then only proceed by water. Thia 
judicious proposal was immediately adopted by govern- 
ment; nor was it in this case alone that the experience 
of Colonel Pottinger avaiftd me, as it will be seen that 
he evinced the most unwearied zeal throughout the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves, and contributed, in 
a great degree, to the ultimate suceeas of the undertaking. 

That a better colour might also be gtven to my depu- 
tation by a route so unfrequented, I was made the bearer 
of presents to the Ameera of Sinde, and at the aame 
time charged with communieations of a political nature 
to them. These referred to some excesses committed by 
their subje<;ts on the British frontier; but I was infonn- 
ed that neither that, nor any other negotiation, was to 
detain me in my way to Lahore. 'The authorities in 
England had desired that a suitable escort might accom- 
pany the party ; but though the design was. not firee from 
some degree of danger, it was evident that no party of 
any moderate detail could affoid the necessary protec* 
tion. I preferred, therefore, the absenee of any of our 
troops, and resolved to trust to the people of the coun- 
tiy ; believing that, through their means, I might form 
a link of communicati<m with the inhabitants. Sir John 
Malcolm observed, in his letter to the governor general, 
that « the guard will be people of the country he visits, 
and those fiuniliar with it Lieut. Bumes prefer^ sui^ 
on the juatest grounds, to any others ; findhig they fiakciH- 
tate his progress, while they disarm that jealousy whieh 
the appearance of any of our troops excites." Nor were 
my sentiments erroneous ; since a guard of wild Belob- 
chees protected us in Sinde, and allayed suspicion. 

When these preliminary arrangements had been com- 
pleted, I received my final instructions in a secret letter 
from the chief secretary at Bombay. I ww informed 
that « the depth of water in the Indus, the direction and 
breadth of the stream, its facilities for steam navigation, 
the supply of fuel on its banks, and the condition of the 
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ptmceB and people who possess the country bordering 
on it, are all points of the highest interest to govem- 
ment ; but your own knowledge and reflection will sug- 
gest to you various other particulars, in which full in- 
formation is highly desirable ; and the slow progress of 
the boats up the Indus will, it is hoped, give you every 
opportunity to pursue your researches." I was supplied 
with all the requisite surveying instruments, and desired 
to draw bills on honour for my expenses. In a spirit 
also purely characteristic of the distinguished individual 
who then held the government, I received the thanks of 
Sir John Malcolm for my previous services; had my 
attention dravm to the confidence now reposed in me ; 
and was informed that my knowledge of the neighbour- 
ing countries and the character of their inhabitants, with 
the local impressions by which I was certain to be aided, 
gave me advantages which no other individual enjoyed, 
and had led to my selection ; nor could I but be stimu« 
lated by the manner in which Sir John Malcolm ad- 
dressed the governor general of India : — << I shall be very 
confident of any plan Lieut. Bumes undertakes in this 
quarter of India ; provided a latitude is ^ven him to act 
as circumstances may dictate, I dare pledge myself that 
the public interests will be promoted. Having had my 
attention much directed, and not without success, during 
more than thirty years, to the exploring and surveying 
countries in Asia, I have gained some experience, not 
only in the qualities and habits of the individuals by 
whom such enterprises can be undertaken, but of the 
pretexts and appearances necessary to give them suc- 
cess." A young, active and intelligent officer. Ensign 
J. D. Leckie, of the 22d Regiment N. I., was also nomi- 
nated to accompany me ; a surveyor, a native doctor, 
and suitable establishments of servants were likewise 
entertained. 

We sailed firom Mandivee in Cutch with a fleet of five 
native boats, on the morning of the 21st of January, 
1831. On the day succeeding our departure, we had 
cleared the Gulf of Cutch. The danger in navigating 
it has be^ exaggerated. The eddies and dirty appear- 
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ance of the sea, which hoili up and bobUM like an effier- 
TMcing draught, present a frightful aspect to a atimiiger, 
but the natives traverse it at all seasons. It is tolerably 
free from rocks, and the Cutch shore is sandy with little 
nuf, and presents inducements for vessels in distress to 
ran in upon the land. We passed a boat of fifty tons, 
which had escaped shipwreck, with a very valuable cargo 
from Mozambique, the preceding year, by this expedient. 

Among the timid navigators of the east, the mariner 
of Cutch is truly adventurous ; he voyages to Arabia, the 
Red Sea, and the coast of Zanguebar in Africa, bravely 
•tretching out on the ocean after quitting his native shore. 
The «moalHm" or pilot determines his position by an 
altitude at noon or by the stars at night, with a rude 
quadrant Coarse charts depict to him the bearings of 
hia destination, and by long-tried seamanship, he wea^ 
then, in an undecked boat with a huge lateen sail, the 
dangers and tornadoes of the Indian Ocean. This use 
of the quadrant was taught Ir^ a native of Cutdi, who 
made a voyage to Holland in the middle of last century, 
and returned, «in a green old age," to enlighten his 
coontry with the arts and sciences of Europe. The most 
substantial advantages introduced by this improver of his 
coontry were the arts of navigating and naval aichiteo- 
tnre, in wliich the inhabitants of Cutch excel. For a 
trifling rew^ard, ft Cutch mariner will put to sea in the 
lamy season, and the adventurous feeling is encouraged 
by die Hindoo merchants of Mandivee, an enterprising 
aiid speculating body of men. 

On the evening of the 24th we had cleared the Gulf 
of Cutch, and anchored in the mouth of the Koree, the 
eastern, tifciougb forsaken, branch of the Indus, which 
separates Sinde fix>m Cutch. The Koree leads to Leu- 
put, and is the largest of all the mouths of the river, 
having become a branch of the sea as the fredi water 
has been turned from its channel. There are many 
•pots on its banks hallowed in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. Cotaar and Narainseer axe places of pilgrnnags to 
the Hindoo, and stand ugfm it and the western prdmoor 
tory of Cntdi. Opposite them lies the cupola of R«> 
: 2* 
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Kanqje, beneath ivhich there rests a saint, revered by the 
Mahomedans. To defraud this personage of frankin- 
cense, grain, oil, and money, in navigating the Koree, 
would entail, it is superptitiously believed, certain ship- 
wreck. In the reverence we recognise, the dangers and 
fear of the mariner. There fs a gp-eat contrast between 
the shores of Sinde and Cutch ; the one is flat and de- 
pressed, nearly to a level with the sea, while the hills of 
Cutch rise in wild and volcanic cones, which meet the 
eye long after the coast has faded from the view. We 
gladly exchanged this grandeur for the dull monotony of 
the shores of Sinde, unvaried, as it is, by any other signs 
of vegetation than stunted i^rubs, whose domain 'is in- 
vaded by each succeeding tide. 

We followed the Sinde coast for four or five days, 
passing all the mouths of the Indus, eleven in number, 
the principal of which we entered and examined, without 
even the observation of the inhabitants. There was lit- 
tle indication of our being near the estuary of so great a 
river, for the wat6r was only fresh a mile off shore from 
the Gora, or largest mouth of the Indus ; and the junc- 
tion of the river water with that of the sea was formed 
without violence, and might be now and then discovered 
by a small streak of foam and a gentle ripple. The num- 
ber and subdivision of the branches diminish, no doubt, 
the velocity as well as the volume of the Indus; but it 
would be supposed that so vast a river would exercise an 
influence in ^e sea far from its embouchure; and, I be- 
lieve, this is really the case in the months of July and 
August, during the inundation. The waters of the Indui 
are so loaded with mud and clay, as to discolour the sea 
for about three miles from the land. Opposite its diffe- 
rent mouths numberless brown specks are to be seen, 
called, « pit" by the natives. I found them, on examina- 
tion, to be round globules, filled with water, and easily 
burst. When placed on a plate, they were about the 
dze of a shilling, and covered by a brown skin. These 
specks are considered by the pilots to denote the pre- 
sence of firesh water among ths salt; for they believe 
them to be detached from the sand banks, by the i 
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ing of the sea and the river. They give • paiticolailj 
dirty and oily appearance to the water. 

At night-fall on the 28th, we cast anchor in the 
western mouth of the Indus, called the Pittee. The coast 
of Sinde is not distinguishable a league from the shore. 
There is not a tree to be seen, though the mirage some- 
times magnifies the stunted shrubs of the Pelta, and 
gives them a tall and verdant appearance; a delusion 
that vanishes with a nearer approach. From our anchor- 
age, a white fortified tomb, in the bay of Curachee, was 
visible northwest of us; and beyond it lay a rocky range 
of black mountains, called Hala, the Iris of Neaichus. 
I here read from Axrian and Quintus Curtius the pass- 
ages of this memorable scene in Alexander's expedition, 
the mouth from which his admiral, Nearchus, took his 
departure from Sinde. The river did not exceed 600 
yards in width, instead of the 200 stadia (furlongs) of 
Arrian, and the twelve miles, which more modem ac- 
countB had assigned to it, on the authori^ of the natives. 
But there was still some resemblance to the Gr6ek an* 
thor; for the hills over Curachee form with the inters 
vening country a semicircular bay, in which an island 
and some 8and-bank» might lead a stranger to believe, 
that the ocean was yet distant "Alexander sent two 
long galleys before the fleet, towards the ocean, to view 
a certain island, which they called Cillutas, where his 
pilots told him he might go on shore before he entered 
the main ocean ; and when they assured him that it was 
a large island, and had commodious harbours, besides 
plenty of fresh water, he commanded the rest of the fleet 
to pot in there, while he hims^ passed out to sea." 

The island, as it now exists, is scantily covered with 
herbage, and destitute of fresh water. In vain I sought 
an identity of name in the Indian dialect, for it was 
nameless ; but it presented a safe place of anchorage ; 
and, as I looked upon it, I could not but think it was that 
Cillutas where the hero of Macedon, « drawing up his 
fleet under a promontory, sacrificed to the gods, as he 
had received orders from Ammon." Here it was,' too, 
that Nearchus caused <*a canal to be dug, of about five 
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stadia in length, wh^e the earth was easiest to remove; 
as soon aa the tide began to rise th^ got their whole 
fleet safe through that passage into the ocean." The 
Greek admiral only availed himself of the experi- 
ence of the people ; for it is jet customary among the 
natives of Sinde to dig shallow canals, and leave the 
tides or river to deepen tliem ; and a distance of five 
stadia, or half a mile, would call for ne great labour^ It 
is not to be supposed that sand-banks will continue un- 
altered for centuries ; but I may observe, that there was 
a large bank contiguous to the island, between it and 
which a passage like that of Nearchus might have been 
dug with the greatest advantage. « Having sailed from 
the mouth of the Indus, Nearchus came to a sandy 
island, called Crocola, and proceeded on his voyage, hav- 
ing the mountain Lrus on his right hand." The topo- 
graphy is here more accurate : two sandy islands, called 
Andry, lie off Curaehee, at a distance of eighteen miles 
from the Indus; and it is worthy of remark, that that 
portion of the J)elta through which the Pittipe runs, is 
yet denominated ** Crocola" by the natives. 

But the ebb and flow of the tides were an olject of the. 
greatest surprise to Alexander's fleet, and we could soon 
discover the cause of their astonishment, for two of our 
boats stranded at a spot where, half an hour previously, 
there had been abundance of water. The tides inundate 
the country with great impetuosity, and recede as rapidly, 
so that if a vessel be not in the channel, she will be left 
on diore. Arrian observes, that « while they continued 
in that station, an accident happened which astonished 
them; namely, the ebbing and flowing of the waters, 
like as in the great ocean, inasmuch that the ships'were 
left upon dry ground, which Alexander and his friends 
never having perceived before, were so much the more 
surprised. But what increased their astonishment was, 
that Hm tide returning a short while after began to hewre 
the ships, so that • * * some of them were swept away 
by the fury of the tide, and dashed to pieces, and others 
driven against the bank, and destroyed."* 

* Arrian, lib. vi. c. 19. 
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A graphic and animated description of theae diaaaten 
of the Greeks has been likewise given by Quintns Cur- 
tuu^ and is no where more remarkable than in the allu- 
sion to the " knolls'* rising above the river like ** little 
ulands," for at full tide the mangrove shrubs present 
exactly that appearance ; but let the author speak in hi* 
own words ; — 

" About the thisd hour, the ocean, according to a regu- 
lar alternation, began to flow in fiuiously, driving back 
the river. The river, at first, resisted ; then, impressed 
with a new force, rushed upwards with more impetuosity 
than torrents descend a precipitous channel. The mass 
on board, unacquainted with the nature of the tide, saw 
only prodigies and symbols of the wrath of the gods. 
Ever and anon the sea swelled ; and, on plains recently 
dry, descended a diffused flood. The vessels lifted from 
their stations^ and the whole fleet dispersed ; those who 
had debarked, in terror and astonishment at the calami^, 
ran from all quarters towards the ships. But tumultu- 
008 hurry is slow. *» • • Vessels dash together, and 
oars are by turns snatched away, to impel other galleys. 
A ^>ectator would not imagine a fleet carrying the same 
army ; but hostile navies commencing a battle. * • • • 
Now the tide had inundated all the fields skirting the 
river, only tops ofknolU rising above it like little islands; 
to these, from the evacuated ships, the majority swam in 
consternation. The dispersed fleet was partly riding in 
deep water, where the land was depressed into dells ; and 
partly resting on shoals, where the tide had covered ele- 
vated ground ; suddenly breaks on the Macedonians a 
new alarm more vivid than the former. The sea began 
to ebb ; the deluge, with a violent drain, to retreat into 
the frith, disclosing tracts just before deeply buried. Un- 
bayed, the ships pitched some upon their prows, others 
upon their sides. The fields were strewed with baggage, 
anna, loose planks, and fragments of oars. The soldiers 
scarcely beUeved what they suffered and witnessed. 
Shipwrecks on dry land, the sea in a river. Nor yet 
ended their unhappinese, for ignorant that the speedy 
retain of the tide would set their ships afloat, they pre- 
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dicM to themselvee iamine and death. Terrifying mon* 
•ten too, left by the waves, were gliding about at ran- 
dom." Our little fleet did not encounter such calamity 
and alann as that of Nearchus; for, in Q. Curtius's 
words, — « by a gradual diffusion, the inundation began 
to raise the ships, presently flooding all the fields, set the 
fleet in motion." 

I shall not now dwell on these subjects, though emi- 
nently interesting ; but, in the course of my narratiTe, I 
shall endeavour to identify the modem Indus with, the 
features of remoter times. If successful in the enquiry, 
we shall add to our amusement, and the interest of the 
chronicles themselves. It is diflicult to describe the en- 
thusiasm one feels on first beholding the scenes which 
have exercised the genius of Alexander. That hero has 
reaped the immortality which he so much desired, and 
transmitted the histcny of his conquests, allied with his 
name, to posterity. A town or a river, which lies on his 
route, has acquired a celebrity that time serves only to 
increase ; uid, while we gaze on the Indus, we connect 
ourselves, at least in association, with the ages of distant 
glory. . Nor can I pass over such feelings without observ- 
ing, that they are productive of the most solid advan- 
tages to history and science. The Scamander has an 
immortality which the vast Mississippi itself can never 
eclipse, and the descent of the Indus by Alexander of 
Macedon is, perhaps, the most authentic and best attested 
ev^t of profane history. 

The jealousy of the Sinde government had been often 
experienced, and it was -therefore suggested that we 
should sail for the Indtis, without giving any previous in- 
formation. Immediately on anchoring, I despatched a 
communication to the agent of the aijieer at Darajee, 
signifying my plans ; and, in the meanwhile, ascended 
the river with caution, anchoring in the fresh water on 
the second evening, thirty-five miles from the sea. Near 
the mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across 
the stream, which is particularly mentioned by Near- 
chus, who calls it a ** dangerous rock," and is the more 
remarkable, since there is not even a stone below Tatta 
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inanyotherptrtoftlielndiif. We ptMed many TiUaget, 
•nd had mndi to enlhren and excite oar attentum, had 
we not pniposely avoided ail inteiooone with the people 
till made acquainted with the &te of our intimation to 
tiie aathoritiee at Darajee. A day passed in anxiona 
nspenae ; but, on the following morning, a body of armed 
men crowded nnmd our boats, and the whole neighbour- 
liood was in a state of the greatest excitement. The 
party stated themselves to be the soldiors of the ameer, 
sent to number our party, and see the contents of all the 
boats, as well as every box that they contained. I gave 
a ready and immediate assent; and we were instantly 
boarded by about fifty armed men, who wrenched open 
every thii^, and prosecuted the most rigorous seardi for 
eauion and gunpowder. Mr. Leekie uid myself stood 
by in amazement, till it was at length demanded that the 
box oontaining the large carriage should be opened ; for 
they pretended to view it as the Greeks had looked on 
^ wooden horse, and believed that it would cany destruc- 
tion into Sinde. A cdght of it disappointed their hopes ; 
and we must be conjurors, it was asserted, to have come 
inthout arms and anununition. 

When the search had been completed, I entered into 
conversation with the head man oi the party, and had 
hoped to establidL, by his means, a friendly connection 
with the authorities ; but after a diort pause, this person- 
age, who was a Reis of Lower Sinde, intimated, that a 
report of the day's transactions would be forthwith trans- 
mitted to Hydrabed ; and that, in the meanwhile, it was 
iBcambent on us to await the dedsion of the ameer, at 
the month ai the river. The request appeared reason- 
able ; and the more so, since the party agreed to furnish 
08 with every supply while so cdtuated. We therefore 
weighed anchor, and dropped down the river ; but here 
onr civilities ended. By tihe way we were met by several 
''dingles'' full of armeid men, and at night were hailed 
by one of them, to know how many troops we had on 
board. We replied, that we had not even a musket 
** The evil is done," rejoined a rude Belooche soldier, 
** you have seen our country ; but we have four thousand 
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men ready for action !" To this vain-glorious observa- 
tion succeeded torrents of abuse ; and Vfhen we reached 
the mouth of the river, the party fired their matchlocks 
over us ; but I dropped anchor, and resolved, if possible, 
to repel these insults by personal remonstrance. It was 
useless; we were surrounded by ignorant barbarians, 
who shouted out in reply to all I said, that they had been 
ordered to turn us out of the country. I protested 
against their conduct in the most forcible language ; re- 
minded them that I was the representative, however 
humble, of a great government, charged with presents 
from royalty ; and added, that without a written docu- 
ment from ^eir master, I should decline quitting Sinde. 

An hour's delay served to convince me that personal 
violence would ensue, if I persisted in such a resolution ; 
and, as it was not my object to risk the success of the 
enterprise by such collision, I sailed for the most eastern 
mouth of the Indus, from which I addressed the authori- 
ties in Sinde, as well as Colonel Pottinger, the Resident 
in Cutch. 

I was willing to believe that the soldiers had exceeded 
the authority which had been granted them ; and was 
speedily put in possession of a letter from the ameer, 
couched in friendly terms, but narrating, at great leng^ 
the difficulty and impossibility of navigating the Indus. 
« The boats are so small," said his highness, « that only 
four or five men can embark in one of them ; their pro- 
gress is likewise slow ; they have neither masts nor sails ; 
and the depth of water in the Indus is likewise so varia^ 
able as not to reach, in some places, the knee or waist of 
a man." But this formidable enumeration of physical 
obstacles was coupled with no refusal from the ruler 
himself; and it seemed expedient, therefore, to make a 
second attempt, after replying to his highness's letter. 

On the 10th of February we again set sail for Sinde ; 
but at midnight, on the 14th, were overtaken by a fear- 
ful tempest, which scattered our little fleet Two of the 
vessels were dismasted; we lost our small boat, split 
our sails, sprung a leak ; and, after being buffeted about 
for some days by the fury of the winds and waves, suc- 
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ceeded in getting an obaenration of the sun, which en- 
abled us to steer our course, and finally conducted us in 
safety to 8inde. One of the other four boats alone fol- 
lowed us. We now anchored in the Pieteanee mouth of 
the Indus, and I forthwith despatched the following do- 
cument, by a trustworthy messenger, to the agent at 
Darajee. 

1. " Let it be known to the government agent at Da- 
rajee, that this is the memorandum of Mr. Bumes (sealed 
with his seal, and written in the Persian language in hia 
own hand-writing,) the representative (vakeel) of the 
Cnglish to the Ameer of Sinde, and likewise the bearer 
of presents to Maharaja Runjeet Sing from the King of 
England. 

2. « I came to the Indus a few days ago ; and you 
searched my baggage, that you might report the contents 
thereof to your master. I have now returned, and await 
an answer. 

3. « You may send any number of armed men that 
you please ; my life is in your power ; but remember that 
the ameer will hold every one responsible who -molests 
ffle. Remember, too, that I am a British officer, and 
have come without a musket or a soldier (as you well 
know ;) placing implicit reliance on the protection of the 
ruler of Sinde, to whose care my government have com- 
mitted me. 

4. " I send this memorandum by two of my ovsu ser- 
vants, and look to you for their being protected." 

This remonstrance drew no reply from the agent at 
Darajee ; for the individual who had held the situation 
on our first visit to Sinde, had been dismissed for per- 
mitting us to ascend the river ; and our ■servants brought 
ns notice that we should not be permitted to land, nor to 
receive either food or water. We u>bs^rved, therefore, 
the greatest possible economy in the distribution of our 
provisions, and placed padlocks on the taiaks, in the hope 
of reason yet guiding the councils of the ameer. When 
our supply of water failed, I despatched a small boat up 
the river to procure some; but it was seized and the 
party detained, which now rendered us hopeless of suc- 
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cess, and only tumoufl to quit the inhospitable shores of 
Sinde. 

On the 22d of Februaiy we weighed onr anchor, at 
daylight ; and, when in the narrow month of the river, 
the wind suddenly changed. The tide, which ran with 
terrific violence, cast us on the breakers of the bar ; the 
sea rolled over us, and we struck the gp-ound at each- 
succeeding wave. In despair the anchor was dropped ; 
and, when we thought only of saving our lives, we found 
our vessel had rubbed over the breakers of the bank and 
floated. I admired the zeal and bravery of our crew, 
and was much struck with their pious ejaculations to the 
tutelar saint of Cutch, Shah Peer, when they found 
themselves beyond the reach of danger. « Oh ! holy and 
generous saint," shouted the whole crew, ** you are truly 
good.'* Frankincense was forthwith burned to his ho- 
nour : and a sum of money was collected, and hallowed 
by its fragrance, as the property of the saint The 
amount subscribed testified die sincerity of the poor 
men's gratitude : and if I believed not the efficacy of the 
offering, I refused not, on that account, to join, by thehr 
request, in the manifestations of their duty and gratitude. 
Our other vessel, not so fortunate as ourselves, was cast 
on shore, though on a less dangerous bank. We ren- 
dered her assistance, and sailed for Cutch, and anchored 
in Mandivee roads after a surprising run of thirty-three 
hours. 

It could not now be concealed that the conduct of lihe 
Ameer of Sinde was most unfi-iendly ; but he yet be- 
trayed no such feeling in his letters. He magnified the 
difficulties of navig^ating the Indus, and arrayed its rocks, 
quicksands, whirlpools, and shallows, in every communi- 
cation : asserting that the voyage to Lahore had never 
been performed in the memory of man* It was evident 
that he viewed the expedition with the utmost distrust 
and alarm i and the native agent, who resides at Hyderar 
bad on the part of the British government, described, not 
without 8om0 degree of humour, the fear and dread of 
this jealous potentate. In his estimation, we were the 
piecuTson of an army : and did he now desire to grant 
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08 a passage through Sinde, he was at a loss to escape 
firom the falsehoods and contradictions which he had al- 
ready stated in his epistles. One letter went on to saj, 
that ** the Ameer of Sinde avoids giving any reply, lest 
he should be involved in perplexity : and he has stopped 
his ears with the cotton of abgurditi/f and taken some 
silly notions into his head, that if Captain Bumes should 
now come, he will see thousands of boats on the Indus, 
and.,report the same to his government, who will coxk- 
clude Uiat it is the custom of the Ameer of Sinde to de- 
ceive on all subjects, and that he has no sort of friend- 
ship." At length, after a remonstrance from Colonel 
Pottinger, both he and myself received letters from Hy- 
derabad, offering a road through Sinde by land. As this 
might be fiurly deemed the first opening which had pre- 
sented itself during the whole negotiation, with the ad* 
vice of Colonel Pottinger I set out a third time for the 
Indus. That officer in the meanwhile intimated my de- 
parture to the ameer, and pointed out the impossibility 
of my proceeding by land to Lahore. He also intimated, 
in no measured language, that the vacillating and un- 
friendly conduct of the Ameer of Sinde would not pass 
unnoticed ; the more particularly, since it concerned the 
passage of gifts, which had been sent by his most gnr 
dous majesty the King of Great Britain. 

On the 10th of March we once more set sail for the 
Indus ; and reached the Hujamree, one of the central 
mouths of the river, after a prosperous voyage of seven 
days. We could hire no pilot to conduct us across the 
bar, and took the wrong and shallow mouth of the river, 
ploughing up the mud as we tacked in its narrow chan- 
neL The foremost vessel loosened her red ensign when 
she had fairly reached th^ d^ water ; and, with the 
others, we soon and joyfully anchored near her. We 
were now met by an officer of the Sinde government, 
one of the favoured descendants of the prophet, whose 
enormous corpulence bespoke his condition. This per- 
sonage came to the mou& of the river ; for we were yet 
refrised all admittance to the fresh water. He produced 
a letter from the ameer, and repeated thft same refrited 
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arguments of his master, which he seemed to think 
should receive credit from his high rank. It would be 
tiresome to follow the Sindians through the course of 
chicanery which they adopted, even in this stage of the 
proceedings. An embargo was laid on all the vessels in 
the Indus ; and we ourselves were confined to our boats, 
on a dangerous shore, and even denied fresh water. The 
officer urged the propriety of our taking a route by land ; 
and, as a last resource, I offered to accompany him to 
the capita], and converse with the ameer in person, 
having previously landed the horses. I made known 
this arrangement by a courier, which I despatched to 
the court; and on the following morning quitted the 
boats, along with Syud Jeendul Shah, who had been ap- 
pointed our Mihmandar.* No sooner had we reached 
Tatta, than the required sanction for the boats to ascend 
by the Indus was received, provided we ourselves took 
the land route ; but I immediately dechned to advance 
another step without my charge ; and ultimately effected, 
by a week's negotiation at Tatta, the desired end. At 
the expense of being somewhat tedious, I will give an 
abstract of these proceedings, as a specimen of Sindian 
policy and reasoning. 

A few hours after reaching Tatta, Syud Zoolfkar 
Shah, a man of rank, and engaging manners, waited on 
OS on the part of the ameer. He was accompanied by 
our mihmandar, and met us very politely. He said that 
he had been sent by his highness to escort us to Hydera- 
bad ; to which I laconically replied, that nothing would 
now induce me to go, since the ameer had conceded the 
request which I had made of him. The Syud here mar- 
shaled all his eloquence ; asked me if I wished to ruin 
the mihmandar, by making him out a liar, after I had 
promised to accompany him to the court, and he had 
written so to the ameer ; if I had no regard for a pro- 
mise ; that the capital was close at hand, and I could 
reach it in two marches ; that if I did not now go, it 
could only be inferred that I had been practising delu- 

* An officer who receives a guest. 
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fioii, from a desire to tee Tatta ; for I had eren been 
allowed to choose the route by that city, c<»itrai7 to 
orders ; and that I was not, perhaps, aware of the high 
character of the Sjud, who was a descendant of the 
holy prophet, and honourable in this land ; whose dig- 
nity, the Christians,* who preserved even the relic of 
Jesus Christ's nail, could well understand ; and that it 
was not the part of a wise man to cavil like a^moollah, 
since the ameer had sanctioned the advance of the mis* 
sion by water, if we embarked at Hyderabad, and would 
be answerable for the safety of the horses to that place ; 
and, finally, that if I persisted in taking- the route by 
water, he was desired to say that it was a violation -^^ 
the treaty between the states. 

I heard vrith attention the arguments of Zoolfkar 
8hah ; nor did I forget that th^ praises and respect which 
he claimed for his friend, as a descendant of the pro- 
phet, tikewise included himself. I replied, that there had 
existed a long-standing friendship between Sinde and 
the Britbh government ; that I had been despatched by 
a well-frequented route, to deliver the presents of our 
gracious sovereign to Runjeet Sing at Lahore ; that, on 
reaching Sinde, I had been insulted, abused, starved, and 
twice turned out of the country by low persons, whom 
I named ; that my government, which was ever consi- 
derate, had attributed this unheard-of insolence, not to 
ih&ijriend, the Ameer of Sinde, but to the ig^iorance of 
mean individuals, and had despatched me a third time to 
Sinde: when I reached it, I found Syud Jeendul Shah 
ready to receive me ; but although thoroughly satisfied 
that the presents of which I was in charge could never 
be forwarded by land, he offered me that route, and de- 
tained me on board ship for eleven days, till necessity 
had driven me to make a proposal of repairing in person 
to the presence of the ameer, in hopes of persuading 
that personage. The case was now altered ; the water 
route had been granted, which rendered my visit to Hy- 
derabad unnecessary ; and I could only view the present 
procedure in the tight of jealousy, which it was unbe- 
coming in a government to entertain. I continued, that 
3* 
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I had chosen the ropte By Tatta,' b^ause ihy bills were 
payable at that city ; and. the sooner the Syud got his 
master^ meet nu^ wishes, the better; /or the floods of 

• the fycfyis were at-hand, the hpt season approached, and 
delay W*^ incr^^se thSBi haSEard ; while no arguments 
but forca woc^Jdpiiow^Inducd'me to visit the court, or per- 
mit th« hors^ to be liioved wi^out jny presence. In 
fine, if itrwefe hot the intention of the ameer to act a 
f;^^ndly ptrt, hj^'had only tO say so, and I would forth- 
with qi^ t]^ QountiY when *F received a letter to that 

• effect ; aj^ finally, '8iat he had formed a very errone<)as 
opinion of thf British ch^a(^^r, if he considered tha^ I 
h«d Been sent hei^ in breach of a treaty, for I had come 
to strengthen the bonds of union ; and, what was fur- 
ther, that the promise of an officer was sacred. 

The following morning brought a repetition «f the 
whele arguments ; and we both i^reed to address his high- 
ness. After the style of Asiatic diplomacy, I informed 
the ameer, " that he had acted the part of a friend, in 
first pointing out the difficulties of navigating the Indus, 
and now assisting me through them by giving his sanc- 
tion to the water route ; but since I was so thorough^ 
acquainted, through his highnesses kindness, with the 
dangers of the river, I dared not trust suchroyal raritjes, 
as the gifts of the king of Great Britain^ to the care olP 
any servant" In three days I received a full and un- 
qualified sanction to advance by water from the mouth 
of the Indus. I gladly quit the detail of occurrences 
which have left few pleasing reflections behind, except 
that success ultimately attended our endeavours, and that 
they elicited the approbation of government The Ameer 
of Sinde had sought to keep us in ignorance of the In- 
dus ; but his treatment had led to another and opposiCb 
effect ; since we had entered, in the course of our seve- 
ral voyages, all the mouths of the river, and a map of 
them, as well as of the land route toTatta, now lay before 
me. Our dangers on the banks and shoals had been immi- 
nent ; but we looked back upon them with the pleasing 
thought, that our experience might guide others through 
them. 
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CHAPTEim,. 

Tatta described — Hhiglaj, a^krooos pllg rimage— ^R«tuni to tiM aea- 
coast— Notions of the people— Alex«iMJl«r'a jMirtteji'^pifebarlEa- 
tion on the river— Anecdote— fcrictnem of iMifious pbservancaa 
— Pulla fisb-^Arrival at Hjrderabad— Welcome of tbe rttlei»»» 
Presentation at court— Sindian m^nbeip— AaCei|6e of leave- 
Scenery near the capital. ^. * 



A week's stay was agreeably sjlont m 
T^itta and the objects of curiosity which surround it. 
The dty stands at a distance of three miles firom the 
Induib It is celebrated m the history of the East. Its 
cfMnmercial prosperity passed away with the empire of 
Delhi, and its ruin has been completed since it fell under 
the iron despotism of the present rulers of Sinde. It 
does not contain a population of 15,000 souls; and of 
the houses scattered about its ruins, one half are desti- 
tute of inhabitants. It is said, that the dissentions be- 
tween the huBt and present d3rnasties, which led to Sinde 
being overran by the Afghans, terrified the merchants of 
the city, who Aed the country at that time, and haye had 
no encouragement to return. Of the weavers of "loon- 
gees'' (a kind of silk and cotton manu&cture), for which 
this place was once so fianous, but 125 families remain. 
There are not forty merchants in the city. Twenty 
money-changers transact all the business of Tatta ; and 
its limited population is now supplied with animal food 
by fiw butchers. Such has been the gradual decay of 
that mighty city, so populous in the early part of last 
century, in the days of Nadir Shah. The country in 
its -vicinity lies neglected, and but a small portion of it 
is brought under tillage. 

The antiquity of Tatta is unquestioned. The Pattala 
of the Greeks has been sought for in its position, and, I 
betieve, with good reason; for the Indus here divides 
into two great branches ; and these are the words of the 
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higtorian:— «Near Pattaia, the river Indus divides itself 
into two vast branches.** Both Robertson and Vincent 
appear to have entertained the opinion of its identity with 
Tatta. The Hindoo Rajas named it Sameenuggur, be- 
fore the MAomedan invasion ; which I believe to be 
the Minagur of tihe Periplus. There is a ruined city, 
called Kullancote, tb be yet seen, four miles S. W. of 
Tatta. It was also named Brahminabad, and ruled by 
one brother, while another held Hydrabad, then called 
Nerancote; the Arabs called it 'Dewul Sindy. Nuggur 
Tatta (by which it is now familiarly known) is a more 
modem name. Till the Talpoors secured their present 
footing in Sinde, it was always the capital of the coun- 
try. It is an open town, built on a rising ground in a 
low valley. In several wells I found bricks embedded 
in earth, at a depth of twenty feet from the sur&ce; but 
there are no remains of a prior date to the tombs, on a 
remarkable ridge westward of the town, which are about 
two hundred years old. The houses are formed of wood 
and wicker-work, plastered over with earth; they are 
lofty, with flat roofs, but very confined, and resemble 
square towers ; their coloiu:, which is of a grayish murky 
hue, gives an appearance of solidity to the frail materials 
of which they are constructed. Some of the better sort 
have a base of brick-work ; but stone has only been used 
in the foundations of one or two mosques, though it may 
be had in abundance. There is little in modem Tatta 
to remind one of its former greatness. A spacious brick 
mosque, built by Shah Jehan, still remains, but is crum- 
bling to decay. 

Tatta stands on the high road from India to Hinglaj, 
in Mekran, a place pf pilgrimage and great celebrity, 
situated under the barren mountains of Hala (the Irus 
of the ancients), and marked only by a spring of fresh 
water, without house or temple. The spot is believed 
to have been visited by Ramchunder, the Hindoo demi- 
god, himself; an event which is chronicled on the rock, 
with figures of the sun and moon engraven as further 
testimony! The distance from Tatta exceeds 200 miles; 
and the road passes by Gurachee, Soumeeanee, and the 
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proTinoe of Liu, the country of the Noomiecs, a por- 
tion of the loute of Alexander the Great A joumej 
to Hinglaj purifies the pilgrim from his sins ; a cocoa- 
nnty cast into a cistern, exhibits the nature of his career: 
if the water bubbles up, his life has been, and will con* 
tinue pure ; but if still and silent, the Hindoo must un- 
dergo further penance, to appease the deity. The tribe 
of Goseins, who are a kind of religious mendicants, 
though frequently merdiants and most wealthy, frequent 
this sequestered place, and often extend their journey to 
an island called Seetadeep, not fu from Bunder Abbess, 
in Persia. They travel in caravans of an hundred, or 
even more, wadet an " agwa," or spiritual guide. At 
Tatta they are furnished by the high-priest with a rod, 
which is supposed to partake of his own virtues, and to 
conduct the cortege to its destination. In exchange for 
its taUsmanic powers, each pilgrim pays three rupees and 
a hal^ and faithAiIly premises to restore the rod on his 
return ; for no ime dares to reside in so holy and soUtaiy 
a spot The << agwa" receives with it his reward ; and 
many a Hindoo expends in this pilgrimage the hard- 
earned wealth of a whole life. On his arrival at Tatta 
from Hinglaj, he is invested with a string of white beads, 
peculiar to that city, and only found on the rocky ridge 
near it They resemble the grains of pulse or juwaree ; 
and the pilgrim has the satisfaction of believing that 
they are ^e petrified grain of the Creator, left on earth 
to remind him of his creation. They now form a mono- 
poly and source of profit to the priests of Tatta. 

We quitted Tatta on the morning of the 10th of April, 
and retraced our steps to Meerpoor ; a distance of twenty- 
four miles, over roads nearly impassable from rain. I 
observe, in Hamilton's " India," that there is frequently a 
dearth of it here for three years at a time;, but we had 
very heavy showers and a severe fall of hail, though the 
thermometer stood at 86**. The dews and mists about 
Tatta make it a disagreeable residence at this season ; 
and the dust is described as intolerable in June and July. 

Our road lay through a desert country along the « Bug- 
gaur ;" one of the two large branches of the Indus, which 
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separate below Tatta. It has its name from the destnio- 
tive velocity with which it runs, tearing up trees in its 
course. It has been forsaken for a few years past, and 
had only a width of 200 yards where we crossed it, 
below Meerpoor. The Indus itself, before this division 
takes place, is a noble river ; and we beheld it at Tatta 
with high -gratification. The water is foul and muddy ; 
but it is 2000 feet wide, two fathoms and a half deep, 
from shore to shore. When I first saw it, the surface 
was agitated by a violent wind, which had raised up 
waves^ that raged with great fury ; and I no longer felt 
wonder* at the natives designating so vast a river by the 
name of « durya," or the Sea of Sinde. 

On our return, we saw much of the people, who were 
disposed from the first to treat us more kindly than the 
government. Their notions regarding us were strange : 
some asked us why we allowed dogs to clean our hands 
after a meal, and if we indiscriminately ate cats and 
mice, as well as pigs. They complained much of their 
rulers, and the ruinous and oppressive system of taxation 
to which they were subjected, as it deterred them from 
cultivating any considerable portion of land. Immense 
tracts of the richest soil lie in a state of nature, between 
Tatta and the sea, overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which 
attain, in some places, the height of twenty feet, and, 
threading into one another, form impervious thickets. At 
other places, we passed extensive plains of hard-caked 
clay, with remains of ditches and aqueducts, now neglect- 
ed. We reached the sea in two days. 

Arrian informs us, that, after Alexander returned from 
viewing the right branch of the Indus, he again set out 
from Pattala, and descended the other branch of the river, 
which conducted him to a " certain lake, joined either 
by the river spreading wide over a flat country, or by ad- 
ditional streams flowing into it from the adjacent parts, 
and making it appear like a bay in the sea." There, too, 
he commanded another haven to be built, named Xyle- 
nopolis. The professed object of this second voyage to 
the sea was to seek for bays and creeks on the sea-coast, 
and to explore which of the two branches would afford 
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the greatest hcaSH&ts for the peMage d his fleet; for 
Airian says, «he had a vast ambition of sailing all 
through the sea, from India to Perna, to prore that the 
Indian Gulf had a communication with the Persian." In 
this bay Alexander landed, with a party of horse, and 
trayeled along the coast, to tiy if he coukl find bays and 
creeks to secure his fleets from storms ; *' catuing welU 
to be dug, to oupply hit navy with -water.** I look 
upon it, ther^ore, as conclusiTe, that Alexander the Great 
descended by the Buggaor and Sata, the two great 
branches below Tatta, and never entered Cutch, « has 
been surmised, but that his three days' journey, a^r de- 
scending the eastern branch, was westward, and between 
the two mouths, in the direction his fleet was to saiL 

On the 12th of April, we embarked in the flat-bottosk- 
ed boats, or *< doondees,*' of Sinde, and commenced oar 
voyage on the Indus, with no small degree of satis&ction. 
Our fleet consisted of six of these flat-bottomed vessels, 
and a small' English-built piiinace, which we had brought 
from Cutcbu The boats of the Indus are not unlike 
Chinajunks, very capacious, but most unwieldy. They 
are floating houses ; and with ourselves we transported 
ibe boatmen, their wives and fiunilies, kids and fowls. 
When there Is no ¥nnd, they are pulled up against the 
stream, by ropes attached to the mast-head, at the rate of 
a mile and a half an hour; but with a Ineeze, they set a 
large square-sail, and advance double the distance. We 
halted at Vikkur, which is the first port ; a place of con- 
siderable export for grain, that had then fifty " doondees," 
besides sea-vessels, lying near it 

On the 13th, we threaded many small creeks for a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and then entered the Wanyanee, or 
principal branch of the Indus, which is a fine river, 500 
yards broad and 24 feet deep. Its banks were alternate- 
ly steep and flat, the course very crooked, and the difierent 
tomings were often marked by branches running from 
fliis trunk to other arms of the delta. We had nothing 
but tamarisk on either bank, and the reed huts of a few 
fishermen alone indicated that we were in a peopled 
eonntry. 
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Abwo asceiided the tiver, the inhaHtants came for 
miles around to see us. A Syud stood on the water's 
edge, and gazed with astonishment. He turned to his 
companion as we passed, and, in the hearing of one of 
our party, said, " Alas ! Sinde is now gone, once the 
English have seen the river, which is the road to its con- 
quest'' If such an event do happen, I am certain that 
tilie body of the people will hail the happy day ; but it will 
be an evil one for the Syuds, the descendants of Mahomed, 
who are the only people, besides the rulers, that derive 
precedence and profit from the existing order of things. 

Nothing more arrests the notice of a stranger, on en- 
tering Sinde, than the severe attention of the people to 
the forms of reUgion, as enjoined by the Prophet of . 
Arabia. In ail places, the meanest and poorest of man- 
kind may be seen, at the appointed hours, turned towards 
Mecca, offering up their prayers. I have observed a 
boatman quit the laborious duty of dragging the vessel 
against the stream, and retire to the shore, wet and cover- 
ed with mud, to perform his genuflexions. In the small- 
est villages, the sound of the "mowuzzun," or crier, 
summoning true believers to prayers, may be heard, and 
the Mahomedans within reach of the sonorous sound 
suspend, for the moment, their employment, that they 
■may add their « Amen" to the solemn sentence when 
concluded. The effect is pleasing and impressive ; but, 
as has often happened in other countries at a like stage 
of civilisation, the moral qualities of the people do not 
keep pace with this fervency of devotion. 

On the evening of the 1 6th, we anchored at Tatta, 
after a prosperous voyage, that afforded a good insight 
into the navigation of the Indus ; which, in the Delta, is 
both dangerous and difficult The water runs with im- 
petuosity from one bank to another, and undermines them 
so, that they often fall in masses which would crush a 
vessel. During night they may be heard tumbling 
with a terrific crash and a noise as loud as artilleiy. In 
one place, the sweep of the river was so sudden that it 
had formed a kind of whirlpool, and all our vessels heel, 
ed round, on passing it, fi-om the rapidity of the current 
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We had every where* six fatfaomw of water, and in theie 
eddies the depth waa tMmetiraes threefold; but our yeaMla 
avoided the strength of the currant, and shifted from side 
to side, to choose the shallows. 

We ascended the Indus in the season of the « pnlla," 
a fish of the carp spedes, as large as the mackerel, and 
fbUy equaling the flavour of salmon. It is only found 
in the four months that precede the sweU of the river 
from January to April, and never higher than the fortress 
of Bukkur. The natives superstitiously believe the fish 
to proceed there on account of Khaju Khizr, a saint of 
celebrity, who is interred there, from whence they are 
said to return without ever turning their tails on the 
sanctified spot, — an assertion which the muddy colour 
of the Indus will prevent being contradicted. The mode 
of ratrhing this fiish is ingenious, and peculiar, I believe, 
to the Indus. Each fisherman is provided with a large 
earthen jar, open at the top, and somewhat flat. On this 
he places himiBelf^ and, l3ring on it horizontally, launches 
into the stream, swimming or pushing ftnrward like a frog, 
and guiding himself with his hands. When he has 
reached the middle of the river, where the current is 
strongest, he darts his net directly under him, and sails 
down with the stream. The net consists of a pouch at- 
tached to a pole, which he shuts en meeting his game ; 
he then draws it up, spears it, and, putting it into the 
vessel on which he floats, prosecutes his occupation. 
There are some vessels of small dimensions, without any 
orifice, and on these the fishermen sail down, in a sitting 
posture. Hundreds of people, old and young, may be seen 
engaged in catcldng pulla, and the season is hailed vrith 
joy by the people, as furnishing a wholesome food while 
it lasts, and an abundant supply of dry fish for the re- 
maining part of the year, as well as for exportation to 
the neighbouring countries. 

On the morning of the 18th, we moored opposite Hy- 
derabad, which is five miles inland, having luid a strong 
and fiftvourable breeze from Tatta, that brought us against 
the stream,atthe rate of three miles an hour. The dust 
was intolerable every where, and a village might always 
VOL. I.— 4 
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be discovered by the dense clouds which hcrered over it 
This part of Sinde is wdT known : the country is de- 
voted to sterility by the ameers^ to feed their passion for 
the chase. The btnks are enclosed to the wafer's edge, 
and the interior of these himtiiig-thickets is overgrown 
with furze, brushwood, and stunted* babool trees, which 
always retain a verdant hue, from tiie lidiness of the 
soil. One or two solitai^ camels were to be seen raising 
water to fill the pools of these preserves, as the ameer 
and his relatives had announced a hunting excursion, 
and the deer* would be drawn by thirst to drink at the 
4>nly fountain, and shot by an ameer from a place of con- 
cealment It is thus that the diiefs sport widi their game 
and th^ subjects. 

Immediately on our arrival, four different deputations 
waited on us, to convey the congratulationfi of Meer 
Moorad Ali Khan, bxA his family, at our having reached 
the capital of Sinde, and at the same time to tender the 
strongest pr<^sssion8 of friendship and respect for the 
British government ; to ail of which I returned suitable 
answers. In the evening we were conducted to Hydera- 
bad, and alighted at the house, or » tanda,'' of Nawab 
Wulee Mahomed iChan, the Vizier of Sinde, whose 
801^ in the father's absence, was appointed our mihman- 
,dar. Tents, were pitched, and provisions of every de- 
scription sent to us ; and it would, indeed, have been dif- 
ficult to discover that we were the individuals who had 
so long lingered about the shores of Sinde, now the hon- 
oured guests of its jealous mast^. Great and small were 
in attendance on us: khans and Syuds, servants and 
chobdars, brought messages and enquiries, till the night 
was far spent ; and it may not be amiss to mention, as a 
specimen of conducting business in Sinde, that the bar- 
ber, the water-coder, and the prune minister, were sent 
indiscriminately with errands on the same subject 

The ceremonial of our reception was soon adjusted, 
but not without some exhibition of Sindian character^ 

* The species hunted in Sinde is called " hotapuchu ;" 
it is a kind of hog deer. 
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After die time had been mutually fixed for the foUowisg 
aftemeon, our mihmandar made his appearance at day' 
break, to request that we would then accompany him to 
the palace. I spoke of the arrangeni^nts tluU had been 
made ; but he treated, all explanation with indifierenoe, 
and eulogised, in extravagant language, the great cond^ 
scension of Jiis master in giving us an interview so early, 
while the Vakeels, or represent^lfveft of other states, often 
waited for weeks. I informed the khan that I enter- 
tained very different sentiments regarding his master's 
giving us so early a reception, and assured him that I 
viewed it as no sort of favour, and was satisfied that the 
ameer himself was proud in receiving, at any time, any 
agent of the British goveroment. The reply, silenced 
him, and he riiortly afterwards withdrew, and- sent an 
apology for this importunity^ wiiich, he stated, had origi- 
nated in a mistake. The pride at the Slhdian must be 
met by the same weapons ; and however disagreeable the 
line of conduct, it will be found, in all mfltters of nego- 
tiation, to cany along with it its own reward : alterca- 
tions that have passed tdll be succeeded by civility and 
politeness, and a shade of oblivion will be cart over all 
that is unpleasant. 

In the evening we were presented to the Ameer of 
Sinde by his son, Nusseer Khan, who had previously re- 
ceived us in his own apartments, to inform us of his at- 
tachment to the British government, and the state secret 
of his having been the means of procuring for us a pass- 
age through Sinde. We foimd the ameer seated in the 
middle of a room, attended by his various relatives : they 
all rose on our entrance, and were studious^ polite. His 
highness addressed me by name ; said I was his inend, 
both on public and private grounds ; for my brother (Dr. 
Bumes) had cured him of a 4angerou8 disease. At the 
same time he caused me to be seated along wi^ him on 
the cushion which he occupied : he begged that I would 
forget the difficulties and dangers encountered, and con- 
sider him as the ally of the British government, and my 
own friend. The long detention which had occurred in 
our advance, he continued, had arisen from his ignorance 
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of political concemsy as he considered it invoWed a 
breach of the treaty between the states ; for he was a 
soldier, and knew little of snch matters, and was employ- 
ed in commanding the three hundred thousand Beloo^ 
cheesy over whom God had appointed him to rule ! We 
had now, howeyer, arrived at his capital, and he assured 
us that we were welcome : his own state barge should 
convey us to his frontier ; his subjects should drag our 
vessels against the stream. Elephants and palankeens 
were at our disposal, if we would accept them ; and he 
would vie in exertion with ourselves, to forward, in safety, 
the presents of his most gracious majesty the King of 
Great Britain, and had nominated the son of his vizier 
to accompany us to the limits of his territories. I did 
not deem it necessary to enter into any explanation with 
his highness, nor to ^ve him in return the muster-roll of 
our mighty army. I thanked him for his marks of at* 
tention to the government and ourselves, and said, that ^ 
I was glad to find that the friendship between the states, 
which had led to my taking the route through his domin- 
ions, had not been underrated ; for it would be worse 
than folly in an unprotected individual to attempt a pass- 
age 1)y the Indus without his cordial concurrence. With 
regard to the dangers and difficulties which had been al- 
ready encountered, I assured his highness, that the pre- 
vailing good fortune of the British government had pre- 
dominated ; and though it was not iii the power of man to 
avert calamities by sea, we had by the favour of €rod 
happily escaped them all, and I doubted not that the autho- 
rities I served would derive as much satbfaction from the 
manner in which he had now received us as I myself 
did. The interview here terminated ; his highness pre- 
viously fixing the following morning for a second meet* 
ing, when I would communicate some matters of a poli- 
tical nature with which I had been charged by the 
government 

I shall not enter on a description of the Court of Sinde, 
as it may be found in Lieut. CoL Pottinger's work, and 
in a narrative lately published by my brother.* Its 

* NarraS^x>f a Visit to the Ck>urt of Sinde. Edin. 1831. 
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Slendonr must hA^e &ded, for though the ameer And 
! family certainly ivora some snpeih jewels, there waa 
not much to attract our notice in dieir |>alace or durhar : 
they met in a dirty hall without a catpet ; they aat in a 
room which was filled by a rabMe of greasy soldieiy, and 
the noise and dust were hardly to be endured. The or- 
ders of the ameer himself to procure silence, though 
repeated sereral times, were ineffectual, and some of the 
conyersation was inaudible on that account. We were, 
however, informed that the crowd had been collected to 
display the legions of Sinde ; and they certainly con- 
trived to fill the alleys and passages every where, nor 
could we pass out of the fort without some exertion on 
Ae part of the nobles, who were our conductors. 

I followed up the interview by sending the govern- 
ment presents which 1 had brought for his highness : 
they consisted of various articles of Buropean manufac- 
turc,^-e gun, a brace of pistols, a gold watch, two 
telescopes, a clock, some English shawls and clodia, 
with two pair of elegant cut glass candlesticks and 
shades. Some Persian works beautifully lithographed in 
Bombay, and a map of the World and Hindoostan, in 
Persian characters, completed the gift. The principal 
ameer had previously sent two messages, begging that I 
would not give the articles to any person but himself; 
and the possessor of fifteen millions sterling portioned, 
with a partial hand, among the members of his family, 
the gifts that did not exceed the value of a few hundred 
pounds. His meanness may be imagined, when he pri- 
vately deputed his vizier to beg that I would exchange 
the clock and candlesticks for some articles among the 
presents, which I doubtless had for other chiefe, as they 
formed no part of the furniture of a Sindian palace. I 
told Ihe vfader that the presents which I had brought 
were intended to display the manufactures of Europe, 
and it was not customary to give the property of one 
person to another. This denial produced a second mes- 
sage ; and, as a similar occurrence happened, in 1809, to 
a mission at this court, we gather firom the coincidence 
how little spirit and feeling actuate the cabinet of Hy- 
4* 
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derabad. Some score of trays, loaded with fruit and 
sweetmeats adorned with gold-leaf, and sent bj the dif- 
ferent members of the familj, closed the day. 

Early in the morning, we were conducted to the durbar 
by Meer Ismaeel Shah, one of the viziers, and our mih- 
mandar : on the road the yizier took occasion to assure 
me how much I would please the ameer by changing the 
clock ! There was more order and regfularity in our 
second interview, which was altogether very satisfactory ; 
for the ameer gave a ready assent to the wishes of go- 
vernment when they were communicated to him. The 
conversation which ensued was of the most friendly de- 
scription. His highness asked particularly for my bro- 
ther, looked attentively at our dress, and was much 
amused witii the shape and feather of the cocked hat I 
wore. Before bidding lum adieu, he repeated, in even 
stronger language, all his yesterday's professions; and, 
however questionable his sincerity, I took my departure 
with much satisfietction at what haid passed, since it seem- 
ed he would no longer interrupt our advance to Lahore. 
Meer Nusseer Khan, the son of the ameer, presented 
me with a handsome Damascus sword, which had a scab- 
bard of red velvet ornamented witii gold ; his father sent 
me a purse of fifteen hundred rupees, with an apology, 
that he had not a blade mounted as he desired, and b^ 
ged I would accept the value of one. After all the in- 
convenience to which we had been subjected, we hardly 
expected such a reception at Hyderabad. Next morning 
we lefk the city, and encamped on the banks of the Indus 
near our boate. 

The scenery near the capital of Sinde is varied and 
beautiful : the sides of the river are lined with lofty 
trees : and there is a background of hill to relieve the 
eye from the monotony which presents itself in tiie 
dusty arid plains of the Delta. The Indus is larger, too, 
than in most places lower down, being about 830 yards 
wide ; there is a sand-bank in the middle, but it is hidden 
by the stream. The island on which Hyderabad stands 
is barren, from the rocky and hilly nature of the soil, but 
even the arable parte are poorly cultivated. 
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On the eaintal itatUt, I can add little to the aoeounta 
which are already on record. It doea not contain a>po- 
polaticm of twenty thouaand aonla, who live in houaea, 
or rather hnta, built of mud. The residence of the chief 
hinuelfiBa oomfoftleaa miaerable dwelling. The Ibrt, 
88 well as the town, stands on a rocky hillock : and the 
former is a mere shell, partly aorroonded by a ditch, 
about ten feet wide and eight deep, over which there is 
a wooden bridge. The walls are afoont twenty-five feet 
high, built of bride, and fast going to decay. Hydrabad 
is a place of no strength, and mi^ readily be ca^ptnred 
by escalade. - In the centre of the fort there is a massive 
tower, unconnected with the works, which overlooks the 
surrounding country. H^re are deposited a great por- 
tion ef the riches of Sinde. The Fulailee river insulates 
the ground on which Hyderabad stands : but, though a 
considerable stream during the swell, it was quite dry 
whfln we visited this dtjr in ApriL 
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CHAPTER in. 



yOTAOS TO BUEILUB. 

Departure fl-om Hydmbad— Sehwun— Crew or the boats— A SindU 
an song — Suhwun described— Reasons for supposing It to be the 
territory of the SIhdoraaniii— Pilgrimage— High antiquity df the 
eaatie of Sehwiin-^Oonfratulations from the ruler of Khyrpoor— 
Adidress that personage — Character of the people— The Indus — 
Visited by the viziei of Sinde- Arrival at Khyrpobr— Audience 
with the <;btef— Character of the Sindian miers— Arrival at Buk- 
kur— Aihusipg predictions— Anecdote o€ an Afghan— Mihman- 
dar^Alore described— Suppa^ition of Its being the kingdom of 
Mogicamis. 

On the morning of the 23d of April, we embarked in 
the state barge of the ameer, which is called a « jumtee" 
by the natives of the country. They are very commo- 
dious vessels, of the same build as the other flat-bottomed 
'boats of the Indus, and sadly gainsayed the beggarly ac- 
count which his highness hftd, in his correspondence, so 
often given of the craft in the river. It was about sixty 
feet long, and had three masts, on which we hoisted as 
many sails, made of alternate stripes of red and white 
cloth. There were two cabins, connected with each other 
by a deck : but, contrary to the custom in other countries, 
the one at the bows is the post of honour. It was of a 
pavilion shape, covered with scarlet cloth, and the eyes 
of intruders were excluded on all sides by silken screens. 
The jumtee was further decorated by variegated flags and 
pendants, some of which were forty feet long. We 
hoisted ^e British ensign at the stem of our pinnace, 
the first time, I suppose, it had ever been unfurled on 
the Indus : and the little vessel which bore it outsailed 
all the fleet I hope the omen was auspicious, and that 
the commerce of Britain may soon follow her flag. We 
moved merrily through the water, generally with a fair 
wind, anchoring always at night, and pitching our camp 
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on tilie shore, pleased to find ounelves beyond the pprtals 
ef Hyderabad. 

We reached Sehwun on the first of May, a distanee of 
100 miles, in eiglkt days. There was little to interest as 
on the t>anks of the river, which are thinly peopled, and 
destitute of trees or variety to diversify the soHie. The 
Lnkkee mountains, a high range, came in sight on the 
third day, mnnin^ in iiponthe Lidus at Sehwun. The 
stream itself^ though grand and magnificent, was often 
divided by sand-banksy and moved sluggishly along at 
the rate of two miles and a half an hour. One of oitr 
boats had nearly sunk firom coming in contact with a 
protruding stump : an acddent of frequent occurrence on 
the Indus, as well as on the American rivers, and some- 
times attended with fatal results, particularly to vessels 
descending the stream. Our escape from cdamity gave 
the Sindians a topic for congratulation, and we daily heard 
the greatness of our fortune proclaimed. Eveiy trivial 
incident, a slight breeze or any such occurrence, they did 
not hesitate to ascribe to our destiny. 

Our crew consisted of sixteen men : and a happy set 
of beings they were ; they waded through the water all 
day, and swam and sported ^ut, as they passed along, 
with joyous hearts, returning occasionally to the boat to 
indulge in the hooka, and the intoxicating « bang," or 
hemp, to which they are much addicted. They prepare 
this drug by straining the juice from the seeds and stalks 
through a cloth : when ready for use, it resembles green 
putrid water. It must be very pernicious. I do not know 
if I can class their pipes among the moveables of the ship : 
for their stands were f(»rmed of a huge piece of earthen- 
ware, too heavy to be lifted, which remains at the stem, 
where the individuals retire to inhale the weed, made 
doubly noxious by its being mixed with opium. Tbe 
sailors of Sinde are Mahomedans. They are very super- 
stitious, the sight of a crocodile below Hyderabad is an evil 
omen which would never be forgotten : and in that part 
of the Indus these monsters certainly confine themselves 
to the deep. 

In flie songs and chorus which the Sindians use in 
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pulling their ropes and saila, we discover their reverence 
for saints. Seafaring people are, I believe, musical in 
all countries : and, though in a strange dialect, there ia^ 
simplitity and beauty in some of the following rhymes: — 



Hulam hulam hyl, 
Leenlanee, 
Mudud peeran. 
Dawa jee nalee. 
Beree ranee, 
Oono panee, 
Lumba kooa, 
Wujun dumana 



Original, 



Jpomba lanee, 
Hewa qila,* 
Dawa fuqueeran 
Beree chale : 
Surung sookhanee. 

Salamut hooa, 
Acbar Shs^ ja. 



TranaloHon* 



Pull, oh ! pull ! Use your strength. 

Raise your shoulders. By the favour of God, 

Press your feet. By the saint's assistance 

The boat will sail. She is a pretty boat : 
The steersman's a warridr. The water is deep, 

The mast is tall. 8he will reach in safety. 

Beat the drum Of King Acbar, 

The port Is attained By the favour of God. 

Another specimen runs thus : — 

Peer Putta ! Jug ditta, 

Nugger Tatta ! Panee mitta. 

Julia kejye, Tanee lejge, 

Tan tumasha : Bunder khasa, 

Bundur koochee. Murd Beloochee. 

Bunder maryo. Rub dekkaryo. 

Moolk Hubeebee. Rub a rubbee. 



Translation. 



Hail, Peer Putta ! 
Hail, city of Tatta! 
Pull together. 



Who has seen the worlds 
The water is sweet 
Pull at once, 
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Pufl for joy. The port is good. 

The' the haibour is small. The men are Beloocheee. 

3ehoId the harbour tower, Which God hae shown tu. 

The country is God's, By God we camte. 

As we discovered the SMMques of Sehwnn, tlie boat- 
men in their joy beat a drum, and chanted many of 
these Yerses, which had a pleasing sound on passing the 
base of the Lukkee mountains, that present a rocky but- 
tress to the Indus on approaching Sehwun. 

The town of Sehwun stands on a rising ground, at 
the verge of a swamp, two miles from the Indus, close 
to a branch of that river called AruJ, which flows from 
Laikhanu. It has a population of about 10,000 souls, 
and is commanded on the north side b> a singular castle 
or mound of earth. Sehwun is sometimes called Sewis- 
tan, and is a place of antiquity. There are many ruined 
mosques and tombs which surround it, and proclaim its 
former wealth ; but it has gradually gone to decay since 
it ceased to be the, residence of a governor, who here held 
his court in the days of Moghul splendour. As it stands 
near the Lukkee mountains, I believe it may be fixed on 
as the city of Sambus, rajah of the Indian mountaineers, 
mentioned by Alexander. The Sindomanni cannot refer 
to the inhaftitanls of lower Sinde, which is always called 
Pattala, and its ruler the « prince of the Pattalans." 
Sindee is the modem term for the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Sehwun has considerable celebrity and sanctity from the 
tomb of a holy saint of Khorasan, by name Lai Shah 
Baz, who was interred here about 600 years ago. The 
dirine stands in the centre of the town, and rests under 
a lofty dome at one end of a quadrangular building, which 
is handsomely ornamented by blue paiAted slabs, like 
Dutch tiles, that give it a rich appearance. A cloth of 
gold, with two other successive palls of red silk, are sus- 
pended over the sepulchre, and on the walls which sur- 
round it are inscribed in large Arabic letters the praises 
of the deceased, and extracts from the Koran. Ostrich 
eggs» peacocks' feathers, beads, flowen, dec complete the 
fanuture of this holy spot : and pigeons, the emblems of 
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peace, are encouraged to perch on the cloths which shade 
the remains of departed virtue. The miracles of Lai 
Shah Baz are endless, if jou helieve the people. The 
Indus is suhject to his commands, and no vessel dares to 
pass hi^ shrme without making a propitiatory offering at 
his tomb. Thousands of pilgrims flock to the consecrated 
spot, and the monarchs of Cabool and India have often 
visited the sanctuary. The drums which proclaim the 
majesty of the saint are a gift from the renowned perse- 
cutor Alla-odeen, who reigned ▲. d. 1242 : and the gate, 
which is of silver, attests the homage and devotion of a 
deceased Ameer of Sinde. The needy are daily sBi^hed 
with food from the charity of the fitranger : but the uni- 
versal bounly has corrupted the manners of the inhabit- 
ants, who are a worthless and indolent set of men. The 
Hindoo joins with the Mahomedan in his veneration of 
the saint, and artfully insinuates « Lai'' to be a Hindoo 
name, and that the Mahomedans have associated with 
the fisdth of their prophet the god of an infidel creed. A 
tiger, once the tenant of the neighbouring hills, partakes 
of the general bounty in a cage near the tomb. 

By far the most singular building at Sehwmi, and 
perhaps on the Indus, is the ruined castle which over- 
looks the town, and is in all probability as old as the age 
of the Greeks. It consists of a mound of earth sixty feet 
high, and surrounded from the very ground by a brick 
wall. The shape of the castle is oval, about 15200 feet 
long by 750 in diameter. 7?he interior presents a heap 
of ruins, and is strewed with broken pieces of pottery 
and brick. The gateway is on the town side, and has 
been arched: a section through it proves the whole 
mound to be artificial. At a distance this castle resem- 
bles the drawings o( the Mujilebe tower at Babylon, de- 
scribed by Mr. Rich in his interesting memoir. 

The natives afford no satisfactory account of this ruin, 
attributing it to the age of Budur-ool-Jamal, ar fairy, 
whose agency is referred to in every thing ancient or 
wonderful in Sinde. It is to be observed, that the Anil 
river passea close to this castie : and we are informed by 
Quintus CurtiuB that, in the territories of Sabus Raja, 
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(which I imagine refers to Sehwun,) << Alexander took 
the strongest dty by a tunnel formed by his miners." 
A ruin of such magnitude, standing, as it therefore does, 
on such a site, would authorise our fixing on it as the 
▼ery city " where the barbarians, untaught in engineer- 
ing, were confounded when their enemies appeared, al- 
most in the middle of the city, rising from a subterraneous 
passage of which nc trace was previously seen." 80 
strong a position would not, in all probability, be neglect 
ed in after-times : and in the reign of the Empeior Hu- 
maioon, ▲. n. 1641, we find that monarch unable to cap- 
ture Sehwun, fnmi which he fled on his disastrous journey 
to Omercote. His son Acbar also invested Sehwun for 
seven months, and after its capture seems to have dis- 
mantled it. There are many coins found in the eastle 
of Sehwun : but among thirty I could find no trace of 
the Greek alphabet. They were Mahomedan coins of 
the sovereigns of DelhL 

About eighteen miles below Sehwun, and on the same 
side of the river, is the village of Amree, believed to have 
been once a large city, and the &vourite residence of foi^ 
mer kings. It is sud to have been swept into the Indus. 
Near the modem village, however, there is a mound of 
earth, about forty feet high, which the traditions of the 
country point out as the halting-place of a king, who 01^ 
dared the dung of his cavalry to be gathered together, 
and hence the mound of Amree ! There are some tombs 
near it, 'but they are evidently modem. 

We halted four days at Sehwun. The climate was 
most sultry and oppressive : the thermometer stood at 
1120, and did not fall below 100^ at midnight, owing to 
scorching winds from the west, where the country is 
bleak and mountainous. The lofly range which runs 
parallel with the Indus from the sea-coast to the centre 
ci Asia, is joined by the Lukkee mountains south of 8eh« 
wun, and thus excludes the refreshing breezes of the 
oeean. 

We quitted Sehwun on the 4th with difikulty, for we 
could not procure men to drag our boats. The nuhman* 
dar, though he was the vizierVson,. and acted under the 
VOL. I. — 5 
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seal of the ameer, could not prevail on tbe calender, or 
priest of the tomb, who said'tiiAt^o such orHer*had ever 
been given, and he would not now obey' it. . Some per- 
sons were seized : his people drew their swords, and said 
that, when no longer able to wield them,, they might go. 
We knew noljiing of the matter till it was over, as it 
was entirely a priyjit^ iarrangemeat of Syud Tukkee Shah, 
the mihmandar. When the men heard they were to be 
remunerated for their trouble, they came of their own 
accord before we sailed. Every thing in Sinde being 
effected by force under despotism, the watermen of S^- 
wun fled the town, or took up their abode in the sanctu- 
ary, when they saw the « jumtee" approach, believing, as 
usiial, that services would be required of them gratui- 
tously. 

On the day after quitting Sehwun, we were met by 
Mahomed Gohur, a Belooche chief, and a party, the 
confidential agents of Meer Roostum Khan, the Ameer 
of Khyrpoor, who had been sent to the frontier, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, to congratulate us on our arrival, 
and declare their master's devotion to the British govern- 
ment. We hardly expected such a mark of attention in 
Sinde, and were therefore gratified. The deputation 
brought an abundant supply of sheep, flour, fruit, spices^ 
sugar, butter, ghee, tobacco, opium, &c. &c., on which 
our people feasted. Sheep were slain and cooked r rice 
and ghee were soon converted into savoury viands : and 
I believe all parties thanked Meer Boostum Khan as 
heartily as we did, nor did I imagiioe that this was but 
the ^commencement of a round of feasting which was 
daily repeated so long as we were in his country, a pe- 
riod of three weeks. Mahomed Gohur was a decrepit 
old man, with a red beard. He wore a very handsome 
loongee round his waist. He did not recover from his 
surprise throughout the interview, for he had never be- 
fore seen an European. 

In return for Meer Roostum Khan's kindness, I ad- 
dressed to him a Persian letter in the following terms, 
which will serve as a specimen of the epistolary style 
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waed hy the people of this coontrj, which I imitiitfid u 
closely as possible s^- 

(After compliments,) <* I hasten to inform your high- 
ness that I have reached the frontiers of your country in 
company with the respectable Synd Tvikee Shah, who 
has accompanied me oa the part of Meer Morad All 
Khan from Hyderabad. As I have long since heard of 
your highness fiom those who paw hetween Cutch and 
Sinde, it forms a source of congratulation to me that I 
have arrived in your dominions, and brougfaf along with 
me in safety the presents which have been graciously 
bestowed on Maha Raja Runjeet Sing by his majesty the 
King of England, mighty in rank, terrible as the planet 
Mars, u monarch great and magnificent, of the ruik of 
Jemshid, of the dignity of Alexander, unequalled by 
Darius, just as Nousherwan, great as Fureedoon, ad- 
mired as Cyrus, famed as the Sun, the destroyer of ty- 
ranny and oppression, upright and generous, pious and 
devout, favoured from above, &c. dtc, may his dominion 
endure for ever ! 

« It is well known that when a friend comes to the 
country of a friend, it is a source of much happiness, 
and I have therefore written these few lines ; but when 
I have the pleasure of seeing you, my joy will be in- 
creased. 

** I had written thus far, when the respectable Ma* 
homed Gohur, one of those enjoying your highnesses 
confidence, arrived at this place, to acquaint me with 
your professions of respect and friendship for the British 
government, bringing along with him many marks of 
your hospitality. Need I say I am rejoiced? Such 
civilities mark itie great." 

A voyage of ten days brought ma to Bukkur : but we 
landed a few miles from that fortress, to prepare for a 
visit to Khyrpoor and its chief, who had made us so wel- 
come in his country. We saw much of the Sindians on. 
our way up the river, and did every thing to encourage 
their approach by granting free admission on board to the 
commonest villager who wished to view the horses. The 
hody of tiie people are little better than savages, and ez- 
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tremely ignorant ; their spiritual guides and S3rtid8, or 
the followers of the prophet, however, showed knowledge 
and independence. I happened to ask a party of Syuds 
to what ameer they were subject : they replied, ** We 
acknowledge no master but God, who gives us villages 
and all we desire." I was struck with the fondly 
likeness that prevails throughout this class in Sinde ; for 
it is not to be supposed that a tribe so numerous has 
lineally descended from the prophet of Arabia. The beg^ 
gars of Binde are most importunate and troublesome. 
They practise all manner of persuasion to succeed in 
their suit for alms : tear up grass and bushes with their 
mouths, and chew sand and mud to excite compassion. 

With the better orders of society we had frequent in* 
tercourse and convosation. Some of them felt interested 
about the objects of our mission to Lahore. They did 
not give us much credit for sincerity in sending it by a 
route which they believed never to have been pasiaed 
aince the time of Noah. They were foil of enquiries re- 
garding our customs. Our Khyrpoor fnend, Mahomed 
Gohur, was particularly horrified at our arrangements for 
getting a wife, and begged me in future to let my beard 
grow. The knowledge of 'this individual I may deilbribe, 
when he asked me if London were under Calcutta ; he 
was, however, a pleasant man ; I delighted to hear him 
sing the praises of the soldiers of Sinde, who, he said, 
differed from all the world in thinking it an honour to 
fight on foot. The feelings of pity which some of the 
people displayed for us were amusing ; they were shocked 
to hear that we cleaned our teeth with hogs' bristles. I 
was frequently asked to lay aside the English saddle, 
which they considered quite unworthy, and worse than a 
■eat on the bare back of the horse. 

The Indus in this part of its course is called Sura, in 
distinction from Lar, which is its appellation below Seh- 
wun. These are two' Belooche words for north and 
south ; and of the name of Sirae, or Khosa, a tribe inha- 
biting the desert on the east, we have thus a satisfactory 
explanation ; as these people originally spread from Sixa, 
in the upper course of the Indus. Mehran, a name of 
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tliu river, famitiar to the Indians and foreigners, is not 
used by the natives of the country. The water of the 
Indus is considered superior, for every purpoae of life, to 
that drawn from the weUs of Binde. When taken horn 
the river it is very foul : but the rick keap it till the mud 
with which it is loaded subsides. There are liew ferry- 
boats on the Indus : and it is a curious sight to see the 
people crossing it on skins and bundles of reeds. A na- 
tive will often float down to a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles, accompanied hy a whole herd of huffiUoes, prefer- 
ing this mode of traveling to a journey on the banks. 
From Sehwun upwards they kill the *<puila"* fi^ by nets 
suspended from the bows of small boats, which aie, at the 
same time, the habitations of the fisherman and his 
fiunily. The wife. Who is generally a sturdy dame, pulls 
the stem oar to keep the vessel in the middle of the 
stream, often with a bahy in her arms, while the husband 
kills the fish. One would not have expected to fiind por« 
pcMses so far from the sea: but they are to be observed 
sporting in the river as high as Bukkur ; they are more 
grey than those in the salt water. 

I should have mentioned, that befi>re reaching Buk- 
kur, we were visited by the Nawab Wulee Mahomed 
Khan Lugharee, one of the viziers of 8inde, who had 
traveled firom Shikarpoor to meet us. We found him a 
decrepit old man of seventy-two, on the verge of the 
grave. He treated us with particular kindness, and 
quite won our hearts by his attentions. He gave me a 
horse and a rich loongee. He said in the plainest terms 
that the ameer had had evil counsel to detain us so long 
in Sinde, and that he had written urgently to his high- 
ness not to commit himself by such a. step. We had 
now a good opportunity of seeing a Belooche chief on 
hiB native soiL He came with a splendid equipage of 
tents and carpets, accompanied by three palankeeiis, and 
about four hundred men. A set of dancing girls were 
among his suite; and in the evening we were compelled, 
against our inclination, to hear these ladies squall for a 

* A species of carp. 
5* 
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couple of hours, and, what added to the disgust of the 
scene, they drank at intervals of the strongest spirits, to 
clear their voices, as thej said, until nearly intoxicated. 
It was impossible to express any displeasure at this ex- 
hibition, since the gala, however much out of taste, was got 
up in the hope of adding to our amusement. The pJe(^le 
with us, who now amounted to one hundred and fifty, 
were sumptuously entertained by the nawab, who kept 
us with him for two days. 

On the morning of Uie 14th we disembarj^ed near the 
small village of Alipoor, and were met by the vizier of 
Meer Roostum Khan, who had come from Khyrpoor to 
receive us. His name was Futteh Khan Ghoree, an 
aged person of mild and affable manners, and of pecuUar 
appearance from a snow white beard and red hair. Our 
reception was cordial and kind ; the vizier assured us of the 
high satislhction with which his master had heard of our 
arrival, for he had long desired to draw closer to the 
British government, and had never yet had the good for- 
tune to meet any of its agents. He said that Meer Roos- 
tum Khan did not presume to put himself on an equality 
with so potent and great a nation, but hoped that he 
might be classed among its well wishers, and as one 
ready to afford his services on all occasions. Futteh 
Khan added that Khyrpoor formed a separate portion of 
Sinde from Hyderabad, a fact which he begged I would 
remember. I was not altogether unprepared for this 
-communication, for I judged from his previous efforts to 
please that the ruler had some object in view. I assured 
the vizier of my sense of his master's attentions, and pro* 
mised to talk on these matters alter our interview. He 
brought a palankeen to convey me in state to Khyrpoor, 
a distance of fourteen miles, to which city we marched 
on the following day. 

After what I have already stated, our interview with 
Meer Roostum Khan may be well imagined : he received 
us under a canopy of silk, seated on a cushion of cloth 
of gold. He was surrounded by the members of his 
family, forty of whom (males) descended in a right line 
from Ids father, are yet alive. There was more state and 
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■how tfaftB at Hyderabad, but as tittle attention to oider 
or aUence. We exchanged the nsoal compUmentaiy 
speeches of like occasions. I thanked his highness for 
the uniform attention and hospitality which we had 
received. Meer Roostum Khan is about fifty ; his beard 
and hair were quite white, and the eziNresaion of his 
oountenanoe, as well as his manners, were peculiarly 
mild. He and his relatives were too much taken up 
with our uniforms and faces to say much ; and he begged 
08 to return in the evening, when there would be less 
hostle and confusion, to which we readily assented. I 
gave him my watch before leaving, and sent him a brmoe 
of pistols and a kaleidescope, vnth various articles of 
European manufacture, with which he vnis highly de* 
lighted. The crowd was hardly to be penetrated, but 
veiy orderly: they shouted as we approached; and no- 
thing seemed to amuse them so much as the feathers of 
our hats. « Such cocks!*' was literally the expression. 
For about two hundred yards fnmi the palace (if I can 
use such a term for the mud buildings of 8inde) there 
was a street of armed men, and among them stood thir^ 
or forty persons with halberds, the foresters or hunttonen 
of the household. 

In the evening we again visited the ameer, and found 
him seated on a terrace spread with Persian carpets, and 
surrounded, as before, by his numerous relatives. He 
made a long address to me regarding his respect for the 
British gOTemment, and said that I had of course learned 
his sentiments from his vizier. He looked to our mih- 
mandar from Hyderabad, who I found had been doing 
every things in his power to prevent our meeting at all, 
and then changed the conversation. The ameer asked 
nmuxnerable questions about England and its power, 
remarking that we were not formerly so military a na- 
tion; and he had heard that a few hundred years ago we 
went naked and painted our bodies. On our religion he 
was very inquisitive; and when I informed him that I 
had read the Koran, he made me repeat the « Kuluma,'' 
or creed, in Persian and Arabic, to his inexpressible de- 
light. He said that our greatness had risen from a 
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knowledge of mankind, and attending to other people's 
conceme as well as our own. He examined my sword, 
a small cavalry sabre, and remarked that it would not do 
much harm; but I rejoined, that the age of fighting with 
this weapon had passed, which drew a shout and a sigh 
from many present. There was so much mildness in all 
that the ameer said, that I could not believe we were in a 
Belooche court. He expressed sorrow that we could not 
stay a month with him ; but since we wereresolved to 
proceed, we must take his state barge, and the son of his 
vizier, to the frontier, and accept the poof hospitality of 
a Belooche soldier, meaning himself, so long as we were 
in the Khyrpoor territory. I must mention that the hos- 
pitality, which he so modestly named, consisted of eight 
OT ten sheep, with all sorts of provisions for one hundred 
and fifty people daily, and that while at K3iyrpoor he 
sent for our use, twice a day, a meal of seventy-two 
dishes. They consisted of pillaos and other native 
viands. The cookery was rich, and some of them deli- 
cious. They were served up in silver. We quitted 
Khyrpoor with regret, after the attentions which we had 
received. Before starting, the ameer and his family sent 
to us two daggers, and two beautiful swords with belts 
omainented by large masses of gold. The blade of one 
of them was valued at SOL To these were added many 
cloths and native silks ; also a purse of a thousand rupees, 
which I did not accept, excusing myself by the remark 
that I required nothing to make me remember the kind- 
ness of Meer Roostum Khan. 

Mr. Elphinstone has remarked « that the chiefs of 
Sinde appear to be barbarians of the rudest stamp, with- 
out any of the barbarous virtues,*' and I fear that there 
is too much truth in the character, though the Khyrpoor 
family exhibited little to show themselves deserving of 
the stigma; but the chiefs of this country live entirely 
for themselves. They wallow in wealth, while their 
people are wretched. Professing an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the religion of Mahomed, they have not even 
a substantial mosque in their territories ; and at Hydera- 
bad, where the town stands on rock, and indeed every 
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where, they pray in temples of mnd^ and teemed igno- ' 
rant of elegance or comfort in all that concema domestic 
arrangement The Bdoochees are a particularly savage 
race of people, bat they are brave barbarians. From 
diildhood they are brought up in arms; and I have seen 
some of the sons of chiefe who had not attained the age 
of four or five years strutting about with a. shield and a 
sword of small size, given by the parents to instil into 
them, at that early period, the relish for war. This tribe 
composes but a small portion of the Sindian population ; 
and while they are execrated by the peaceable classes of 
the community for their imperious conduct, they, on the 
other hand, hate the princes by whom they are governed* 
It would be difficult to conceive a more unpopular rule, 
with all classes of their subjects, than that of the ameers 
of Sinde: nor is the feeling disguised: many a fervent 
hope did we hear expressed, in every part of the country, 
that we were the forerunners of conquest, the advance* 
guard of a conquering army. The persons of the ameevs 
are secure from danger by the number of slaves Which 
they entertain around their persons. These people are 
called << Khaskelees," and enjoy the confidence of their 
masters, with a considerable share of power : they are 
hereditary slaves, and a distinct class of the community, 
who marry only among themselves. 

We marched to Bukkur on the morning of the 19th, 
which is a fortress fifteen miles from Khyrpoor, situated 
on an insulated rock of fiint on the Indus, with the town 
of Roree on one side and Sukkur on the other. It was 
not to be supposed that the ameer would give us permis- 
non to visit this fancied bulwark of his frontier, and I 
did not press a demand which I sa^ was &r from agree- 
able; but we had good opportunities of examining the 
place while passing it, both on shore and on the river. 
The island is about eight hundred yards long, of an oval 
shape, almost entirely occupied by the fortification, which 
looks more European than most Indian works : it is a 
beautiful object from the banks of the Indus; its towers 
are mostly shaded by large full grown trees, and the tall 
date drops its weeping leaves on the mosques and walls. 
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There are severa] other islets near it, on one of which 
stands the shrine of Khaju Khizr, a holy Mahomedan, 
under a dome that contributes to the beauty of the scene. 
The Indus rolls past Bukkur in two streams, each of 
four hundred yards wide, and the waters lash the rocks 
which confine them with noise and violence. During 
ithe swell, the navigation of this part of the river is dan- 
gerous, though the boatmen of Bukkur are both expert 
and daring. The town of Roreo, which &ces Bukkur, 
stands on a precipice of flint forty feet high, and some of 
its houses, which are lofty, overhang the Indus. The 
inhabitants of these can draw up water from their win- 
dows ; but a cut road in the rock supplies the citizens 
this necessary of life without risking their lives. The 
opposite bank of Sukkur is not precipitous like that of 
Roree. A precious relic, the lock of Mahomed's hair, 
enclosed in a golden box, attracts ihe Mahomedan pil- 
grim to Bukkur, though the inhabitants are chiefly 
Hindoos. 

On the banks of the Indus we had a curious interview 
in the evening after our arrival with the vizier from 
Khyrpoor, who had been sent by Meer Roostum IChan 
to escort us thus far, and see that we were furnished with 
boats. After requesting to be received privately, he re- 
newed the subject of our first conversation, and said that 
he had been instructed by his master to propose a solemn 
treaty of friendship with the British government on any 
terms that might be named: he then ran over the list 
of neighbouring states which owed their existence to an 
alliance, — ^the Chief of the Daodpootras, the Rawui of 
Jaysulmeer, and the Rajah of Beecaneer, &c. &c., and 
then concluded with a peroration full of gravity, that it 
was foretold by astronomers, and recorded in his books, 
that the English would in time possess all India, a pre- 
diction which both Meer Roostum and himself felt satis- 
fied would come to pass, when the British would ask 
why the chiefs of Khyrpoor had not come forward with 
an offer of allegiance. I tried to remove, but without 
effect, the sad prognostications of the minister, and de- 
clared my incompetency to enter on such weighty matters 
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as a treaty between the states, without authority and b«* 
fore receiving a written statement under the ameer's seal. 
I said that I would make known the wishes that had 
been expressed to my government, which would be gra- 
tified to hear they had such friends, which seemed to 
please the diplomatist; he begged that I would bear in 
mind what had passed, and exacted a promise that I would 
write to him when gone, and so water the tree of friend* 
ship that the object might be ultimately effected, — ** for 
the stars and heaven proclaimed the ibrtone of the 
English!" 

This was not the only incident of interest that occnr- 
red at Bukkur: we had a visit from an Afghan noble- 
man of rank, who had been on a mission to the governor- 
general from the late Shah Mahmood of Herat, and was 
now on his return to his native country, by the way of 
Sinde and Mekran, the dissentions of dismembered Ca^ 
bool preventing his passing by the usual route. He was 
one of the finest natives I ever saw, and had a flowing 
beard reaching to his waist: he was full of Calcutta and 
its wonders, and had adopted many of our customs. He 
rode on an English saddle ; but said he had just found 
oat that it was partly made of hog's skin, and brought 
it to beg my acceptance of it, for he dared not take such 
a thing to his country, and would not again use it. I 
civilly declined the o^r, and regretted that the informa- 
tion regarding the materials of the saddle had been traced 
to me ; for, as he liked bur fashions, it was a pity he 
could not carry them to his own country. Previous to 
the envoy's leaving us, he begged I would give him an 
English brush, which I did with pleasure; but I did 
not consider it necessary to add that, in addition to the 
skin of the unclean beast, he would now have the bris- 
tles. He went away ia great good humour with his 
gift, for which he offered me his palankeen. 

I was sorry that I should have been the means of 
giving uneasiaess to the Afghan ; for it seems that he 
acquired his knowledge regarding the construction of 
bis saddle from our Sindian mihmandar, Tukkee Shah, 
who had taunted him with uncleanness. This person 
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' wBfl a Syud, one of the strictest Malumiedans I ever 
met He was a son of Meer Ismael Shah, and pf Per- 
sian descent. We found him inteUigent and learned, 
and his polished manners made us regret the loss of so 
agreeable a companion. He left us at Bukkur, to take tem- 
poraix charge of the Shikarpoor district during the absence 
of his brother, the Nawab. The character of this person 
was singularly disfigured by Mahomedan Mgotry and 
superstition; while sceptical and dispassionate on all 
other topics, there was no miracle too absurd for his cre- 
dence in religion. Among other fables, he assured me 
that when the Imam Hoosein had been beheaded by the 
Yezedees, and a Christian reproached them for murder- 
ing their prophet, one of them fell on him ; the man, 
instantly seizing the head of the imam, placed it on his 
breast, and it pronounced the well-known words, ** There 
is no God but one God, and Mahomed is his prophet ;" 
which immediately silenced this Mahomedan Judas ! 

While at Bukkur, I visited the ruins of Alore, which 
is said to have been once the capital of a mighty king- 
dom, ruled by the Dulora Rae, and on which Roree, 
Bukkur, and Sukkur, have risen. It extended from the 
ocean to Cashmeer, from Candahar to Kanoje, and was 
divided into four vast viceroyalties : the haibour of Diu, 
in Kattywar, is expressly mentioned as one of its sea^ 
ports. It sunk under the Mahomedan arms so early as 
the seventh century of the Christian era, when subdued 
by the lieutenant of the Caliph of Bagdad, Mahomed 
bin Cassim, who invaded India, according to a Persian 
manuscript, in search of ornaments for the seraglio of 
the oaliph. 

The particulars of it» history are to be found at greet 
length in the Ohuchnama, a history of Sinde in Persian 
believed to be authentic, and so called from the ruler of 
Alore, a brahmin, by name Dur bin Chuch. The ruins 
of Alore are yet to be discovered in a rocky ridge four 
miles southeast of Bukkur, and are now marked by an 
humble hamlet, with some ruined tombs. A low bridge 
with three arches, named the << Bund of Alore or Arore/^ 
conatructed of brick and stone, alone remains of «]| its 
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greatness. It is thrown across a vtJkj, whidi in bj-* 
gone years formed the bed of a hrsnch of the Indus, from 
which the waters fertilised the desert, and reached the 
sea. by Omercote and Lucput, — a channel through which 
they still find egress in a great inundation. 

The description of the battle which overwhelmed the 
city of Alore, and terminated the life and reign of the 
Dulora Bae, affords some clue to the manners of the age. 
The brahmin appeared with a train of elephants^ on one 
of which he was seated, with two females of exquisite 
beauty to supply him with wine and the betel nut The 
Mahomedans, unable to oppose these animals, retired 
from the field to provide themselves with combustibles : 
they filled their pipes, and returned with them to dart 
fire at the elephants, whidh fled in dismay and disorder.^ 
The raja fell in the action, and his two virgin daughters, 
«more beautiful than the mom," were despatched to 
Bagdad as fit ornaments for the ser^lio of the vicegerent 
of the prophet. The story of these ladies deserves men- 
tion. On their arrival at the holy city, they averred 
that the general had dishonoured them in the fever of 
victory, and the mandate for his death was fi>rthwith 
despatched by the caliph. The innocent Moslem, sewed 
up in a raw hide, was transported from the Bast to Arar 
bia ; and when his boiies were produced in the seraglio, 
the daughters of Duhr bin Chuch freely confessed the 
falsehood oi their accusation, and expremed their readi- 
ness to die, having avenged their fether's murder. They 
were dragged to death in the streets of Bagdad. 

We have recorded the splendour of Alore, ruled by 
bmhmina so late as the seventh century of our era; and 
history, I think, identifies it with the kingdom of Musi- 
canufi, which Alexander found to be governed b/ brah- 
mins, and the richest and most populous in India. Here 
it was that that conqueror built a fort, as « the place was 
commodiously situated for bridling the neighbouring na- 

* It would appear from this, that they smoked in that 
ae& : it must have been hang, or hemp, since tobacco was 
imknown till the discovery of America. 

TOU 1.--6 ' 
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tionfl," and where Mahomed bin Caseim a thousand^ 
yeajfg afterwards subdued the brahmins who revolted 
from the Macedonians. Its prosperity at this late period 
confirms the probability of its former wealth. Bukkur is 
the ancient Munsoora,* and has likewise been supposed 
to be Minagur, which I believe is erroneous. . The 
second Arrian, in his Periplus*, speaks of that city aa the 
metropolis of Sindo, to which the cargo of the ships was 
earned up by the river ** from Barbarike, a port in the 
middle branch of the Indus." It has apparently escaped ^ 
notice, that Minagur is to be identified with Tatta, as 
proved by a sing^ar but convincing fact The Jhareja 
Rajpoots of Cutch, who trace their lineage from Tatta, 
invariably designate it in these days by the name of 
Sa-Minagur, of which Minagur is evidently an abbrevia- 
ation. I look upon the identity of Tatta and Minagur 
as conclusive, though the author of the Periplus never 
mentions Pattaia. In Recheel we may also have the 
harbour of Barbarike. The historians of Alexander do 
not inform us of the name of the pountry of Musicanus, 
but only of its ruler. The position of Larkhanu, on the 
opposite side of the Indus, is well marked as the country 
of Oxycanus, which was famed for its fertility, since 
Alexander despatched from hence his supenuinuated sol^ 
diers, by the country of the Archoti and Drangi, to Gap* 
mania, or Ketman. The great road westward branches 
from Larkhanu, and crosses the mountains to Kelat by 
the pass of Belan, which is the route to Kerman. The 
modem inhabitants of the Indus have no traditions of 
the conquest of the Macedonians to .assist the enquirer 
in a subject that exdtes aaiong civilised nations audi 
intense curiosity. 

* Ayeen Acbaree. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Qait Bafcfcur^Cnrioiity of the people— Reaefa the ftoatSen of 
Biode— Farewell lettera— Crediuble behavioar in our eecoi*^ 
Fieh diet— Coetttroe— Enter Bhawnl Khan's oountry— Uuit the 
Indus at Mlttan — Effects of this river on the climat^— Enter the 
Cbenab or Acesines— Incident at Ooch— ArriTaf of Bhawol 
Khan— Intervienr with him— Merchants of Bhawulpoor— His- 
tory of Ooch— VisiH^ by Bhawnl Khan— Mountains— Pass the 
Butie|e — Peculiarity in die water of two rivers — Simplicity of 
tlie Jnilmiandar — Enter &uaj«et Sing*s country- Honourable re* 
eeption— Exhibition of the dray-horses— Orders of the Court 

On Ae 21st of May we set sail from BuUtur, having 
ttzchanged our boats for another description of yessel, 
called << zohruk," not in use in Lower Sinde. They are of 
an oblong square shape, rounded fore and aft, and built 
of the talee tree, clamped with pieces of iron instead of 
nails, an operation which is performed with great neat- 
ness. Some of the vessels exceed eighty feet in length, 
and twenty in breadth. They are flat-bottomed, and • 
pass quicker through the water than thft, doond^e, 
though they have but one mast. By the d^seription of 
boats in which Alexander transported his cavalry, I un- 
derstand the <<zohruk,'' which is well suited for the 
transport of troops. Arrian describes it « aapf a round 
fiyrm," and says that they received no ii^ury on leaving 
the Hydaspes, when the long vessels were wrecked. 
Their peculiar build has doubtless arisen from the occur- 
rence of such rapids as the Macedonians experienced at 
the junction of the Acesines and Hydaiqpes. 

Tlie curiosity of the people on the banks of the Indus 
was int^ise. One man in the crowd demanded that we 
should st(^ and show ourselves, since there had never 
been a uohite^face in this country before, and we were 
bound to eiiubit, from the wdcome which we had re- 
oeived: be had seen Shah Shooja, he said, (the ex-kiog 
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of Cabool,) but never an Englishman. Need I say we 
gratified him and the crowd, of which he was the spokes- 
man 1 *< Bismilla," " in the name of God," was their 
usual exclamation when we appeared, and we daily 
heard ourselves styled kings and princes. The ladies 
were more curious than their husbands. They wear 
ear-rings of large dimensions, with turquoises suspended 
or fixed to them ; for these stones are of little value in 
the vicinity of Khorasan. Among the women, I should 
note the Syudanees, or Bebees, the female descendants 
of Mahomed : they go about veiled, or rather with a 
long white robe thrown over their entire body, having 
netted orifices before the eyes and mouth. They are all 
b^gars, and very vociferous in their demands for alms : 
one set of them, (for they go about in troops,) when 
they found I did not readily meet their demands, produ- 
ced a written paper from die shrine of Lai Shah Baz, 
at Sehwun, to hasten my charity ! Father Manrique, in 
his journey by the Indus some centuries ago, complains 
** of the frail fiedr ones" who molested him by the way. 
In the present age, the dress of the courtesans, who are . 
to be met in every place of size in the country, would 
give a favourable idea of the wealth of Sinde ; and it is 
one of the few, if not the only, amusements of the in- 
habitants to listen to the lascivious songs of these people. 
They are a remarkably handsome race, and carry along 
with them a spirit of enthusiasm in their performance 
unknown to the ladies of Hindoostan. 

Three days after quitting Bukkur, we came in sight 
of the mountains of Cutch Grundava, distant about a 
hundred miles from the right bank of the Indus; the 
most remarkable peak was named Gendaree. We here 
entered a country inhabited by various Belooche tribes, 
long addicted to piracy and plunder; but their spirit has 
been destroyed by the growing power of the Khyrpoor 
chiefs. They ofifered no opposition or insult ; and many 
came to pay us a friendly visit Their manner of sa^ 
luting each other, which indeed prevails among all the 
Beloochees, is somewhat pecutiar. On approaching, 
tiiey seize the stranger's hand, and touch the right breast 
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With ibe right shoulder, and the left with the left, and 
foUow up the words ^ welcome/' with half a dozen such 
sentences as, ** Are you happy 1 Is every thing right 1 
Are all well, great and small, children and horses ? Yon 
are welcome." 

A vary few days brought us beyond the reach of theae 
Beloochees, and the dominions of Sinde ; for we an- 
diored thirty miles north of Subzulcote, the frontier 
town, on the evening of the 26th, on the line of bound- 
ary between the Khan of the Daoodpootras and the 
ameers of Sinde. Our progress had been exceedingly 
rapid ; for we had a fieivourable breeze, and often followed 
the lesser Inranches of the Indus to escape the yiolenoe 
of the stream. The boats sailed with celerity ; for we 
came oiie hundred and twenty miles by the course of the 
river in six days against the stream. We here had a 
farewell feast from the Khyrpoor ameer and Meer Nus- 
seer Khan, the son of the principal ameer, who had 
shown us marked civility throughout the journey. After 
the people had fered sumptuously, our boats were 
crowded like sheepfolds. I addressed valedictory letters 
to both the ameers and their chief ministers, besides 
several replies to other persons; for the ^cacoethet 
tcribendi" seemed to have beset the nobles of the land ; 
and I had received, in one day, no less than six letters. 
These productions were full of metaphor and over, 
strained expressions of anxiety for our health and safety, 
wiA trite sayings about the advantages of friendship, 
and a lett^ being half an interview. There is no dif. 
ference between the manners of Europe and Asia so 
striking as in correspondence. The natives of the East 
commit the writing and diction of their compositions to 
a native secretary, simply telling him to write a letter of 
friendship, congratulation, or whatever may be the sub- 
ject, to which he affixes his seal, sometimes without a 
penisaL If the signet is not legible, one may often try 
in vain to. find out his correspondent ; for he never names 
himself in his letter. In my epistles, I told the Khyr- 
poor chief that hia friendship and kindness had brought 
6* 
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us without an accident, and with unprecedented speed, 
against the mighty stream of the Indus ; and I thought 
it as well) for the edification of the Hyderabad ameer, to 
add, that the Indue -was a navigable river from the 
ocean, and had abundance of water every where ! I did 
not quit Sinde favourably impressed, either with his cha- 
racter or policy ; but we should not try such a man by 
an' European standard, and he doubtless opposed our 
choice of the route by the Indus on sufficiently good 
grounds. I parted from our Khyrpoor friends really 
with reluctance ; for their hospitality and kindness had 
been great, and it was with difficulty that I wna permit- 
ted to reward the boatmen. The mihmandar said that 
he had been ordered to prohibit it ; and his master only 
desired to please the British government This person 
was very inferior to our former companion the Syud; 
but, if less learned and intelligent, he had the more ster- 
ling qualities of dncerity and honesty: his name was 
Inayut Khan Ghoree. 

We here dismissed, and with regret, our Sindian ech 
cort, which had followed us from the mouth of the In- 
dus. They ^emed to have become attached to us, and 
followed us in our walks and rides wi^th unusual alacri- 
ty; as we were leaving, they accompanied us to the 
water's edge, vnth loud cries of thanks for our kindness 
and prayers for our welfare. They consisted of twenty- 
four men; twelve of whom were Beloochees, and the 
rest Jokeeas, a tribe of mountaineers near Curachee. We 
had not, I am sure, done much to deserve such grati- 
tude ; for they had only received an additipn^l month's 
pay (eight rupees each) to take them back to their coun- 
try, a distance of three hundred and fifty miles. Some 
of them begged to accompany us to Lahore; but, on the 
same principle that they had been hired in Sinde, it 
would be proper to enlist natives of the new country nve 
were entering, and I civilly declmed their request These 
men used to kill game for us ; and were ever ready to 
anticipate our wishes. Their honesty we found unim- 
peachable ; and we never lost any thing in our progress 
through a strange country, protected by strangers on 
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whom we had no tie, and who had heen brought from the 
fields to enter our service. 

The natives of the neighbouring countries, and the 
higher class of people in Sinde, have a singular notion 
regarding the fish diet of the inhabitants. They believe 
it prostrates the understanding ; and, in palliation of ig- 
norance iii any one, often plead that << he is but a Ash- 
eater." The lower order of the Sindians live entirely 
on fish and rice ; and the prevailing belief must be of an 
old date, as they tell an anecdote of one of the emperors 
of BelM who addressed a stranger in his court with the 
question from whence he came ; he replied, from Tatta, 
and the king turned away his head. The stranger, re- 
collecting the prejudice against his country, immediately 
rejoined, that he was not a « fish eater." I am not pre- 
psu»d to state how fiur a fish diet may affect the intellect 
of the Sindian, but I certainly remarked the prolific n^ 
tnre of the food in the number of children on the banks 
of the Indus. The greatest fault which an European 
would find with the people of Sinde is their filthy ludiits. 
They always wear dark-coloured garments from reli- 
gious motives ; but the ablutions of the prophet are little 
attended to. People must be in eftsy circumstances, I be- 
lieve, or cease to feel want before they adopt habits of 
cleanliness. The change <if costume in the people an- 
nounced already a change oi country. Since leaving 
Bukkur, we h»d met many Afghans and natives of the 
kingdom of Cabobl. The boots of some of these stran- 
gers, made of variegated leather, ribbed, in some in- 
stances, not unjik« Sie skin of the tiger, formed an ex- 
traordinary dress for a long-bearded old man. 

In the evening of the 27th we quitted Sinde, and as- 
cended the river for a few miles, where we were met by 
Gholam Kadir Khan, a Nuwab and person of high rank, 
who had been sent to welcome us by Bhawul Khan, the 
diief of the Daoodpootras, in whose coimtry we had 
now arrived. He was a little, pot-bellied old man, with 
a happy expression of countenance ; and he said that 
he was sent to communicate the delight with which his 
master hailed our approach. He brought a most kind 
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message — ^that a fleet of fifteen boats had lieen collected, 
and was now in readiness to convey us through, the 
Daoodpootra country, while the Khan had fitted up a 
boat expressly for our acconunodation. He brought 
likewise a pujye of a hundred rupees, which he said he 
had been desired to send me daily : this I declined, say- 
ing, that money was useless where every necessary and 
luxury of life was furnished by his master's hospitality. 
We soon got on easy terms wil^ our new hosts, and 
weighed anchor next evening for the frontier village, 
where we halted. Many Daoodpootras came to see us; 
they differ in appearance from the Sindians, and wear 
turbans formed of tight and round folds of cloths. 

On the 30th of May our fleet, now swelled to eighteen 
boats, quitted the Indus at Mittuncote, where it receives 
the united waters of the Punjab rivers ; i^id, as if to re- 
mind us of its magnitude, tiie stream was here wider 
than in any other part of its course, and exceeded -2000 
yards. We took a last farewell of its waters, and en- 
tered the Chenab or Acesines of the Greeks. Alexander 
sailed down this river to the Indus ; but no tradition of 
that event is preserved on its banks. The Sindians 
point to Cabool as the theatre of his exploits, where Si- 
kunder the Persian achieved many memorable deeds. In 
the East, as in the West, there have not been wanting 
ages of darkness to draw a mist over truth, and substi- 
tute, in poetical language, the fables of an Eastern coun- 
try for one of the mogt a^entic fi&cts in ancient history 
— the voyage of Alexander on the Indus. Mittun is a 
small town, about a mile distant from the Indus, and oo 
cupies, I imagine, the site of one of the Grecian cities, 
since ihe advantage of its position for commerce attracted 
the attention of Alexander. 

In Lower Sinde the pastoral tribes live ui reed houses, 
and rove from one place to another. In these parts of 
the Indus they dwell in habitations elevated eight or ten 
feet from the ground, to avoid the damp and the insects 
occasioned hy it. These are also built of reeds, and en- 
tered by a ladder. They are small, neat cottages, and 
occupied by wandering tribes, who frequent the banks of 
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the river till the season of inundation. Herodotna men- 
tioDfi that the Egyptians slept in turrets during the rise 
of the Nile. The inhabitants have strange notions r^ 
garding the influence of the Indus on the climate. They 
believe that it gives out a perpetual breeze ; and they, 
therefore, seek a habitation near it, for the heat of Sinde 
is most oppressive. The father of history expressed his 
belief that such also was the case with the Nile ; and it 
is curious that a similar opinton should be entertained 
by the people of Sinde. I can readily understand that a 
vast volume of running water would cool the banks of a 
river: the heat is said to increase on receding from the 
Indus. 

We reached Ooch, where the joint streams of the SnU 
lege and Beas, here called the Grarra, fall into the Cbe* 
nab. The name of Punjnud, or Five Rivers, is unknown 
to the natives ; and we now navigated the Chenab or 
Acesines of the Greeks, the name of the &ve rivers 
being lost in that of the great stream. It is curious to 
observe that this fact is expressly mentioned by Arrian : — 
*< The Acesines retains its name till it falls at last into 
llie Indus, after it has received three other rivers." The 
Sutlege, or Hesudrus, is not mentioned by Alexander's 
historians. These united rivers form a noble stream ; 
and the banks of the Chenab are free from the thick 
tamarisk jungles of the Indtls. They were studded with 
innumerable hamlets, particularly towards the Indus; 
for the rich pasture attracts the shepherd. 

Our arrival at Ooch had been so much earlier than 
was anticipated, as to give rise to an incident which 
might have proved serious. The troops of Bhawul Khan 
were encamped on the banks of the river, and in a dusky 
day our numerous fleet was mistaken for the Seik army, 
which had been threatening to invade his territories. A 
discharge of a ^cannon and some musketry arrested the 
progress of our advanced boat. The mistake was readily 
discovered, and the chagrin and vexation that followed 
afibrded us some amusement. I thought that apologies 
and regrets would never have ceased. 

The town of Ooch stands on a fertile plain at a dis- 
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tanoo of {ova miles from the Acesinet, beauti^Iy shaded 
by trees. It is fonned of three distinct towns, a few 
hundred yards apart from each other, and each has been 
encompassed by a wall of brick, now in ruins. The 
population amounts to 20,000.- The streets are narrow, 
and covered with i^ats as a protection from the sun ; bat 
it is a mean place. We were accommodated in a garden 
well stocked with fruit trees and flowers, which was an 
agreeable change from our confined boats. When pre- 
paring for a journey to visit the khan,-^who was absent 
at Dirawul, in the desert, — ^we were surprised by the ar- 
rival of a messenger, widi the information that he had 
reached Ooch from a distance of sixty miles, that he 
might save us the trouble of coming to him, and evince 
his respect for the British government The messenger 
brought us a deer, which the khan had shot, and of 
which he begged our acceptance, with foTty vessels c^ 
dierbet, and as many of sweetmeats and preserves; also 
a bag dontaming two hundred rupees, which he requested 
I would distribute in charity, to mark the joyfiil event of 
our arrival. 

On the morning of the 3d of June we visited Bkawul 
Khan, who had alighted at a large house outside the 
town,^ a mile distant : he sent an escort of his regular 
troops, with horses, palankeens, and various other con* 
veyiBnoes,--«ne oi which deserves description. It was 
a sort of chair, covered with a red canc^y of cloth, sup- 
ported by two horses, one in front and ^e other behind, 
and the most awkward vehicle that can be inu^ned ; for 
it could be turned with difficulty, and the horses did not 
incUne to such a burden. We passed a line of soldiers, 
about six hundred in number, dressed in uniforms of 
red, blue, white and yellow; and then entered th6 oourt 
yard, under a salute of eighty guns. The passages 
were lined with officers and chiefs; and we found the 
khan seated in an area spread wiUi carpets, attended 
only by about ten persons : he rose and embraced us. 
He made particular enquiries regarding Mr. Elphinstone, 
who, he said, had been the means of raising up a sin- 
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etre tad bsdng friendihip between hie iumiij and tlie 
Britiah government 

Bhawttl Khan ia a handaome man, about thirty jeara 

of age, aomewhat grave in hia demeanour, though moat 

afiabie and gentlemanlike ; during the interview he held 

a naaiy in hia hand, but the telling c(( the beada did not 

intampt hia convenation. He dilated at length on the 

hononrwhich Runjeet Sing had had confenred upon hin 

in leceiving preaenta from the King of Great Britain ; 

nor did he, in any way, betray hia feelinga towaida the 

Lahore diief, though they are far from friendly. The 

khan, unlike moat nativea, aeemed to avoid all political 

anbjecta. He produced hia matchlock, and explained to 

ua hia manner of hunting deer, hia favourite aport; and 

expraaaed a atrong wiah that we ahould accompany hhn 

to hia reaidence in the deaert We left him quitechaimed 

with hia kindneaa, and the ainoere manner in wfaidi he 

had ahown it In the evening the khan aent for our p». 

ruaal the teatimoniala that had been given to hia grand- 

fidher by Mr. Elphinatone, which are preaerved with 

great pride and care in the archivea oi hia government 

For my own part, I felt equal aadafoction to &id the 

EngMah character atand ao high in thia remote comer of 

India, and the juat appreciation of the highminded indi- 

vidnal who had been ^e meana of fixing it 

During our atay at Ooch, we were viaited by aome of 
Ae principal merchanta of Bhawulpoor, who had fol- 
lowed the khan. The intelligence of theae people, and 
extent of their travels, surprised me. Most of them had 
tmveraed the kingdom of Cabool, and viaited Balkh and 
Bokhara : aome had been aa far aa Aatracan ; and they 
uaed the names of these towns with a familiarity aa if 
they had been in India. They had met Russian mer- 
dftuita at Bokhara, but aaaured me that they never came 
to the eaetwaid of that eity. The intervening oountriea 
they repreaented aa perfectly aafe, and bestowed the bigh* 
est commendations on Dost Mahomed, of Cabool, and 
the Uzbeka, who encouraged commercial communicar 
tion. These merchanta are chiefly Hindooa, whose dia- 
poeition peculiarly adapta them' for the patient and paina* 
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taking yocation of a foreign merchant. Some of ^em 
aie Jews, who retain the marks of their nation in all 
countries and places.* 

We continued at Ooch for a week. The place is an- 
cient, and highly celebrated in th^ surrounding countries 
from the tombs of two saints of Bokhara and Bagdad. 
The Ghorian emperors expelled the Hindoo Rajas of 
Ooch, and consigned the surrounding lands to pious Ma- 
homedans. The tombs of the two worthies I have 
named are handsome, and held in much reverence by 
the people ; they are about five hundred years old, and 
tradition is silent regarding the history of the place be- 
yond that period. The posterity of these saints enjoy 
both spiritual and temporal power to the present day ; 
but, instead of ministering to the wants of the inhabi- 
tants, who are needy and poor, they waste their fortunes 
in the chase, and retain hounds and horses for their 
amusement. An inundation of the Acesines, some years 
back, swept away one half of the principal tomb, with a 
part of the town ; and, though the return of ,the river to 
itjs original bed is attributed to the miraculous interfe- 
rence of the deceased saint, the people have, as yet, 
failed to testify their gratitude by repairing his tomb. 
The town of Ooch stands on a mound of earth or clay, 
like the city of Tatta, which I judge to have been formed 
by the ruins of houses. The Chenab has swept away a 
portion of the mound ; and the section of it which has 
been thus exposed seems to support the conjecture whidi 
I have stated. 

On the 5th of June we had a virat from Bhawul- 
Khan. He insisted on coming in person to see us ; and 
sent a large tent to be pitched by our garden, in which 
we received him. He sat for about an hour ; and put 
numerous questions regarding the manufactures of Eu- 
rope. The chief is of a mechanical turn of mind ; he 
produced a detonating gun, which had been made under 

* It was my conversation with these men which made 
me decide on undertaking tbe journey to Central Asia, 
which I afterwards performed. 
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bis directions from an European pattern, and certainly 
did credit to the artificer ; he had also manufactured the 
necessary caps and fuhninating powder. He expressed, 
at this interview, much satisfaction with the presents 
which we had sent him ; they consisted of a brace of pis- 
tols, a watch, and some other articles. The khan came 
in an open sort of chair, to which we conducted him on 
his departure. He was attended by about a thousand 
persons ; and I obeerved that he distributed money as be 
passed along. After the visit, our mihmandar brought 
us presents from the khan ; they consisted of two horses 
richly caparisoned with silver and enamel trappings, a 
hawk, with shawls and trays of the fabrics made at 
Bhawulpeor, some of which were very rich ; to these 
were added a purse of 2000 rupees, and a sum of 200 
for the servants ; and^ last of all, a beautiful matchlock, 
which had its value doubled by ihe manner in which it 
was presented. «The Khan," said the messenger, 
** has killed many a deer with t^ gun ; and he begs you 
will accept it from him, and, when you use it, remember 
that Bhawul Khan i»yOur friend." 

In the evening xfe had a parting interview with 
Bhawul Khan. I g^ve him a handsome percussion gun ; 
and assured him, what I felt most sincerely, that we 
should long remember his kindnestf and hospitality. He 
embraced us on our leaving him ; and entreated us to 
write to him and command his services. The courtiers 
and people were as polite as their chief. 

We left Ooch on the following morning, and pitched 
our camp at the junction of the Chenab with the Garra, 
or united streams of the Beas and Sutlegc. 

The country about Ooch is flat and exceedingly rich ; 
there are many signs of inundation between the town 
and the river. The dust was most intolerable ; but it 
always cleared up towards evening, and we saw the sun 
set in splendour behind the mountains of Sooliman across 
the Indus, eighty miles distant They did not appear 
high, and were not distinguished by any remarkable 
peaks. It is a litUe below the latitude of Ooch that tiiey 
assume a direction parallel to the Indus, which they sf- 
VOL. I. — 7 
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terwardfl preserve. We loet right of the range on our 
voyage to Mooltan the day after leaving Ooch. 

On the morning of the 7th we passed the mouth of 
the Sutlege, and continued our voyage on the Chenab 
to the frontiers of Bhavnil Khan, which we reached aa 
the evening of the 8th. The Chenab receives the Sut- 
lege without turmoil, and appears quite as large above 
as below the conflux. The waters of either river are to 
be distinguished some miles below the junction by their 
colour : that of the Ch«uib is reddish ; and, when joined 
by the Sutlege, the waters of which are pale, the con- 
trast is remarkable. For some distance the one river 
keeps the right, and the other the left, bank ; the Une of 
demarcation b^ween the two being most decided. The 
nature of the soil through which the Chenab flows, no 
doubt, tinges its waters. This peculiarity is well known 
to the natives, who speak of the ** red water ;" but none 
of the ancient authors allude to the circumstance. The 
nature of the country between Ooch and the Indus haa 
been mistaken, as it b never flooded. Several decayed 
canals, if cleared, would yet lead the water of the Che- 
nab to the Indus, and may account for Major Rennell's 
conducting that river into the great stream, so many miles 
above the true point of union, until the geographical 
error was rectified by the misrion to CabooL 

We parted with our nuhmandar, Gholam Codir Khan, 
before passing into the Seik territory. We had seen a 
great deal of him, and found him well i^rmed on all 
such subjects as he could be supposed to -know. He car- 
ried four or five historical works with him, among whidi 
was the Chuchnamu, or History of Sinde, to which I 
have alluded, one or two books on medicine, and some 
volumes of poetry : yet he made a most particular re- 
quest, at our last interview, that I would tell him the 
secret of magic, which he was certain we possessed. I 
assured him of the error under which he laboured: 
« But," said he, « how is it that you have had a fevourar 
ble wind ever since I met you, and performed a twenty 
days' voyage in 'five, when a breath of air does not some- 
times stir in this country for months 1" I told him that 
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wmck was the good fortune of the Engluh. When the 
Kawaab found me wanting in the Uack art, he whie- 
pered that he himsetf was a dealer in spetls and magic ; 
hat Tery sensibly added, that he had no faith in his own 
incantations, high as they stood in the opinion of others; 
though it was not his part to say so. He begged I would 
give him some medicine to prevent him growing &tter; 
but neither regular exercise, nor vinegar, which I pre- 
scribed, seemed to suit his taste. ^ What a whimsical 
creature man is. In Sinde, every person of rank sedu 
for rotundity to support his dignity ; and but a few miles 
from that country, the ^ martyr to obesity'* is considered 
uilbrtunate. 

There is little cordiality subsisting between the Seiks 
«id Bhawul Khan ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I prevailed on the Nawaub to let us ^proceed to the 
8eik camp, a distance of six miles, in the boats belong- 
ng to his master. « The Seiks,'' he said, " are my mas- 
ter's enemies, and no boat of ours shall cross their fron- 
tier." He at last assented, on my becoming answerable 
for the return of the vessels. 

A few hours' sail brought us to the place of rendezvous 
late at night, and the fires of the soldiers blazing in the 
darkness, only increased our anxiety to meet our new 
friends. It was the camp of the party which had been 
sent from Lahore to await our arrival, and had long ex- 
pected us. Immediately on landing, we were received 
by sirdar Lenu Sing, who came with considerable state 
on an elephant, and was attended by a large retinue. 
The srrdar was richly dressed, and had a necklace of 
emeralds, and armlets studded witii diamoinds. In one 
hand he held a bow, and in the other two Persian letters 
in silken bags. He congratulated us in the name of 
Maharajdi Runjeet Sing, on our arrival, and had been 
desired by his highness to communicate that he was 
deeply sensible of the honour conferred upon him by the 
king of England, and that his army had been for some 
time in readiness on the frontier, to chastise the barbae 
rians ot Sinde, who had so long arrested our progress. 
He then delivered to me the letters whidi app(Miited him* 
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self as our mihmandar> in conjunction with two other 
persons ; presenting at the same time a bow, according 
to the custom of the Seiks. On the ceremony being 
terminated, the sirdar and several others placed bags of 
money at my feet, amounting to about 1400 rupees, and 
then withdrew. 

The first intercourse with a new people can never be 
destitute of interest, and the present was far from being so. 

These Seiks are tall and bony men, with a very mar- 
tial carriage : the most peculiar part of their dress is a 
small flat turban, which becomes them well ; they wear 
long hair, and from the knee downwards do not cover 
the leg. When the deputation had withdrawn, an escort 
of regular troops attended to receive orders, and sentries 
were planted round our camp. It was novel to hear the 
words of command given in the French language. 

No sooner had the day broke, than the maharajah's 
people evinced much anxiety to view the dray horses^ 
and we had them landed for exhibition. Their surprise 
was extreme ; for they were little elephants, said they, 
and not horses. Their manes and tails seemed to please, 
from their resemblance to the hair of the cow of Thibet ; 
and their colour, a dappled gray, was considered a great 
beauty. It was not without difficulty that I replied to 
the numerous questions regarding them; for they be- 
lieved that the presents of the king of England must be 
extraordinary in every way ; and for the first time, a. 
dray horse was expected to gallop, canter, and perform 
all the evolutions of the most agile animal. Their as- 
tonishment reached its height when the feet of the horses 
were examined ; and a particular request was made of 
me to permit the despatch of one of the shoes to La- 
hore, as it was found to weigh 100 rupees, or as much 
as the four shoes of a horse in this country. The curi- 
osity was forthwith despatched by express, and accompa- 
nied by the most minute measurement of each of the 
animals, for Runjeet Singes special information. The 
manner in ^hich this rarity was prized, will be after- 
ward! seen, when it is gravely recorded, that the new 
moon fumed pale with envy on seeing it ! 



I 
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Our own comforts were not forgotten among their 
wonder and admiration, for the attentions of the people 
were of the most marked description. Our mihmandar 
said that he had the strictest injunctions regarding our 
reception ; and he rigidly acted up to the spirit of the 
following document, which will hest show the distin- 
guished and kind manner we were treated in the territo- 
ries of Maharvjph Runjeet Sing. 

Copy of the Jlfaharajah^a ** Purwanu^ or Command 
to hia ojfficera, 

** Be it known to Dewan Adjoodia Pursad, Monsieor 
Chevalier Ventura, and the great and wise Sirdar Lenu 
Sing, and Lalla Sawun Mull, Soobadar of Mooltan, that 
when Mr. Bumes reaches the frontier, you are immedi- 
ately to attend to all his wants, and previously despatch 
200 inflBLntiy and the lancers, under Tajee Sing, to Julal- 
poor, that they may be ready on his arrival as an'honoraiy 
escort; and you are at the same time to make known 
your own arrival in the neighbourhood. When Mr. 
Bumes approaches, you are immediately to despatch an 
elephant, with a silver houda, in charge of the dewan, 
who is to state that the animal has been sent for his own 
express use, and then ask him to be seated thereon, 
which will be gratifyiug, as the friendship between the 
states is great 

« When Mr. Bumes has mounted the elephant, then 
diall the Sirdar Lenu Sing, and Sawun Mull, seated on 
other elephants, approach, and have an interview with 
that gentleman, paying him every manner of respect and 
attention in their power, and congratulating him in a 
hundred ways on his safe arrival from a long and distant 
journey, distributing at the same time 225 mpees among 
the poor. You are then to present a handsome bow, 
and each of you eleven gold Venetians, and conduct the 
gmtleman to the halting-place, and there set before him 
HOC mpees, and fifty jars of sweetmeats. You are then 
to supply the following articles : grass, grain, bran, .milk, 
aggs, fowls, sheep (doombus), curds, vegetables, fruit, 
7* 
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roses, spices, water-vessels, beds, and every other thing 
that may be necessary, in quantities without bounds, and 
be neglectful and dilatory in nothing. When you visit, 
you are to parade the two companies and the horse, and 
salute, and then place guards according to Mr. Bumes' 
pleasure. 

'< When yoyiL reach Shoqjuabad, you are to fire a salute 
of eleven guns, and furnish every thing as before direct- 
ed, and present 1100 rupees, with sweetmeats and fruits, 
and attend to every wish that is expressed. If Mt. 
Bumes desires to look at the fort of Shoojuabad, you 
are to attend on him and show it, and see there is no 
obstruction, and that no one even raises his voice. 

« On reaching Mooltan, you are to conduct Mr. Bumes 
with great respect, and pitch his camp in whatever gar- 
den he shall select ; the Huzooree, the Begee, the Shush 
Muhl, or the Khass wu Am, or any other. You are then 
to present him with a purse of 2500 rupees, and 100 
jars of sweetmeats, and fire a salute of eleven guns from 
the ramparts of the fortress. When you have compli- 
mented him on his arrival, you are to suggest for his 
consideration, whether he would not like to halt at Mool- 
tan for five or six days after his long journey, and act 
entirely as he desires ; if he wishes to view the fort, you 
three persons are to attend him, and allow no one to 
make a noise, and take most particular care that the Ni- 
hungs, and such other wrong-headed people, are kept at 
a distance. 

« In quitting Mooltan, you are to load 100 camels ¥^ 
provisions for the supply of Mr. Bumes to Lahore, and 
Soobadar Sawan Mull is to attend him in person for the 
first stage, and after taking leave, repair to the camp of 
Monsieur Chevalier Ventura. Sirdar Lenu Sing and 
Dewan Adjoodia Pursad, together with Futih Sing Ram- 
gurree, accompanied by an escort of two companies and 
the lancers, shall attend Mr. Bumes, and proceed by 
easy stages to Lahore, despatching daily notice of hui 
approach. At Dehra, Syudwulla the Kardar is to pre- 
sent 1100 rupees, with the usual sweetmeats; and yon 
are all directed to remember, in every instance, and at 
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«11 times, the great firiendship which sabnsts between the 
two states." 

There is at all times much display and hyperbole in 
affidrs of this description throughout the East; but in 
the presei^ instance it will be observed, that the maha- 
rajah not only evinced his liberality in other matters, but 
in throwing open to our inspection the strong holds of 
his country, which can be duly appreciated by those only 
who have experienced the extreme jealousy of most In« 
dian governments. The Seik Sirdars in attendance on 
as were likewise most communicative ; and this is the 
more remarkable, as it could not have escaped the maha^ 
rajah, that in taking the unfrequented tract we had fol- 
lowed on the Indus we were seeking for new informar. 
tion, after the ifpirit of our country. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Voyage in the country of the Seiluh-Shoai)aabad^Mooltjan ; ite 
aniiquity— Probably the capital of the Malti— Public buiJdinjM— < 
Religious intolerance— Climate— Phenomena— -Date-trees ; Tra- 
ditions of th«ir introduction — Q^uit Mooltan-— Peloo ahrub — ^Ar* 
rangftraents for our advance to Lahore— Alexander the Great- 
Enter the Ravee, or Hydraotea— Tolumba—Visit the Uydaspee— 
Description of its confluence w th the Cbeoab— Probable identitgr 
of a modern tribe with the Ca hei— Ruins of Sborliote— Valua* 
ble Bactrian coin found at it— Birds and re.itiles— Heat— Ruins 
of Haraitpa— A tiger bunt— Seik courage— Intelligence of tbe 
mihman^ar— Letter and deputation ftova Lahore'^»Seik feffliles. 

By the 12th of June, our preparationB for the voyage 
were completed, and yfe again embarked on the Chenab. 
The boats here were of a very inferior description, still 
called << zohruk •" they had no sails, and hoist a mat on 
a low mast instead ; their waists are scarcely a foot above 
water, and those which they could collect for us, were 
but the different ferry boats of the river. There is no 
trade carried on by water in this country, and there are 
in consequence no boats. A sail of a few hours brought 
us to the ferry opposite Shoojuabad, where we halted. 
The country is of the richest and most fertile descrip- 
tion, and its agricultural resources are much increased, 
by conducting water to the remoter parts, in large canals 
and aqueducts. 

In the evening of the 13th we visited the town of 
Shoojuabad, which stands four miles eastward of the 
river. It is a thriving place, surrounded by a fine wall 
of brick, about thirty feet high. The figure of the place . 
is that of an oblong square, and the wall is strengthened 
by octagonal towers, at equal distances. The interior is 
filled up with houses, which are built in streets, at right 
angles to one another ; and a suburb of huts surrounds 
the walls. Shoojuabad fort was built by the Nuwab of 
Mooltan in the year 1808, and the public spirit of that 
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person raised it, in the course of ten years, to great opor 
lence. It is situated in a most beautiful country, and is 
watered by two spacious canals for many miles, both 
above and below the town. It was captured by the Seiks, 
along with Mooltan, and now forms the frontier fortress 
of the Lahore chiel We were accompanied to Shoojua^ 
bad by our mihmandar, who appeared in state for the 
occasion ; he sat on an elephant in a chair of silver, — 
two hoiises were led before him, with saddles of red and 
yellow velvet, — ^his bow and quiver were borne by one 
menial, and his sword by another ; while he himself was 
decorated with precious jewels. At the palace of the 
town, we were met by many of the respectable inhabit- 
ants, before whom the <<zyafut," or money gift, and 
sweetmeats of the maharajah, were presented to us. We 
afterwards were conducted through the principal street, 
and welcomed in a gratifying manner, wherever he yreat. 
On quitting the fortress the garrison fired a salute. 

On the 15th we came in sight of the domes of Mool- 
tan, which look well at a distance ; and alighted in the 
evening at the Hoozooree Bagh, a spacious garden en- 
dosed by a thin wall of mud, a mile distant from the 
city. The ground is laid out in the usual native style ; 
two spacious walks crossed each other at right angles, 
and are shaded by large fruit trees, of the richest foliage. 
In a bungalow, at the end of one of these walks, we 
took up our quarters, and were received by the authori- 
ties of the city in the same hospitable nianner as at 
Shoojuabad. They brought a purse of 2500 rupees, 
with 100' vessels <^ sweetmeats, and an abundant sup- 
ply of fruit ; we felt happy and gratified at the chs^ige 
of scene, and civilities of the people. 

The city of Mooltan is described in Mr. Elphinstone's 
work on Cabool, and it may appear foreign to my pur- 
pose to mention it ; but his mission was received here 
with great jealousy, and not permitted to view the inte- 
rior of the town, or the fort. I do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to add the following particulars, drawn up after iv 
week's residence. The city of Mooltan is upwards of 
three miles in circumference, surrounded by a dilapidated 
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wall, and overlooked on the north by a fortre— rf ali e ug t fi w 
It contains a population of about 60,000 aouls, one third 
of whom may be Hindoos ; the rest of the populalioii 
Is Mahomedan, for though it is subject to the Seiks, their 
number is confined ta the ^Bornson, which does not ex<*^ 
ceed 500 men. The A^hans have left the eouiitry, siner 
they ceased to govern. Many of the houses evidently 
stand on the ruins of others : they are built of burnt 
brick, and have flat roofe : they sometimes nae to th« 
height of six stories, and their loftiness gives a gloomy 
appearance to the narrow streets. The inhabitants are 
chiefly weavers and dyers of cloth. The silk manufac-^ 
ture of Mooltan is called ** kais," and may be had of all 
colours, and from the value of 20 to 120 rupees : it is 
' less delicate in texture than the " loongees" of Bhawnl- 
poor. Runjeet Sing has, with much propriety, encott* 
raged their manu&cture, since he captured the city ; and 
by giving no other cloths at his court, has greatly in* 
creased their consumption, and they are worn as sash«» 
and scarfs by all the Seik sirdars. They are also ex- 
ported to Khorasan and India, and the duties lei»ied aie 
moderate. To the latter country, the ro«iie by JaysnW 
meer and Beecaneer is chosen in preference to that by 
Sinde, from the trade being on a more equitable footing. 
The trade of Mooltan is much the same as at Bhawul* 
poor, but is on a larger scale, for it has forty shroflEs^ 
(money changers) chiefly natives of Shikarpoor. The 
tombs of Mooltan are celebrated : one of them, that of 
Bawulhuq, who flourished upwards of bO% years ago, 
and was a contemporary of Sadee the Persian poet, is 
considered very holy ; but its ardutecture is surpassed 
by that of his grandson, Rookn-i-AUum, who reposes 
under a massy dome sixty feet in height, whidi was 
erected in the year 1323, by the Bmperor Tooghluck, ae 
his own tomb. Its foniidation stands on higher ground 
than the summit of the fort wall; there is also a Hindoo 
temple of high antiquity, called Pyladpooree ; mentioned 
by Thevenot in 1665. 

The fortress of Mooltan merits a more particular de* 
scription ; it stands on a mound of earth, waA is so. tzse* 
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gidar figure of six sides, the longest of which (towards 
the north-west) extends for about 400 yards. The wall 
has upwards of thirty towers, and is substantially .built 
of burnt brick, to the hmght of forty feet outside; but 
m the interior, the space between the ground and its 
summit does not «xoeed four or five feet, and the foun- 
dations of some of the buildings overtop the wall, and 
are to be seen fram the plain below. The interior is 
filled with houses, and till its capture by the Seiks in 
ISi8, was peopled, but the inhabitants are not now per- 
mitted to enter, and a few mosques and cupolas, more 
substantially built than the other houses, alone remain - 
among the ruins. The fortress of Mooltan has no ditch; 
^e nature of the country will not admit of one being 
constructed; and Runjeet Sing has hitherto expended 
great sums without effect The inundation of the Che- 
nab, and its canals, together with rain, render the vici- 
nity of Mooltan a marsh, even in the hot weather, and 
before the swell of the river has properly set in, the wa- 
ters <^ last year remain. The walls of the fortress are 
protected in two places by dams of earth ; the modem 
fort of Mooltan was built on the site of the old city, by 
Meorad Bukhsh, the son of Shah Jehan, about the year 
1640, and it subsequently formed the Jagheer of that 
prince's brothers, the unfortunate Daro Shikoh, and the 
renowned Aurungzebe. The Afghans seized it in the 
time of Ahmed Shah, and the Seiks wrested it from the 
A^^mns, after many struggles, in 1818. The conduct 
«of its governor during the siegQ deserves mention ; when 
called on -to surrender the keys, and offered considerate 
Izeatment, he sent for reply, that they would be found in 
his h^ieurt, but he would never yield to an infidel ; he 
perished bravely in the breach, ^is name, Moozuffur 
Khan, is now revered as a saint, and his tomb is placed 
in one of the holiest sanctuaries of Mooltan. The Seiks 
threw down the walls of the fort in many places, but 
th^ have since been .thoroughlgr renewed or repaired ; 
they are about six foei thick, and could be easily breach- 
ed from the mounds tibiat have been left in baking the 
hricks, which are within cannon range of the waBi. 
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Mooltan is one of the most ancient cities in India, 
We read of its capture by Mahomed-bin-Cassim^ in the 
first century of the Hejira, and its wealth afterwards at- 
tracted the Ghiznian, Ghorian, and Moghul emperors of* 
Hindoostan. But we have little reason to ^oubt its being 
the capital of the Malli of Alexander : Major Rennell 
has supposed that metropolis to have been higher up, and 
nearer the banks of the Revee, because Arrian states, 
that the inhabitants fled across that river. This is high 
authority, but Mooltan is styled " Malli than,'' or ** MaUi 
tharun" the place of the Malli, to this day, and we have 
no ruins near Tolumba, the site pointed at by Rennell to 
fix on as the supposed capital It is expressly stated that 
Alexander croso^ the Ravee, and after capturing two 
towns, led his forces to the capital city of the Malli. As 
the distance from the river is but thirty miles, and Mool- 
tan is considered a place of high antiquity, I do not see 
why we should forsake the modem capital when in search 
of the ancient : had we not the earliest assurances of 
the age of Mooltan, its appearance would alone indicate 
it. The houses are piled upon ruins, and the town stands 
on « mound of clay, the materials of former habitations 
which have gradually crumbled, an infiedlible proof of 
antiquity, as I have remarked of Tatta and Ooch. The 
late Nawab of Mooltan, in sinking a well in the city, 
found a war drum, at a depth of sixty feet from the sur- 
face ; and several other articles have been from time to 
time collected, but no coins have been hitherto seen* 
Mooltan may, in some degree, be considered to answer 
the description of the Brahmin city and its castle, which 
Alexander captured, before attacking the capital of the 
Malli; but in that case, we should have no site to fix on 
as the capital. The manufactures of Mooltan and 
Bhawulpoor, the ** kais" and " loungee," seem to assist 
in fixing the country of the Malli, for Quintus Curtius 
informs us that the ambassadors of the Malli and Oxy- 
dracflB (Mooltan and Ooch) *< wore garments of cotton, 
lawn, or muslin (lines vestes,) interwoven with gold, and 
adorned with purple," and we may safely translate 
« line vestes," into the stufifs of Mooltan and Bhawul- 
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poor, which are interwovtti with gold, and moat fraqueni' 
\j of a purple colour. 

IHiring our stay at Moolftaa, we wera freely condacted 
to view the liona of thia decayed viearoyalty of the 
Mogul empire. In the interior of the fort there ia the 
Hindoo temple, before alluded io, which ita TOtariee be- 
lieve to be oif boundleaa antiqaity, and with it coiqBle the 
following tradition. One Hurnakua, a giant, deapiaed 
God, and worahim^ hinaelf ; he deaired hia aon Pylad 
to follow hia etepa, and waa about to murder him for hia 
eontumacy, whrai the youth waa mkaculoualy aaved by 
an incarnation of the Deity, who appeared in a ahape of 
half Uon and man. Hunu^ua had gtven out that hia 
death could never be eflected in earth or air, in fire or 
water, by awoid or bow, by nig^ or day ; and it happei^ 
ed wkhout an infiingement of theiw oooditioiia, for Nur* 
singavater (the name of the incamatian} aeited him at 
dna^ and placing him on hia knee, tore Humakua to 
pieoea, and took hia aon under protection. Thii Hin* 
doo temple» which goea by the name of Pyladpooree, ia 
a low building, aui^xHrted by wooden piJUaia, with the 
idola Hooneeman aiMl Guneaaa aa guaidiana to ita portaL 
It ia the only place of Hindoo wenhip in Mooltan ; we 
were denied entrance to it. 

There ia a ahrine of aome eeikhnty, near tha walla of 
Mooltan, where reat the ramMna of Shumai^Tabreeaee, a 
aaint from Bagdad, who ia believed to have peifonBied 
many miracleB, and even raised the dead. Thia worthy, 
as the story ia toJd, waa flayed alive for his pietensiona. 
He had king begged hia bread in the ei^, and in hia 
hunger cau^t a fish, which he held up to the sun, and 
brou^t that luminary near enough to roast it^ thia 
eatablishftd his naemoiy and equivocal fama on a firmer 
basis. The nativea to this day attribute the heat oi 
liilooltan, which is proverbial, to this incideBt. 

In the ready belief which the inhabitanta of Mooltan 
grant to audi absurdities, we see little to exalt them ia 
the scale of reasonable beings ; but it seems inherent in 
the people to propagate and uphold such delusions, for 
there are tales equally improbable regarding eveiy tomb 
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in the city. Rookn-i-alum, the son of Bhawul Haq, re'*' 
moved to his present sepulchre when dead. 

At Mooltan we first saw the practice of religion 
amongst the Seiks. In a yeranda of the tomb of Shumsi- 
Tabreezee, a ** Gooroo/' or priest of that persuasion, 
had taken up hisabode nnce die conquest of the city. 
We found him seated on the ground with a huge volume 
in front of him ; and a pace eovered with cloth, like an 
altar, at one end of the apartment : he opened the book 
at my request, and repeating the words « wa gooroojee 
ka futteh,"* touched the volume with his forehead, and 
all the Seiks in attendance immediately bowed to the 
ground : he then read and explained the fost passage that 
he turned up, which was as follows; — « All of you have 
sinned ; endeavour therefore to purify yourselves : if yon 
neglect the caution, evil will at last overtake you.** I 
need hardly mention that the volume was the << Grinth," 
or holy book of the Seiks : their reverence for it amocmtir 
to veneration, and the priest waves a « ehourtff* or a 
Tibet cow's fail, over it, as if he were fanning an em- 
peror. The Gooroo was free from pomp and pride, and 
grave a willing exphination to our enquiries : he opened 
his holy book to acknowledge the gift of a few rupees, 
that I made in due form, and requested my acceptance o€ 
some confections in return. 

The presence of a Seik priest, and the paraphernalia 
of his order, under the roof of a Mahomedan tomb, will 
furnish a good conunentary on the state of that religion 
in this country ; it is barely tolerated. In this city, which 
held for upwards of eight hundred years, so high a Ma- 
homedan supremacy, there is now no public **numaz /" 
the true believer dare not lift his voice in public. The 
" Eeda*^ and the Mohuram pass without the usual ob* 
servances ; the " Ullaho Mbttr** of the priest is never 
heard ; the mosques are yet frequented, but the pious are 
reduced to offering up their orisons in silence. Such has 
been the state of things since Mooltan f^l, in 1818, and 

• •• May the Gooroo be victorious,'* the national waf- 
ery of the Seiks. 
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yetthe numb«r of Seiks u oon&Md to liiflt<tf the giRi* 
son, from four to five hundred men. The M«homedan% 
who amount to about forty tbouiwd sonliy mfier no 
other inconyeniefioe &om their new mactens, who afford 
eveij protection to their trade. The Seilu exeuae then^- 
aelvesy hy alleging, that they have not inflicted^ in rctii- 
bution, one fourth of their own aufierings at tibe handa 
of the Mahomedans. They are, I believe, correct in the 
averment, but religioua persecution is always revolting; 
and exercises a baneAil influence in every age and 
countiy. 

The climate of Meoltan ditifen from that of the eoun- 
tries Ipwer down the Indus; showers of rain are com- 
mon at all seasons, and yet the dust is intolerable. For 
nine successive evenings, we had a tornado of it from 
the we8tward,^vith lightning; and distant thunder. Buch 
storms are said to be frequent; they appear to set in from 
Ibe 'SoolimaB mountains, between which «nd the Indu£ 
the sand or dust is raised. The heat and dnst of Mool- 
tan have grown into a proverb, to which have been add- 
ed, not unmeritedly, the prevalenoe of beggars, and the 
number of the tombs, in the foUowiag Persian coupleti-^ 

« Chuhar cheez hust, toohiujal-t-> Mooltan. 
Gird, guda, gurma wu goristan." 

As far as I could judge, tibe satire is just ; the dust dark- 
^led the sun: the thermometer rose in June to 100^ of 
Fahrenheit, in a bungalow artificially cooled : the beggars 
hunted us every where ; and we trod on the cenwtories 
of the dead, in whatever direction we rode. 

The country around Mooltan is highly cultivated ; the 
Acesines sends the water of ito inundation to the very 
walls of the. city, and there is a large canal, that extends 
it, at other seasons, through Mooltan itsel£ The plain 
that intervenes between the river and city has the appear- 
ance of a rich meadow, and is overgrown with date trees, 
which form here a productive source of revenue. It is 
a popular belief in the countiy, that this tree was intro- 
duced from Arabia by the army of Mahomed^bin-Cassim, 
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who broagfat Ihe fruit as a provMon for hk army. It is 
a cnriona £»et that they aie prindpally fo«nd in ihe track 
of that invader, vib» marched from Alore to Mooltan. If 
the tradition be tme, the destroying Mosl^n compensate 
od in some degree for the evils and scouige of his inroad. 
There are many ruined hamlets aroisnd Mooltan, the re- 
mains of Jagfaeers, held by the Afghans, bnt (iioagh 
these are deserted their inhabitants have only changed 
their residence, and occupy houses in the city. 

We removed our camp on the SOth to the banks of 
the Acesines, which is four miles distant. The river is 
about six hundred and My yards wide, but at the ferry 
itself, it is expanded to thouMads at this season. We 
here found ten boats, laden with nyneral salt, from Pisd 
Dadun Khan ; they exceeded eighty feet in length* Tliese 
boats drop down to MooUan in twelve days, from the 
mines, when frilly laden. 

We embarked on the 21st of June, on a boat which 
the maharajah had fitted up for our reception with two 
wooden bungalows ; and, along with the rest of our fleet, 
prosecuted our voyage. We did not again exdiange our 
boats, in the way to Lahore. On quitting the feny at 
Mooltan, we came in sight of the desert that lies between 
the Chenab and the Indus. It does not commence so 
low as Ooch, as has been represented in our maps, but 
near the latitude of Mooltan, and runs parallel with the 
river, at a distance of about two miles, leaving a stripe 
of cultivated land. The sand-hills resemble those of the 
tea shore, and have a scanty covering of bushes, I can^ 
not call it veodnre : they do not exceed twenty feet in 
elevation, but from refraction often appeared mudi higher. 
There is a great contrast between the sterile tract, and 
the champaign plains of ibe eastern bank, which we 
found every wh^ irrigated. The villages lie at a dis- 
tance of about two miles from the river, and have their 
fields fertiliied from canals, by the Persian wheeL On 
the banks of the Indus wells are common, but on the 
Chenab they are only to be seen on the verge of cuials 
that braneb from it. 
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There is a dirab called «peeioo/'* wfaieh is to b« 
found in this neighhonrhood, and in all tracts of saline 
soil that border on the Indus and Punjab riven. It pro* 
duces a red and white berry, which has but a poor flavour ; 
the taste of its seeds resembles watercresses: this is the 
season of the fruit, and it was exposed for sale in the 
bazaars of Mooltan. I observed this shrub in greatest 
abundance in the delta, and lower parts of l^de; and, 
as I am satined that it is only to be found in the parti- 
cular soil described, I believe we recognise it in Arrian's 
Indian Hist<Nry. «The leaves resemble those of the 
laurel ; tfaej grow chiefly in places where the tide flows 
among tfaem, and where they are again left dry at low 
water. Their flower is white, and in the shape like a 
violet, but much exeelling it in sweetness." 

The arrangements made for our progress through the 
Seik teiritories were veiy complete. We sailed from 
sunrise to sunset; and found thirty or forty villagers 
alongside by day-break to drag eadi boat The fatigue 
and ex^tion which these people underwent in a bet sun 
was excessive. When they passed a field of melons, 
but few were left to the owner ; and many an old lady 
seolded loudly as they invaded her property. The peo- 
ple of this country are treated with li^e conidderaticm 
by the government ; they are not oppi>essed, yet consideiv 
ed its servants since the conquest But for our inter- 
ference, these villagers, who had waded through the water 
and quidksands, would have been dismiswd empty-hand- 
ed at night. The bounty of the maharajah enabled us 
daily to entertain sumptuously, with flour and ghee, three 
hundred hungry villagers ; and the mihmandar forther 
assured me that due remission would be made for the 
destruction of the fields in our progress. While we our- 
selves advanced by water, the elephants, camels, and 
escort seconded our motions on shore ; and we always 
found them drawn up in parade array on the ground 
fixed for our night's encampment; we always slept on 
shoie. Before dusk we rode out on elephants to the 

* Salvadora Persica. 

8* 
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neighbouring viUttges, and convened v^sl^ the people. 
They aie lamentaUy ignorant ; and consisted chiefly of 
Jat% a tribe of Mahomedans engaged in agticHltiue. 
They are not allowed to pray aloud ; but they stimulated 
each other when preissed in our service by loud shouts 
and invocations to Bhawul Huq, the reveied saint of 
Mooitan. 

As the sun set on the 2dd, we moored below the vil- 
lage of Fazil Shah, in the mouth of the Bavee or Hy- 
draotes, still called Iraotee by the natives. This was the 
qfiot whwe Alexander of Maeedon met his anxious army 
aiier his severe wound, and showed to his troops that his 
prodous life was yet preserved: but these are events 
which live only in ihe historical woiks of £>urope ; they 
are unknown to the natives of Asia. I must mention^ 
however, a dreumstance corroborative of the Greek his- 
torians, — the fields of beans that I observed on the banks 
of this river. They led Alexander, for some tiine, to 
mistake the heads of the Indus for tha NUe; and now 
remain, in a distant age, as proc^ of his journey. Mid 
aocurat^ in the historians of hii expedition. 

The intelligence of our arrival in the country of the 
Sdks soon reached Lahore; and a pair of gold tnnliits^ 
set with diamonds and emeralds, arrived in due course 
as a gift from the maharajah to our nuhmandar. The 
Lahore chief is munificent m his dbtribution of presents 
among his nobles, though less so than in former years. 
Grants of land, and gifts of jewels and money, are yet 
made. They attest the wealth of tlie country, and the 
sound policy of the prince. 

On the 24ih we quitted the Aceaines, and entered on 
the navigation of the Ravee. At the point of union, the 
former river has a breadth of three quarters oi a mile, 
though the deep part does not extend for five hundred 
yards. 

Lieut Macartney makes mention of a report which 
he had heard of the Chenab being foidable in the cold 
season below this point; but the natives assured me, that 
such an occurrence had never happened in the memory 
of man, and I found the soundings to exceed twelve feet. 
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The Chtndb^ indeed, is <miy mSanm to the Indw; Its 
enrrent k more rapid than that river, and, with its do* 
preand banks, it yet preserves every where a depth of 
two fitfiioms. The Ravee throws itself into Ao Chcnab 
by three mouths, dose to eaeh other. The river is very 
small, and vesemUes a canal, rarely exceeding one Iran- 
died and fifty yaids in breadth in any part of its eonrsa.. 
Its banks are predpttons, so that it dec^pens befiire it ex- 
pands. NoAing can exceed the CKK^edness of its 
eomse, which is a great impediment to navigation, for 
we oAen Ibimd ou tse i v e s, aftinr half a day's sail, within 
two miles of the spot ftom which we started. The water 
of the Ravee is redder than that of tile Chenab. It is 
findaUe in meet places for e^^ht moiths of liie year. Its 
banks are ov e rgrown with reeds and tamariiik, and lor 
half the distance, from its estoary to the capita!, tiieie is 
no cultivation. There are no canals or cuts from thb 
river below Lahore, l^ete is a very extensive one above 
thatdt^, whidi I shall have occasion to mention here- 
after. 

On the 27th of June we reached the small town of 
Tolumha, which is situated in a grove of date trees, near- 
ly three miles soulk of the Kavee. Sheri^ Been, the 
histnrian of Timour, informs as tint that conqueror 
crossed the Ravee at Tolumha on his route to Delhi, so 
that we now found ourselves on the track of another in- 
vader. 

The Tartar is yet remembered by lus offerings at the 
dirines in this neighbourhood. Below the town, the 
Ravee assumes a straight course for twelve miles, and 
presents a vista of besutifiil scenery, as the banks are 
fringed with lofty trees, that overhang the river. The 
natives attribute this peculiarity in the Ravee to divine 
influence. The clothes of a saint, when bathing, were 
washed into the stream, and the eyes of the holy m«n, 
when turned in search of them, straightened the river 1 

The Hydaspeswas now at hand, the spot where it 
unites with the Acesines was only foily-ftve miles dis- 
tant : here the fleet of Alexander encountered its disas- 
ters in the rapids, and the hordes of Timour were terrifi- 
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ed by ihe noise of &e waters. Much to the surprise of 
our Seik friends, who could not comprehend the motires 
of our curiosity, we set out on a gallo{Mng expedition for 
the scene of these memorable eyents, and found ourseiyes 
on the second eyening on the banks of the Hydaspes. 
Our anxiety to behold the « fabulous Hydaspes" was 
heightened by the belief, that this spot, so famous in its 
ancient history, had neyer been visited by an European 
since the days of the Greeks. The riyer joins the 
Acesines with a murmuring noise, but the yelodty of the 
current is inconsiderable, and yessels pass it without 
danger, except in July and August There are no eddies 
or rocks, nor is the channel confined, but the ancient 
dharacter is supported by the ncMse of the confluence, 
which is greater than that of any of the other riyers. 

The boatmen at the ferry said, that, during the swell 
of the riyer, they placed themselyes under the protection 
of a saint, whose tomb stands at the fork of the two riyers. 
The superstitious reliance bespeaks danger. We stood 
on the yerge of the riyer, talking with the people, till the 
sun set in the desert westward of us ; our 8eik compan- 
ions in the mean time bathing in the stream ; for, if d&> 
priyed of the enjoyment which we derived, they had a 
compensation in the belief of performing ablutions, at a 
holy spot, the junction of one riyer with another. 

This riyer is named Behut or Bedusta, also Jelum, by 
the people on its banks, and falls into the Acesines or 
Ghenab in the latitude of 31® li' 30'^ forty-fiye miles 
north of the town of Toltimba, on the Rayee. The 
banks of the Hydaspes coincide but faintly with the 
description of Arrian : they do not confine the riyer in a 
narrow channel, nor are there rocks any where near to 
mark the spot where the Greeks retired with their dis- 
mantled fleet The name of Hydaspes is yet discoyer- 
able in the modem i^pellation of Bedusta. The Hy- 
daspes is less rapid, and altogether a raoaUer stream than 
the Acesines, being about five hundred yards in breadth 
at the point of conflux ; when joined, these riyers roll on 
for a short distance in a channel full a mile in breadth, 
and about tweWe feet deep. 
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The timber of whidi the boats of the Punjab are eon- 
stnicted is chi^ floated down b^ the Hjdaspes from 
die Indian Caacasns, which moet satisfiictorily explaim 
the seieeti<m of its banks as the site of a naral arsenal 
by Alexander in preference to the oAer rivers, by any of 
whidi he might hare reached the Indus without a retro^ 
grade movement. There are but few boats on this river : 
about fifly are used in the salt trade at Find Dadun IQian, 
some c^ which carry five hundred, maonds of salt, and 
exceed cme hundred feet in length, being built like the 
« Zohruk," rounded at both ends. They do not hmst a 
sail, and often pass the conflux in safety. We are in- 
formed that ^e war-ships of the Greeks encountered the 
greatest difficulties in ihe navigation of this river, and 
are naturally led to attribute the calamities of some <^ 
them to the build, since the provision boats, which are 
described as of « a round form," and, I presume, like 
Hie ** Zohruk," escaped uninjured. That Alexander 
built the greatest part of his ovm fleet, is certain, for he 
commenced his voyage on the Hydaspeswith eight hun- 
dred vessels; and when he first reached that stream he 
was entirely destitute of them ; so that he ordered the 
boats by which he passed the Indus to be broken up and 
brought by land across the Doab. We hear likewise of 
triremes and biremes, that in no way correspond vdth the 
present description of boats on the Indus ; from which 
it is probable that the round boats which escaped unin- 
jured were country vessels. 

The Hydaspes and Acesines have been forded in the 
cold seasons ; but when joined they have never been 
passed but by boats. Timour, in his expedition to Delhi, 
tiirew a bridge across the conflux at Trimo ferry. Run- 
jeet Singh swam the Hydaspes at Sahewal with a large 
body of horse ; but that enterprising chief has crossed 
the Indus itself above Attok in the same manner. The 
merchants from Khorasan travel to India at all seasons, 
taking the route by Dera Ismael Khan, Mankere, and 
the Sandy Desert, crossing at Trimo, on the road to 
Toolumba. The country between these last two pfaioes 
diSisrs from the right beiik of the Hydaspes : destitute 
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of sand hills, it is almost as barren and desert A sheet 
of hard clay, with clumps of tamarisk, khmr, Ian, kejra, 
a|id such other shrubs as are to be found in the Thurr, 
or Desert of India, extends from the Chenab to the 
Ravee. There is not a blade of grass but on the banks 
of the rivers. Water is procurable from welLi about 
thirty- feet deep, but is scarce, and always fetid and nox- 
ious, though rarely salt. 

The population chiefly consists of the pastoral tribe of 
Kattia, or Jun, who are^so called from their living an 
erratic life, ** Jun" having that signification : few of them 
are found at any distance from the rivers but in the rainy 
season. They have immense herds of bufialoes and 
camels, from tiie milk of which they derive sustenance; 
hardly cultivating the soil, though some tolerable fields 
of tobacco, raised by irrigation, may be seen near their 
habitations. They are a tali and handsome race ; which 
may be attributed to a rule among them, prohibiting 
marriages before their females attain the age of twenty- 
years : they believe that the children of an early union, 
so common among every other Indian tribe, are puny 
and unhealthy. These Kattia are a predatory and war- 
like race : few of them are free from scars and wounds. 
They extend from the banks of the Hydaspes across the 
deserts to Delhi, and are the aborigines of this country, 
in whom, I think, we recognise the Cathiei of Arrian ; as 
he calls Uiem "a, stout people, well skilled in military 
affairs." I am aware that these people have been sup- 
posed to be the Kuttrees or Rajpoots ; but their country 
is further to the south, and they did not occupy this part 
of India on the Greek invasion. 

In the space which intervenes between the Hydaspes 
and Ravee, and about equidistant from either river, stand 
the nuns of Shorkote, near a small town of that name. 
They occupy a considerable space, being much larger 
than Sehvnm, and of the same description ; viz., a mound 
of earth, surrounded by a brick wall, and so high as to 
be seen for a circuit of six or eight miles. The tradi- 
tions of the people state that a Hindoo rajah of the name 
of Shor ruled in this city, and was attacked by a king 
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from "Wulaynt," or the countries westward, about 
1300 yeaxB ago, and overcome through supematunil 
means. Shorkote is mentioned by Timour's historian ; 
and its locality leads me to fix on it as the place where 
Alexander received his wound, for he crossed to the west 
bank of die Hydraotes in pursuit of the Malli, who had 
retired to « a fortified dty not far off," the walls of which 
were of brick. The story of the King of the West is, 
to say the least of it, a very probable tradition of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. The construction of the place throws 
some light on the fortresses which were captured by 
Alexander. Ancient cities on the Indus appear to have 
been mounds of earth surrounded by brick walls. At 
Shorkote I had the good fortune to procure a variety of 
coins, which I long believed to be Hindoo ; but my sur- 
mise regarding the antiquity of the spot received a strong 
and satisfactory confirmation through the intelligence of 
the able secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, — 
Mr. James Prinsep. That gentleman discovered it to be 
Bactrian coin, resembling that of an Appolodotus, and 
shaped like a Menander, — ^two coins of the Bactrian mo- 
narchs, found by Colonel J. Tod, and engraved in the 
transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. The Greek 
word Bazileos may be read ; and I had, therefore, to con- 
gratulate myself on having, in my journey to the Hydas- 
pes, found the first Grecian relic in the Punjab. 

We retraced our steps from this famous river, and saw 
much of the Kattia, or Jun tribe. They were greatly 
surprised by our visit, and approached in crowds to see 
us. They live in scattered villages, and move their 
houses from place to place. Both men and women were 
tall and stout, with sun-burnt complexions. The men 
allow their hair to grow in loose tresses over their shoul- 
ders : the women have ear-rings of an enormous size ; 
but the stout and sturdy dames appeared not the least 
incumbered from their weight. 

We returned to Toolumba on the 1st of July, jaded 
from the excessive heat, but highly gratified with our 
journey. We immediately embarked, and prosecuted 
our voyage. During our absence the river had risen 
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two feet, from a fall of rain in the mountains; but it did 
not appear much wider. We saw more aquatic birds 
in the Ravee than in our whole voyage; they consisted 
of cranes, storks, pelicans, ducks, teal, dec Among the 
inhabitants of the river itself^ a creature called ** bolun" 
was the most remarkable. We saw several of them in 
the mouth of the Ravee, which were of a black colour, 
and rolled like the porpoise. The natives class this fish 
with the alligator, and say it has foux small paws^ and a 
long snout like a pig. Its habits do not lead it on shore, 
and it lives on small fish. The large alligator is un- 
known here ; but the long-nosed reptile called " ghuryal," 
abounds. There is said to be a singular creature, called 
*< thundwa," in this river, which is described as of the 
turtle species, and to have a string in its mouth, by which 
it can entangle a man, or even an elephant. It is men- 
tioned in the Shasters as having seized the elephant of 
a god. I have not seen the « thundwa," nor do I believe 
the story of it. 

Though we had journeyed thus far in the country <^ 
the Seiks, we had not passed a village inhabited by them, 
or seen any otheis of the tribe than were attached to 
our suite. The country is very poorly peopled, and 
without tillage for many miles. The means taken to 
supply our wants in the voyage often excited a smile. 
Every villager in office had been addressed, and a list <^ 
articles which are edible to the " Firingees" ordered to 
collected. Baskets of eggs, kept for weeks in expecta- 
tion of our arrival, were daily brought to us, sometimes 
to the number of four or five hundred; but they were 
better adapted for the punishment of a malefiictor in the 
pillory than the table, and, in a few, chickens were to bs 
found in the shell ! Butchers were brought from Moot- 
tan to supply our wants: loads of saltpetre were daily 
sent to cool the wine and water, and the necessaries and 
luxuries of life were supplied without bounds. 

The heat now became oppressive, and gave indication of 
the monsoon, according to the natives. In the afternoon 
of the 3d of July we had the thermometer so high as 
110® at 4 s. K.; and at sunset a storm set in firom the 
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nortfawest, whicb wvt reallj aubliine. Clondfl 9ppmt9d 
to approach us for about half an hour, gradually riung 
from the horizon, and looking more like mountaina ia 
motion. When it came upon ua, we found it to be one 
of dioae tornadoes that we experienced near Mooltan, 
and unaccompanied by rain. The wind was hot and 
sultry, and bore douds of fine dust along with it. It 
passed oyer in an hour, and was succeeded by jvrid 
flashes of lightning from the same quarter. Six days 
after the phenomenon the rain set in with great vio- 
lence; and till then we had a continuance of the dust 
every evening. 

Our mihrnandar waited on ua at the village of Chee- 
chawutnee with an enormous elephant, and said that be 
had been instructed by the maharaja to place it at our 
disposal, as he feared the native houda did not suit our 
taste : he was right in his conjectures, and we appreciated 
the civility. The animal was richly caparisoned, and 
bore a la^e chair, ornamented with silver and enamel 
work, lined with red velvet He was accompanied by 
six of the maharaja's own orderlies, in dresses of scarlet 
&Ged with yellow, which had a good appearance. The 
Seiks, in all the^various militaiy costumes'that they have 
adopted, never lay aside the small turban of their tribes 
whichy I must say, becomes them. 

It was a source of no small amusement to watch the 
love of gossip among the natives of our suite. We had 
a reporter sent purposely from the court, who daily 
despatched an account of our employment and rides: 
the news-vmter of Mooltan followed us from that city, 
and every day transmitted a gazette ; I had also letters 
from the news-writer at Lahore, giving me a prici* of 
local news, and asking for a morceau in return. Our 
dewan corresponded with the Chevaliers Ventura and 
AUard; and I was somewhat surprised to receive an- 
svrers to many of my enquiries regarding the country 
from, the former gentleman, to whom their subject had 
been communicated without my knowledge. Nothing, 
however, could exceed the politeness of sdl the people 
towards us; and the ready and happy manner they 
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acceded to our wishes made us careful to wish for any 
thing. As may be supposed, there were no bounds to 
their flattery ; and we were daily informed that we were 
the "second Alexander," the "Sikunder sanee," for 
having achieved so dangereus a voyage as the Indus. 
The polite natives of this quarter view with dread the- 
barbarity and customs of Sindees and Beloochees. 

About fifty miles eastward of Toolumba, I passed in- 
land for four miles to examine the ruins of an ancient 
city, called Harapa. The remains are extensive, and 
the place, which has been built of brick, is about three 
miles in circumference. There is a ruined citadel on 
the river side of the town ; but otherwise Harapa is a 
perfect chaos, and has not an entire building : the bricks 
have been removed to build a small place of the old 
name hard by. Tradition fixes the fall of Harapa at the 
same period as Shorkote (1300 years ago,) and the peo- 
ple ascribe its ruin to the vengeance of God on Harapa, 
its governor, who claimed certain privileges on the mar- 
riage of every couple in his city, and in the course of his 
sensualities was guilty of incest. At a later period, 
Harapa became a Mahomedan town; and there is a 
tomb of a saint of the " faithful," eighteen feet in length, 
the assigned, but fabulous, stature of the deceased. A 
large stone of annular form, and a huge black slab of an 
oval shape, which lie near the grave, are said to repr^* 
sent the ring and its gem of this departed giant, and to 
have been converted from more valuable to their present 
base materials. Where such fables are believed, we 
must cease to hope for even reasonable fiction. I found 
some coins in these ruins, both Persian and Hindoo, but 
I cannot fix its era from any of them. 

As we ascended the Ravee, and cleared the country 
of the Kattias, the population increased, and their ham- 
lets, though small, were numerous. Crowds of people 
flocked to the banks of the river as we approached, and 
evinced the most intense curiosity to see us. One man 
would call out that he was a Syud, another that he was 
a semindar, a third that he was a peer, or saint, and a 
fourth, that he was a Seik ; while die ladies themselves 
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were not backwaid in expiewring their anzie^ for a ngfat 
of us. On such occasions we always moved out of our 
cabin, or bungalow; bat this ready exhibition only 
attracted another concourse of spectators. The notions 
which they entertained of us were most extrayagant : we 
were believed to be under the guardian care of two 
pigeons, who shaded us from the sun and rain. One 
individual asked us seriously to impart to him the eecret 
of converting shreds of onions into gold ducats, which 
he had understood we had been practising ! 

The bravery of our Seik friends had been already ex- 
hibited to us by their attacking the wild hog with a 
sword, on foot ; but a nobler q>ecimen of their courage 
was displayed in the death of a tiger. We disturbed the 
animal in a thicket of tamarisk close to our boats : and 
the mihmandar immediately invited us to see the sport. 
Mr. Leckie accompanied the party; but our elephant 
was not at hand, and I did not go. The party was en- 
tirely composed of horsemen. The monster was speedily 
wounded by some one, and several riders were unhorsed 
from the fright of their steeds. The Seiks then advanced 
on foot, sword in hand, to attack the tiger : he sprang 
at one man most fririously ; and, as' he fixed on his left 
shoulder, the poor fellow bravely struck his head by a 
well-directed blow: the contest was unequal, and the 
man fell, horribly lacerated. His comrades instantly ran 
up, and, with cuts and wounds, the tiger soon fell. He 
was a huge animal, and measured ten feet : his thigh 
was as large as that of a full-grown man. The coolness 
and courage of the Seiks suqwss belief; they have great 
encouragement from their chiefs. To all my enquiries 
regarding the unfortunate man that had been wounded, 
they replied, with an ostentation of indifierence, that he 
was but a Seik, would be well rewarded, and had already 
received a horse, and his annual pay had been increased 
an hundred rupees. The dun, head, and paws of the 
tiger were immediately despatched to the maharaja, 
whose bounty will be further extended to the wounded. 
This encouragement makes these people the bravest of 
tiie Tii difiT i' ft 
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Tfa» faculty will be aurpriwd at Uie 8dk modt of 
caring a wound received from a tiger, at variance as it 
is with European practices. They entertain an opinion 
that, if a person who has been so wounded be allowed 
to sleep, he will see the tiger in his dreams, and thus 
lose his heart, and inevitably die. They therefore fur- 
nish the patient with the strongest stimulants, and set 
people to prevent his falling asleep for five or six days, 
By that time the wounds assume a certain appearance ; 
and they then permit the man to rest. In the instance 
which I have mentioned, I can answer for the copious 
use of stimulants, as we supplied the brandy. 
- The intelligence of the 8eik Sirdar Senu Sing, our 
milunandar, had, more than once, arrested my attention. 
From a perusal of translations, he had acquired some 
knofirledge of our astronomical system, and of the astro- 
labe,. wi£ several other such instruments. He express- 
ed his doubts on some parts of the theoiy ; and asked 
me to explain the continuance of the pole star in one 
place when the earth was said to move so many miles 
daily in its orbit round the sun. Among other inform*- 
tion that I was enabled to impart to him, I showed him 
tlie thermometer, and explained the nature of the instru- 
ment. He immediately had the whole particulars couk 
mittbd to writing : and, where such avidity, and so laud- 
abie-a thirst for knowledge, were displayed, I could not 
withhold making him a present of the instrument This 
sirdar was equally expert in the martial exercises of his 
nation : he handed the bow with grace and dexterity ; 
he was an excellent horseman, and could hit a mark at 
fulli speed ; and I have seen 1^ touch the ground with 
bodi feet at the gallop, and regain his seat I must men« 
tion that his curiosity did not always take a scientific 
tuiD ; for his wonder had been excited by our art in pre- 
serving meat, fish, Ac, A ham, which I showed him, 
was calculated to satisfy his doubts; and he was only 
contented when he had got a complete redpe for ciaing 
it The Seiks are very fond of hog ; and ham Ittds fair 
to be a standing dish in the Punjab. By the lltb ui 
July we had left the countiy of the Kattias, and reached 
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Futdhpoor, where the land u cultiTated. Our apptoech 
to Lahore seemed to facilitate erexy arrangement: a de- 
tachment of fifty lancers had been stationed in the inter- 
vening villages, to assemble the inhabitants, to drag the 
boats the moment we approached. Our own suite was 
now increased to about five hundred people ; and to a 
drum and fife, which had always been with us, a bugle 
was added. Such dissonance as was now produced waa 
never heard « at tattoo or reveille o ;" and they played 
at both hours. We had also a Cashmere boat sent for 
our accommodation, called the ** purinda,'* or bird. It 
was a complete skiff, about sixty feet long, and pointed at 
both ends, so that half of the boat did not even touch 
the water. I am informed that this style of build, not 
unlike the gondola of Venice, is general in the lake of 
Cashmere. The crew were natives of that country ; and 
they impelled their vessel by small green-painted pod* 
dies, with which they struck the water in a peculiar 
manner. They were very handsome and athletic men, 
dressed in red jackets. The boat itself had a square 
bungalow in the centre, with a flat roof; where we sat'' 
during the cool of the evening. She was flat-bottomed ; 
and had her planks clamped with iron. Her motion 
through the water was tremulous, and by no means 
agreeable ; but the celerity with which vessels of this, 
kind move is acknowledged. 

On the 13th of July, a deputation firom the Kardar of 
Kot Kamalia waited on us with presents of fruit, dec, 
and a sum of 1 100 rupees. A letter was brought, at the> 
same time, from the maharaja, expressive of his great, 
satisfiiction at our approach: The epistle was flow- 
ery to a degree seldom met with even in the Persian 
language : and filled with similes about gardens, roses, 
zephyrs, and fountains. Every word of a letter which 
I had addressed to his highness was declared to be a bud 
of everlasting friendship ; and every letter of every word 
was a blown rose ! But the document would require a 
translation, and that, perhaps, it does not deserve. 

Neither the congratulations nor munificence of the 
maharaja could keep our people well : they were attack- 
9* 
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ed wHh whitlow ; and there were no leas iHaa seven or 
eight of them laid up at once with that painful complaint. 
They themselves ascribed it to the water ; but I wa« ra- 
ther disposed to attribute it to a want of it and exercise ; 
for they had had a voyage of longer duration than a trip 
from India to England. We now entered the country 
of the Seiks. AH these people are either soldiers or 
husbandmen, like the Romans of old. They were very 
communicative; and described with much ardour the 
campaigns in which they have fought, and their coDision 
with the bigoted Euzoofeyes across the Indus. I should 
hardly expect to be credited if I recorded many of the 
circumstances that have been communicated to me, and 
the number of the people that have fallen in these reli- 
gious wars. The Euzoofzyes entertain such hatred for 
fbe infidel Seiks, that they often declare themselves 
** ghaaee," and devote theb lives to their extinction ; 
believing that the death of one of them is more merito- 
rious than that oi any other unbeliever. As the Sett 
region arose some hundred years after Mahomed, they 
ai« not certainly supported by their prophet To use an 
expression of the Seiks, the Euzoofeyes '* laugh at death.** 
It has been justly remarked, that we know little and care 
less for the history of such transactions, when we have 
no connection with the parties concerned. 

In the evening of the 15th we reached Changa, about 
tweDty<^e miles from Lahore, and were received by a 
deputation from the maharaja, consisting of two Seik 
ffiidan, and Noorodeen Fakeer, of a Mahomedan family 
enjoying trust and influence at court. The meeting, as 
was requested, took piece on elephants, five of which 
bore the magnates and ourselves. Each individ&at de- 
livered a purse of money in gold and silver, and by hi» 
highness's deore, asked for die health of the King of Eng- 
land, and the period that had elapsed since we left Lon- 
don : for the maharaja, it seemed, believed us to have 
been deputed from the royal footstool. I replied as cir- 
cumstances required. The principal Seik, l^ name 
Sham Smg, presented a bow. The party also produced 
a letter ftoai the maharaja, mentioning that they had 
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been ineftrneted to congntalate us on our enmJ, and 
use ereiy expreerion which could be pleasing to the 
sense ; and a tissoe of flatteiy ensoed, which I confess 
my inaUlitj to describe. 

« The seasons,'' said the Fakeer, ^ha^e been changed 
to aid your safe amTal ; and when it should ha^e nined, 
the son shines ; but it is the son of England. Yon must 
now consider yonneiTes at home, and in a garden, of 
which you are the roses; that such a friendship had 
now grown up between the British snd the Seika, that 
the inhabitants of Iran and Room would hear it pro* 
claimed in their distant dominions ; that light had su»> 
oeeded daiknees when we merged from the barbarians of 
Sinde, and that its genial influence had changed the bod 
into the rose." I should exhaust a vocabulary if I r»* 
cssded all his expresnons. I replied as well as i could 
in &e same sljle^ addng after ^ maharaja's health ; 
and assured Uie depotatlion of our satisfiiction at the 
kindness and attentieB which we had received in the 
Oak doBs m ians. BefiMne taking leave, I showed the par^ 
the hones, with which they were delighted. 

The wirAan brought an escort of lancers and Seik 
oavaJiy : the IsAter party were entirely dieswd in yellow, 
and had just returned with Sham Sing from the cam- 
paign against Sjrud Ahmud, who had kmg carried on a 
Janatical war in das country, and had been lately killed. 

Among the par^, a boy was pointed out, who had 
been nominated to the command held by his fiilen father^ 
—a Seik rule admirably calculated to feed the military 
sfHrit of their nation. We rode among them, evidently 
much to theb delight, and to our own amusement The 
chiefs wore many valuable jewels; but these ornaments 
did not become Uie wrists and brows of such warriors. 

We had now an opportunity of seeing the Seik ladies, 
who are not less peculiar in their appearance than their 
husbands. They knot the hair at the crown, and throw 
a white robe over it, which entirely envelopes the body, 
and gives a conical shape to the head, They pull up the 
hair so tight to form this knot, that the skin of the fore- 
head is drawn with it, and the eyebrows are considera- 
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bly removed from the visual organ. As may be imagined, 
tlus fashion does not improve their personal appearance, 
yet it is general among all classes of the females. The 
Seik ladies are not so handsome as their husbands ; their 
features are sharp and regular. They are not confined 
to their houses as strictly as the Mahomedan women ; 
for the Seiks, in matrimony as well as religion, differ 
widely from the followers of the prophet. 

In the evening of the 16th, we had a second visit from 
the deputation of yesterday, who brought us a sum of 
7(K) rupees, with an announcement from the maharaja 
that that amount had been fixed on as our daily allow- 
ance during our further stay in the Punjab. I accepted 
the sum, but did not consider it proper to allow of such 
wasteful munificence being in future continued. 

At noon, on the 17th of July, we came in sight of- 
the lofty minarets of the king's mosque at Lahore, and 
might have reached the ancient capital of the Moghol 
empue, and the termination of our protracted voyage ; 
but the ceremonial of our entree required arrangement, 
and we halted three or four miles from the dly, at the 
earnest request of our conductors. As the sun set, I 
saw, for the first time, the massy mountains which en- 
circle Cashmere, clothed in a mantle of white snow. I 
felt a nervous sensation of joy as I first gazed on the 
Himalaya, and almost forgot the duties I owed to oor 
oonductors, in contemplating these mighty works of na- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Enter Labore— Presentation to Runieet Sing— Delirery of the pre- 
sents—Copy or a letter from the King of England— Stud — ^Hall <^ 
aodfence — ^Military spectacle— CoDTefsatlomi of Rai^eet Sing— 
Amazons — French officers— City of Lahore— Tomb of Jnbao- 
geer— Shalimar of Shah Jehan— Horse artillery review— Charac- 
ter of Runjeet Sing— Audience of leave — Superb Jewels — Dresses 
of lioauur— Runjjeet Sing's letter lo the king— Unit Lahore^ 
Umrttsir ; its temples— Reach the Bene, or Hyphasis— Fete of a 
Selk chieftain— Reach the Sutlege— Antiquities of the Punjab- 
Arrival at liodiaaa— Exiled kings of Cabool— Visit them— Jour- 
ney to the Himalaya mountains— Interview with the govonor- 
general— Acknowledgments of his lordship. 

On ihe monung of the 18th of June we made our 
public entrance into Lahore* The mahanija*s Bunister, 
Uaeei-o-Deen, and I^a Ghoolab Sing, with the princi- 
pal men d the state, met ua at a distance of three milea 
firom the city^» eaoofted by a guard of caTahy and a re- 
giment of infantij. We were introduced to these per- 
sonages by Ci^tain Wade, the political agent of goyem- 
ment at Lodiana, who hid been deputed to Lahore on 
the occasion, and was accompanied by Dr. A. Murray. 
The sight of these gentlemen, after our long absence 
from European society, excited the most pleasuable feel- 
ings. Our reception was also most gratifying, height- 
en^ as it was, by the reflection that our undertaking 
had been tills day brought to a safe and successful issue. 
We alighted at a garden about a mile firom Lahore, the 
residence of M. Chevalier Allard, whose manners and 
address w«re engaging and gentlemanlike. We here 
parted with the deputation, after receiving a large sum 
of mmey and a profusion of sweetmeats in the name of 
themaharaja. 

The chevalier then conducted us to an upper room, 
where we sat down to a defeHni d la fourchette oi the 
ridieit cookoy. 
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Another French gentleman^ M. Court, wa of our 
party. The scene was noyel to ns : the walls and roof 
of the apartment were entirely inlaid with small pieces 
of mirror. Champagne usurped the place of tea and 
coffee. M. Allard is the maharaja*s general of cavalry ; 
and we had the trumpets of his division in attendance 
daring breakfast. We continued with our worthy host 
during the following day, which passed in preparations 
for our introduction at court, which had been fixed for 
the 20th instant. 

About 9 A. M., when the maharaja had reached the 
ancient palace that stands within the walls of Lahore, 
he sent a deputation of his nobles to conduct us to court. 
All the sirdars and officers who had been from time to 
time sent to us were previously in attendance, besides a 
numerous escort ; and the pageant was further swelled 
by a detachment of Bengal sepoys which Captain Wade 
had brought from Lodiana. The coach, which was a 
handsome vehicle, headed the procesnon ; and in rear 
of the dmy-horses we ourselves followed on elephants, 
with the officers of the maharaja. We passed close an* 
der the walls of the city, between them and the ctitch, 
and entered Lahore by the palace gate. The streets 
were lined with cavalry, artillery, and infantry, afl of 
which saluted as we passed. The concourse of people 
was immense; they had principally seated themselves 
on the balconies of the houses, and preserved a most re- 
spectful silence. On entering the first court of the pa- 
lace, we were received by Raja Dihan ding, a fine soldier^ 
like looking person, dressed in armour, by whdm we 
were conducted to the door of the palace. While stoop- 
ing to remove my shoes at the threshold, I suddenly 
found myself in the arms and tight embrace of a dimi- 
nutive old-looking man, — ^the great Maharaja Runjeet 
Sing. He was accompanied by two of his sons, who 
likewise embraced Mr. Leckie and myself; when- the 
maharaja conducted me by the hand to the interior of 
his court; our reception was of the most distinguished 
nature, and he had advanced that distance to do us ho- 
nour. We found Captain Wade and Dr. Muriay in tho 
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durbar, and all of us were seated on sflver chairs, in 
front of his highness. The maharaja made Tarious com- 
plimentary remarks ; asked particularly after the health 
of his majesty the King of Great Britain ; and, as we 
had come from Bombay, enquired for Sir John Ma]coIm4 
When we had been seated a short time, I informed his 
highness that I had brought along with me in safety to 
Lahore five horses, which his most gracious majesty the 
King of England had conferred upon him, in eonsidenk- 
tion of the relations of amity and concord subsisting 
between the states ; as also a carriage from the right 
honourable the governor-general of India, in token of 
his lordship^s esteem. I then added, that the horses 
were accompanied by a most friendly letter from his 
majesty's minister for the affinrs of India, which I held 
in my hand in a bag of cloth of gold, sealed with the 
aims of England. On this the maharaja and his court, 
as well as ourselves, rose up, and his highness received 
(he letter, and touched his forehead with the seaL The 
letter was then handed to his minister, Uzeez-o-Deen, 
who read a Persian translation of it in the presence of 
the whole court The envoys from the surrounding 
states were present The following is a copy of the 
communication with which his majesty had honoured 
the ruler of Lahore : — 

To Mb highnett Maharaja JRunJeet Sing, chief of the 
Seik natiorif and Lord of Cashmere. 

Maharaja — The king, my most gracious master, has 
commanded me to express to your highness his majes- 
ty's acknowledgments of your highness's attention in 
tnmsmitting to his majesty, by the esteemed and excel- 
lent lord. Earl Amherst, the splendid manufacture of your 
higfaness's subjects of Cashmere. 

The king, Imowing that your highness is in posses- 
ocm of the most beautiful horses of the most celebrated 
fareeds of Asia, has thought that it might be agreeable to 
your highness to possess some horses of the most re- 
maikable breed of Eun^ ; and, in the wish to gratify 
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your highnesB in this matter, has commanded me to se- 
lect for your highness some horses of the gigantic breed 
which is peculiar to England. 

These horses, selected with care requiring much time, 
I now send to your highness; and as their great weight 
makes it inexpedient that they should undergo the far 
tigue of a long march in a hot climate, I haye directed 
that they shall be conveyed to your highness by the In- 
dus, and auch river of the Puxyab as may be mosl easy 
of navigation. 

The king has given me his most special commands ta 
intimate to your highness the sinoere satis&ction with 
which his majesty has witnessed the good understanding 
which has for so many years subsisted, and which may 
God ever preserve, between the British goyemment and 
your highness. 

His majes^ relies with confidence oq the oontinuance 
of a state of peace, so beneficial to the subjecto of both 
powers; and his majesty earnestly desires that your 
highness may live long in health and honour, extending 
the blessings of beneficent government to Uie nationa 
under your highness'a rule. 

By the king's command, 
(Signed) SLLBVBe9»vF«H. 

As the contento of the document were unfolded, the 
maharaja gave evident symptoms of his satis&ction ; and 
when die letter was half read, he said that he would 
greet its arrival by a salute ; and a peal of artilleiy from 
sixty guns, each firing twenty-one times, announced to 
the citizens of Lahore the joy of their king. His high- 
ness then expressed his intention of viewing the pre- 
aento; and we accompanied him. The sight of the 
horses excited his utmost surprise and wonder, their size 
and colour pleased him: he said they were little ele- 
phante; and, as they passed singly before him, he called 
out to his different sirdars and officers, who joined in his 
admiration. Nothing could exceed the affiiibility of the 
maharaja : he kept up an uninterrupted conversation for 
the hour and a half which the interview lasted : he en- 
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qoiied particiilariy about the depth of water in the In- 
dus, aiid the poadbility^ of navigating it ; and pot vari- 
ooB questions regarding the people who occupy its banks, 
and their political and militaiy importanoe. I alluded to 
the riches of Sinde, which seemed to ezdU his utmost 
cupidi^. He introduced us to all the representatives of 
the neighbouring states, and concluded 1^ asking if we 
should like to see his own stud. About thirty horses 
were immediately brought, and passed in review order 
before us. They were caparisoned in the richest and 
most superb manner ; and some of them were adorned 
with very valuable jewels : he named each horse, and 
described bds pedigree and points, as he was brought up. 
They were of all countries ; and from their necks being 
tightly reined up, certainly looked well ; but they were 
not the stud which one would have expected at Lahore- 
all the horses appeared to be under-limbed. The exer- 
tion which his highness underwent seemed to exhaust 
him, and we withdrew. Nature has, indeed, been sparing 
in her gifts to this personage ; and there must be a mighty 
contrast between his mind and body. He has lost an 
eye, is pitted by the small pox, and his stature does not 
certainly exceed five feet three inches. He is entirely 
free from pomp and show, yet the studied respect of his 
court is remarkable ; not an individual spoke without a 
sign, though the throng was more like a bazaar than the 
court of the first native prince in these times. 

The hall of audience, in which the interview took 
place, was built entirely of marble, and is the work of 
the Moghul emperors ; part of the roof was gorgeously 
decorated by a pavilion of silken cloth studded with jew- 
els. The maharaja himself wore a necklace, armlets, 
and bracelets of emeralds, some of which were very 
large. His sword was mounted with the most precious 
stones. The nobles were likewise dressed for the occa^ 
sion with jewels ; and all the court appeared in yellow, 
the favourite colour of the nation, which has a gaudy 
but striking efifect. 

On the following morning, the maharaja intimated his 
wish for our presence at a military review in honour of 
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passing erents. We found his highness on the parade- 
ground, seated on a terrace, a short distance from the 
walls of Lahore. Five regiments of regular in&ntry 
were drawn up in line, three deep. Runjeet requested 
we would pass down the line and inspect them. They 
were dressed in white, with black cross belts, and bore 
muskets, the manufacture of Cashmere or Lahore : there 
was ai mixture of Hindoostanees and Seiks in every 
corps. After the inspection, the brigade manoeuvred un- 
der a native general officer, and went through its evolu- 
tions with an exactness and precision fully equal to our 
Indian troops : the words of command were given in 
French. 

During the spectacle, his highness conversed with 
great fluency, and asked our opinions on his army and 
their equipments. His muskets, he said, cost him seven- 
teen rupees each. He was particularly desirous to know 
if a column of British troops could advance against ar- 
tillery. From these subjects he passed to that of the 
revenue of Cashmere ; he had just got thirty-six lacs of 
rupees, he said, from it this year, which was an increase 
of six lacs. ''All the people I send to Cashmere," con- 
tinued he, «tum out rascals (haramzada) ; there is too 
much pleasure and enjoyment in that country ;" and 
when he considered the importance of the place, he be- 
lieved he must send one of his sons, or go himself. This 
is the style of Runjeet Sing's conversation ; but his in- 
quisitive disposition, and pertinent questions, mark the 
strength of his character. He found out, among our 
establishment, a native of India, who had been in Eng- 
land, whom he first interrogated in our presence, and 
afterwards sent for privately, to know if the wealth and 
power of the British nation were as great as had been 
represented. We left his highness, on observing prepa- 
rations for breakfast, — a meal which he usually takes 
in the open air, and in presence of his troops, and even 
sometimes on horseback. His passion for riding and 
performing distant journeys is great; and, on such occa- 
sions, he will take his meal on the saddle rather than 
dismount. 
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We took np our abode in the gaiden-hoiue of M. 
Chevalier Ventura, another French general, who wai 
absent on the Indus with his legion. The building had 
been constructed in the European style ; but the che- 
valier has added a terrace, with ninety fountains, to cool 
the surrounding atmosphere. Our intercourse with the 
French officers was on the most friendly footing ; and 
it continued so during our residence at Lahore. Among 
these gentlemen, M. Court struck me as an acute and 
well informed person ; he is both a geographer and an 
antiquarian. M. Court, as well as his brother officers^ 
was formerly in the service of one of the Persian 
jmnces, and travelled to India as a native, which gave 
him an opportunity of acquiring the best information 
regarding the intervening countries. He showed me the 
route from Kermenshah, by Herat, Candahar, Ghuzni, 
and Cabool, to Attok, constructed topographically vnth 
great care ; and he informed me, at the same time, that 
he had been less anxious to obtain a complete map of 
that part of Asia, than to ascertain one good route, with 
its detours, and the military and statistical resources of 
the country. The French have much better information 
of these countries than ourselves ; and M. Court, in ex- 
plaining his map to me, pointed out the best routes for 
infantry and cavabry. This gentleman has likewise em- 
ployed a residence of four years in the Punjab to illus- 
trate its geography ; he has encountered jealousy from 
Runjeet Sing, but still managed to complete a broad belt 
of survey from Attok to the neighbourhood of our own 
frontier. I doubt not but the antiquities as well as the 
geography of the Punjab vrill be illustrated by this in- 
telligent gentleman ; who, to his honour be it said, adds 
to a zeal in the pursuit, the strongest desire to dissemi- 
Bate his ov^n knowledge and stimulate others. The 
fimit of M. Court's labours, I believe, will, ere long, be 
given to the public by the Geographical Society of PariSy 
or some other of the learned bodies in that capital. 

In our evening rambles at Lahore, we had many op- 
portunities of viewing this dty. The ancient capital 
extended from east to west for a distance of fiye miles ; 
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and had an aTerage breadth of three, as may be yet 
traced by the ruins. The mosqaes and tombtiy which 
have been more stably built than the houses, remain in 
the midst of fields and cultivation as caravansaries for 
the traveller. The modem city occupies the western 
angle of the ancient capital, and is encircled by a strong 
wall. The houses are very^lofty ; and the streets, which 
are narrow, offensively filthy, £rom a glitter that passes 
through the centre. The bazaars of Lahore do not exhi- 
bit much appearance of wealth ; but the commercial in- 
fluence of the Punjab is to be found at Umritsir, the 
modem capital. There are some public buildings within 
the city that deserve mention. The king's mosque is a 
capacious building of red sandstone, which had been 
brought by Aurungzebe from near Delhi. Its four loffy 
minarets still stand, but the temple itself has been con- 
verted into a powder magazine^ There are two other 
mosques, with minarets, to proclaim the falling greatness 
of the Mahomedan empire; where the « faithful," as 
every where else in the Punjab, must offer up their 
prayers in silence. 

But the stranger must cross the Ravee to behold the 
finest ornament of Lahore, — ^the « shah dura," or tomb 
of the Emperor Juhangeer, which is a monument of 
great beauty. It is a quadrangular building, with a mi- 
naret at each comer, rising to ^e height of seventy feet. 
It is built chiefly of marble and red stone, which are 
alternately interlaid in all parts of the building. The 
sepulchre is of most chaste worionanship, with its in- 
scriptions and ornaments arranged in beautiful mosaic ; 
the shading d some roses and other flowers is even 
preserved by the different colours of the stone. Two 
lines of black letters, on a ground of white marble, an- 
nounce the name and title of the « conqueror of the 
world," Juhangeer; and about a hundred different words 
in Arabic and Persian, with the single signification of 
God, are distributed on different parts of the sepulchre. 
The floor of the building is also mosaic. The tomb was 
formerly covered by a dome ; but Bahadoor Shah threw 
it down, that the dew and rain of heaven might fall on 
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the tomb of hiB grsiid&iher Jnhangeer. It is probable 
fhat duB beautiful monninent will eoon be washed into 
fhe riyer Ravee, which is capricious in its course near 
Lahore, and has lately overwhelmed a portion of the 
garden wall that environs the tomb. 

The next, though by no means the least, object of in* 
terest at Lahore, is the garden of Shah Jehan ; the shali^ 
mar or " house of joy." It is a magnificent remnant of 
Moghul grandeur, about half a mile in length, with 
three successive terraces, each above the level of the 
other. A canal, which is brought from a great distance, 
• intersects this beautiful garden, and throws up ite water 
in 460 fountains to cool the atmosphere. The marble 
conch of the emperor yet remains ; but the garden suf- 
fered much injury before Runjeet Sing obtained his pre- 
sent ascendancy. The maharaja himself has removed 
some of the marble houses ; but he has had the good 
taste to replace them, though it be by more ignoble 
stone. 

As we were proceeding one morning to examine the 
tcnnb of Juhangeer, we found Runjeet Sing seated on the 
plain, and surrounded by his troops. He sent one of his 
officers to call us; and we passed about half an hour with 
him. He gave us an account of the inroads of the 
Afghans into the Punjab, and told us itaX we now sat 
on their ground of encampment. Zuman Shah, the 
blind king at Lodiana, he said, had thrice sacked the city 
of Lahore ; he also talked of his designs on India, and 
the vicissitudes to which the kings are subject The 
maharaja vras the plainest dressed man at his durbar ; 
his clones were shabby and worn. On the evening of 
tiie 25th, his highness gave us a private audience, in 
which we saw him to great advantege ; for he directed 
his court to withdraw. On our arrival, we found him 
■eated on a chair, vrith a parly of thirty or forty dancing 
girls, dressed uniformly in boys' clothes. Thej were 
mostly natives of Caslunere or the adjacent mountains, 
on whom g^race and beauty had not been sparingly be- 
stowed. Their figures and features were small; and 
Uunr Don Giovanni costume of flowing silk most beoo]&- 
10* 
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ing, improTed as it was bj a small bow and quiver ^ the 
hand of each. The '< eyes of Cashmere*' are celebrated 
in the poetiy of the east, of which these Dianas now 
furnished brilliant specimens, in gems black and bright ; 
disfigured, however, by a kind of sparkling gold dust 
glued round each organ. « This,*' said Runjeet Sing, 
« is one of my regiments (pultuns,) but they tell me it 
is one I cannot discipline ;" a remark which amused us, 
and mightily pleased the fair. He pointed out two of 
the ladies, whom he called the « Commandants*' of thici 
arm of his service, to whom he had given villages, and 
an allowance of five and ten rupees a day. He shortly 
aflterwards called for four or five elephants to take these, 
his undisciplined troops, home. Runjeet then com- 
menced on more important subjects ; and ran over, among 
other things, the whole history of his connection with 
the British government. It had at first, he said, excited 
great suspicion and discontent among Ihe Seik Sirdars ; 
but he himself was satisfied of its advantage firom the 
outset. Sir John Malcolm, he continued, had first stood 
his friend in 1805 ; and Sir Charles Metcalfe had com- 
pleted his happiness. Sir David Ochterlony had further 
cemented the bonds of firiendship ; and the letter which 
I had now delivered to him from the minister of the King 
of England partook more of the nature of a treaty than 
a common epistle, and had gratified him beyond his 
powers of expression. He here recurred to the riches of 
Sinde, expressing an earnest desire to appropriate them 
to his own use ; and put the most pointed questions to 
me regarding the feelings of government on such a sub- 
ject Runjeet is very fond of comparing the relative 
strength of the European nations ; and, on this occasion, 
he asked whether France or England were the greater 
power. I assured him they were both great ; but he had 
only to remember our power in India to be satisfied of 
the military character of Britain. " Well, then," added 
he, « what do you think of my French officers 1'* After 
this, he wished to know if I had heard of his campaigns 
across the Indus against the « Ghazees,'* or j&natics of 
the Mahomedan religion ; and said that he owed all his 
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successes to the bravery (^ his nation, who were very free 
from ^judioe, would carry eight days' provision on their 
backs, dig a well if water were scarce, and build a fort 
if circumstances required it ; a kind of service which he 
could not prevail on the natives of Hindostan to perform. 
" The bravery of my troops, as you are aware, conquered 
Cashmere for me ; and how do you think," said he, « I 
dispose of the shawls and productions of that country in 
the present glut of trade ? I pay my officers and troops 
with them ; and as I give a chief, who may be entitled to 
a balance of 300 rupees, shawls to the value of 600, he 
is well pleased, and the state is benefited." From the 
shawls of Cashmere, Runjeet passed to the praises of 
wine and strong drinks, of which he is immoderately 
fond : he begged to know if I had drunk the supply whidi 
he had sent me, which, as a recommendation, he assured 
us was mixed with pearls and precious gems. This, I 
should mention, is a common beverage in the east ; a 
fashion which probably had its origin in the giver desir- 
ing to make the grounds as welf as the contents of the 
bottle acceptable : pearls would form a good glass for the 
butler. We continued, till it was late, conversing with 
Hunjeet in this desultory manner ; when he produced a 
splendid bow and quiver, as also a horse richly caparison- 
ed, with a shawl cloth thrown over his body, a necklace 
of agate, and a heron's phime stuck on his head, saying, 
<<This is one of my riding horses, which I beg you will 
accept" He also gave a similar present to Mr. Leckie; 
and while we were looking at the animals, one of the 
dray horses was brought forward, dressed out in cloth of 
gold, and bearing an elephant's saddle on his back ! I 
could not suppress a smile at the exhibition. Runjeet 
then sprinkled sand oil and rose water over us with his 
own bAnds, which completed the ceremony. As we were 
moving, he called us back to beg that we would attend 
him early next morning, and he would order a review of 
his horse artillery for our amusement 

We met his highness at an appointed hour on the 
parade ground, wiSi a train of fifty-one pieces of artil- 
lery which he had assembled on the occasion. They 
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were brass six-pounders, each drawn by six horses. 
The command was taken by a native officer, wlfo put 
them through the movements of horse artillery, and 
formed line and column in every direction. The evolu- 
tions were not rapidly performed ; but tiie celerity was 
considerable ; and no accident in overturning or firing 
occurred throughout the morning. There were no wag- 
ons in the field, and the horses and equipments were 
inferior. The guns, however, were well cast, and the 
carriages in good repair: tiiey had been made at La- 
hore, and had cost him 1000 rupees each. As the 
troops were passing in review order, he asked for our 
candid opinion regarding the display. « Every gun 
which you now see costs me 5000 rupees annually, in 
the pay of the officers and men, and in keeping up the 
horses. I have 100 pieces of field artillery, exclusive of 
battering g^uns and mortars, and my French officers tell 
me I have too many. I can reduce dieir number," added 
he, ** but it is a difficult matter to increase it.*' We had 
not sat much longer with him, when he said, « You must 
break&st with me ;" an honour with which we would 
have rather dispensed, but there was no retreating. 
The chairs were removed, and a velvet cushion was 
placed for each of us in front of the maharaja, and the 
simple fare of this potentate produced. It consisted of 
various kinds of rice, with milk, sugar, and some pre- 
served mangoes ; all of which were served up in leaves 
sewed together. Runjeet selected tiie choicest parts, and 
handed them to us himself ; politeness compelled us to 
keep him company. The thumb and fingers are cer- 
tainly a poor substitute for the knife and fork. When 
breakfast was finished, Runjeet asked if we would accept 
a dinner from him ; and immediately gave instructions 
for its preparation, and we had it sent to us in the even- 
ing. It was much the same as the break&st, and served 
up in a similar manner. 

Runjeet Sing is, in every respect, an extraordinary 
eharaeter. I have heard his French officers observe 
that he has no equal from Constantinople to India; and 
all of them have seen the intermediate powers. 
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We eontmned at Lahore as the gneata of the mah»- 
nja tUl the 16^ of August, and had many opportonitiea 
of meeting him ; bat I do not think I can add any thing 
to the history of hia rise, drawn up by the late Captain 
William Murray, political agent at Ambala. The moat 
creditable trait in Runjeet's character is hia humanity ; 
he has never been known to punish a criminal with 
death since his accession to power ; he does not hesitala 
to mutiiale a male&ctor, but usually baniahes him to the 
hills. Cunning and conciliation hate been the two 
great weapons of his diplomacy. It is too probable, that 
the career of this chief is nearly at an end ; hia chest ia 
contracted, his back ia bent, his limbs withered, and it ia 
not likely that he can long bear op against a nightly 
doae of spirits more ardent than the strongest brandy. 

On the 16th of August we had our audience of leave 
with Runjeet Sing, but my fellow traveller was unable 
to attend firom indisposition. Captain Wade accompa- 
nied me. He received ua in an eocentzic manner, under 
an open gateway leading to the palace. A piece of 
white cloth was spread under our diaira instead of a 
carpet, and there were but few of his court in attendance. 
In compliance with a wish that I had expressed, he pro- 
duced Uie << Koh-i-noor" or " mountain of light," one of 
the largest diamonds in the world, which he had extorted 
from Shah Shooja, the ex-king of Cabool. Nothing 
can be imagined more superb than thia atone ; it is of 
the finest water, and about half the aixe of an egg. Ita 
weight amounts to three and a half rupees, and if such 
a jewel ia to be valued, I am informed it is worth 
three and a half millions of money, but this is a gross 
exaggeration. The " Koh-i-noor" is set as an aimlet, 
with a diamond on each side about the size of a spar- 
row's egg. 

Runjeet seemed axious to display his jewels before we 
left him ; and with the diamond was brought a large 
ruby, weighing fourteen rupees. It had the names of 
several kings engraven on it, among which w«re those 
of Aurungzebe and Ahmed Shah. There was also a 
topaz of great size, weighing eleven rupees, and as large 
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as half a billiard ball: Runjeet had poichafled it for 
20,000 rupees. 

His highness, afler assuring us of his satisfaction at a 
eommunication having been opened with so remote a 
quarter of India as Bombay, as it cemented his Mend- 
ship with the British government, then invested me with 
a string of pearls : he placed a diamond ring on one hand, 
and an emerald one on the other, and handed me four 
other jewels of emeralds and pearls. He then girt round 
my waist a superb sword, adorned with a knot of pearls.^ 
A horse was next brought, richly dressed out with doth of 
gold, and gcdden ornaments on the bridle and saddle. 
A « khilut," or robe of honour, composed of a shawl 
dress, and many other manuftctures of Cashmere, were 
then delivered to me, as well as presents of a similar na- 
ture for Mr. Leckie. Three of our attendants were 
likewise favoured by his highness ; and in his munifi- 
cence, he sent a sum of 2000 rupees for distribution 
among the remainder of the suite. Maharaja Runjeet 
then produced a letter in reply to Hbe one which I had 
brought from his majesty's minister, which he requested 
I would deliver. It was put up in a silken bag, and two 
small pearls were suspended from the strings that fiisU 
ened it. It occupied a roll from four to five feet long. 
The following is a verbal translation of the letter ; nor 
will it escape observation, that, with much which is 
flowery and in bad taste to a European, there is some 
display of sterling sense and judgment. The titles 
which I had the honour to receive from his highness 
will not pass without a smile. 

Copif of a Letter from Maharaja Munjeet Sinff, to the 
addreta of hit Majeaty^s Minister for the Affairn 
of India. Delivered on the Audience of Leave, 

« At a happy moment, when the balmy zephyrs of 
spring were blowing from the garden of friendship, and 
wafiing to my senses the grateful perfume of its flowers, 
your excellency's epistle, every letter of which is a new- 
blown rose on the branch of regard, and eveiy word a 
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blooming^it on the tree of esteem, wae deliveied to 
me by Mr. Bumes and Mr. John Leckie, who were ap- 
pointed to convey to me some horses of superior quality, 
of singular beauty, of alpine form, and elephantine sta- 
ture, admirable even in their own country, which had 
been sent as a present to me by his majesty the King 
of Great Britain, together with a large and elegant cai^ 
riage. These presents, owing to the care of the above 
gentlemen, have arrived by way of the river Sinde in 
perfect safety, and have been delivered to me, together 
with your excellency's letter, which breathes the spirit 
of friendship, by that mghtingale of the garden of e^ 
quence,that bird of the -winged vordt of tweet dM- 
course, Mr, Bumess and ^e receipt of them has 
caused a thousand emotions of pleasure and delight to 
arise in my breast 

« The information communicated in your excellency's 
letter, that his gracious majesty the King of Eni^and 
had been much pleased with the shawl tent of Cashmere 
manu&cture, which I had the honour to forward as a 
present, has given me the highest satisfaction ; but my 
heart is so overflowing with feelings of pleasure and 
gratitude for all these marks ctf kindness and attention on 
the part of his majesty, that I find it impossible to give 
them vent in adequate expressions. 

" By the favour of Sri Akal Poorukh Jee,* there are 
in my stables valuable and high-bred horsen from the 
different districts of Hindoostan, from Tuikistan, and 
Persia; but none of them will bear comparison with 
those presented to me by the king through your excel- 
lency ; for these animals, in beauty, stature, and dispo- 
sition, surpass the horses of every city and every coun- 
tiy in the world. On beholding their shoes, the new 
moon turned pale with envy, and nearly disappeared 
from the oky. Such horses, the eye of the sun has 
never before beheld in his course through the universe. 
Unable to bestow upon them in writing the praises 
that they merit, I am compelled to throw the reins on 

•God. 
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the neck of the steed of description, and relinquish the 
pursuit 

« Your excellency has stated, that you were directed 
by his majesty to communicate to me his earnest desire 
for the permanence of the friendship which has so long 
existed between the two states, and which has been so 
conduciTO to the comfort and happiness of the subjects 
of both. Your excellency has further observed, that his 
majesty hopes that I may live long in health and honour 
to rule and protect the people of this coimtiy. I beg 
that you will assure his majesty, that such sentiments 
correspond entirely with those which I entertain, both 
with respect to our existing relations, and to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his majesty and his subjects. 

" The foundations of friendship were first established 
between the two states through the instrumentality of 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, a gentleman endowed with every 
excellence of character ; and after that period, in conse- 
quence of the long , residence of Sb C. T. Metcalfe in 
Hindostan, the edifice of mutual amity and good under- 
standing was strengthened and completed by his atten- 
tion and exertions. . 

** When the right honourable the earl of Amherst came 
on a visit to Hindostan and the Simla Hilla, the cere- 
monials and practices of reciprocal friendship were so 
well observed, that the fame of it was diffused through- 
out the whole country. 

« Captain Wade, since his appointment at Lodiana, 
has ever been solicitous to omit nothing which was cal- 
culated to augment and strengthen the feeling of unani- 
mity between tlie two powers. 

« The Rights Honourable Lord William Bentinck, the 
present governor-general, having arrived some time since 
at Simla, I took the opportunity of deputing respectable 
and confidential officers, in company with Captain Wade, 
on a complimentary mission to his lordship, with a letter 
enquiring after his health. These officers, after having 
had the honour of an interview, were dismissed by his 
lordship with marks of great distinction and honour. On 
their return, they related to me the particulars of the 
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graciout receptiim they h^d met whfa, the excellent quaU- 
ties of his lordship, and also the sentiments of friendship 
and regard which he had expressed towards this state. 
'Hiese circwnstances were very gratifying to my feelings. 
Through the fiivour of the Almigh^, the present go- 
▼emor-general is, in ev^ry respect, disposed, like the 
Earl of Amherst, to elevate and maintain the standard 
of harmony and concord suiisisting hetween the two 
governments ; nay, from his excellent qualities, I am dis- 
posed to cherish the hope that he will he even more at* 
tentive to this subject than his predecessor. Mr. Bumes 
and Mr. John Ledue, before mentioned as the bearers of 
the presents from his m^esty, have extremely gratified 
me with their frigidly and agreeable conversation. The 
mark of kindness and attention on the part of the British 
government, evinced by the deputation of these oiRcam, 
has increased my friendship and regard for it a hundred- 
fold ; a circumstance which, having become known 
throng^oat the country, has oc^asioitid great satisfaction 
and pleasure to the friends and veHwii^eni of both states, 
and a proportionate regret in the hearts of then* enemies. 
All these particulars I hope you wOl bring to the notice 
of his gracious majesty. 

" I am confidoit, that, through the fiivour of CM, our 
friendship and attarhment, whidi are evident as the noon- 
day sun, will always continue firm, and be daily increase 
ed under the auspices of his majesl^. > 

** I have diBmiased Mr. Bumes and Mj. John Leckie 
with this friendly letter, in reply to your excellency's, and 
hope that these officers will, after their .^safe arrival at 
their destination, frilly communicate to fWi the sentif 
ments of regard and esteem which I enterttija for your 
ejccellency. In conclusion, I trust that, knowing me al- 
ways to be anxious to receive the happy intelligence of 
the hMlth and prosperity of his majesty, and also of 
your SwUf your excellency will continue to gratify me 
by the transmission of letters, both from the king and 
from yourself." (TVue Translation,') 

(Signed) E. Ravmtshaw. 
D^y. Col. Secretary, 

VOL. I. — 11 
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On presentingr this letter his highneai embraced me : 
and begged I would convey his high sentiments Of re- 
gard to ^e goTemor-general of India. I then too)t leave 
of Maharaja Runjeet Sing, and quitted hit capital of 
Lahore the same evening in prosecution of my journey 
to Simla, on the Himayala mountains, where I had been 
summoned to givf an account of my mission to Lord 
William Bentinck, then residing in that piurt of India. 

We reached Umritsir, the holy ci^ of the Seiks, on 
the following morning, a distance of mirty miles. The 
intervening country, called Manja, is richly cultivated. 
The great canal, or « nuhr,** which was cut from the 
Ravee by one of the emperors of Hindostan, and brings 
the water for a distance of eighty ttiles, passes by Urn- 
litsir, and runs parallel with the Lahore road. It is very 
shallow, and sometimes does not exceed a width of eight 
feet : small boats still navigate it We halted a ijay at 
Umiitsir, to view the rites of Seik holiness : and our cu- 
riosity was amply gratified. In the evening we were 
conducted by the chief men of the city to the national 
temple. It stands in the centre of a^lake, and is a hand- 
some building covered with burnished gold. After 
making the circuit of it, we entered, and made an offer- 
ing to the « Grinth Sahib," or holy book, which lay open 
before a priest, who fanned it widx the tail of a Tibet 
cow, to keep away impurity, and to add to its conse- 
quence. When we were seated, a Seik arose and ad- 
, dressed the assembled multitude ; he invoked Gooroo 
Govind Sing, and every one joined hands ; — ^he went on 
to say, that all which the Sdks enjoyed on eardi was 
from the Gooroo's bounty ; and that the strangers now 
present had come from a great distance, and brought pre- 
sents from the King of England, to cement friendship, 
and now appeared in this temple with an offering of 250 
rupees, llie money was then placed on the Giinth, and 
a universal shout of « Wagroojee ka futtih !" closed the 
oration. We were then clad in Cashmere shawls : and, 
before departing, I begged the orator to declare our de- 
sire for a continuance of friendship with the Seik nation, 
which brought a second shout of " Wagroojee ka futtih I'* 
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« KhajMJee ka Ibttih !"^ May the 8eik religtcoi pnMper f 
Fran Hie great temple, we weie taken to the Acali boonga, 
or House of the Immortals, and made a similar oflkr- 
ing. We were not allowed to enter this spot, for the 
Acalis or Nihungs are a wrong-headed set of fanatics^ 
not to be trusted. In reply to the ofiering, the {nriest 
sent us some sugar. The Acalis are olothed in turbans 
of blue doth, which runs into a pead ; on this they cany 
several round pieces of iron, weapons of defence, which 
are used like the quoit These bigots are constantly mo- 
lesting the community by abuse and insult, or even vio- 
lenoe ; a week does not pass in the Punjab without a lifo 
being lost : but Runjeet suppresses their excesses with a 
firm and determined hand, though they form a portion of 
tha establishment of a religion of which he himself Im a 
strict observer. He has attached some o( the greatest 
offenders to iiis battalions, and banished others. Our 
conductor, Desa Sing Majeetia, father of our mihman- 
der, a Seik of the confederacy, a kind old man, was 
very solicitous about our safety, and led us by the hand, 
which he grasped firmly, through the assemUed crowd. 
From the temple we made the tour of Umritsir, which ia - 
a burger city tiian Lahore. This place is the great em- 
porium of commerce between India and Cabool. .The 
traders are chiefly Hindoos, before whose door one won- 
ders at the utility of large blocks of red rock salt being 
placed, till informed that they are for the use of the 
sacred city cows, who lick and relish them. In our way 
home we visited the Rambagh, the favourite residence 
of the maharaja when at Umritsir. His passion for mili- 
tary works also shows itself here, and he has surrounded 
a pleasure garden by a massy mound of mud, which he 
is now strengthening by a ditclL 

At a distance of twenty-three miles from Umritsir, we 
came on the Beas or Hyphasis of Alexander. The coun- 
try is varied by trees, but is not rich, and the soil is gravelly. 
On the 21st we crossed the Beas, at Julalabad, where it 
was swollen to a mile in' width from rain. Its current 
exceeded in rapidity five miles an hour ; we were nearly 
two hours in crossing, and landed about two miles below 
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the point from which we sttrted. The greatest.dqjfh 
was eighteen feet. The boats used in this river are mere 
rafts with a prow ; they bend frightfully, and 'are yerj 
unsafe ; yet elephants, horses, cattle, and guns are con- 
veyed across on them. We passed in safety, but an ae- 
cident, which might have proved serious, befel us in one 
of the email channels of this river. It was about thirty 
yards wide, and eighteen feet deep, and we attempted 
the passage on an elephant No sooner had the animal 
got out of his depth, than he rolled over, and precipitated 
Mr. Leckie and myself head-foremost into the water, 
wheeling round at the same time to gain the bank he 
had quitted ; Dr. Marray alone retained his seat : but 
we were not long in regaining terra firma, without any 
other inconvenience than a duckin|^ We did not again 
attempt the passage on an elephant, but crossed on,in- 
flated buffido skins supporting a frame-work. 

Our halting-place was at Kuppertulla, ten miles from 
the Beas, the estate of Futtih Sing Aloawala, one of the 
Seik chiefs, who was present with Lord Lake's army in 
1806, when encamped in this vicinity. He is yet a young 
man. He received us with great respect and kindness, 
and sent his two sons to meet us as we approached. He 
came himself in the evening on a visit, and on the fol- 
lowing day, when we returned it, he gave us a grand fdte 
in his garden-house, which was illuminated. The dis- 
play of fireworks was varied, and we viewed it with ad- 
vantage from a terrace. Futtih Sing is the person whom 
Sir John Malcolm describes in his " Sketch of the Seiks"^ 
as requiring his dram, and years have not diminished his 
taste for liquor. Immediately after we were seated he pro- 
duced his bottle, drank freely himself, and pressed it much 
upon us ; it was too potent for an Englishman, but he 
assared us, that whatever quantity we drank, it would 
never occasion thirst We filled a bumper to the health 
of the sirdar and his family, and were about to withdraw, 
when he produced most expensive presents, which could 
not in any way be refused ; he gave me a string of pearls, 
and some other jewels with a sword, a horse, and several 
shawls. Futtih Sing is an uncouth looking person, but 
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lie has the manners of a soldier. His income amouits to 
about four lacs of rupees annually/ and he lives up to it, 
ha<ving a strong passion for house building. Besides a 
board of works in two of his gardens, he was now con- 
structing a house in the English style, but has seosihiy 
added a suite of rooms under ground for the hot season. 
When we left Futtih Sing, he urgently requested that 
we would deliver his sincere sentiments of regard to his 
old friend Sir John Malcolm. 

We made three marches from Kuppertulla to Fulour, 
on the banks of the Sutledge, a distance of thirty-six 
miles, passing the towns of Jullinder and Jumsheer. The 
former place is Ita^, and was at one time inhabited by 
Afghans. It is surrounded by a brick wall, and the 
streets are paved wit& the same materiaL Jullinder gives 
its liame to the « Ifoab" or country between the Beas 
and Sutledge, while the other Boabs are named by com- 
pound Words, formed by contracting the names of the 
rivers. Between the Chenab and Behut, we have the 
Chenut ; between the Ravee and Chenab, the Reechna ; 
and between the Beas and Ravee, the Barree. From 
Jullinder to the bank4. df the Sutledge, the country is 
highly cultivated and well "peopled. All the villages are 
surrounded by mud walls, and many of them have ditches 
to bespeak the once unsettled state of this land. The 
houses are constructed of wood, with flat roofs covered 
by mud, and have a hovel-like appearance. 

The town of Fulour, on the banks of the Sutledge, is 
the frontier post of the Lahore chief, and here we left 
our escort and ^eik friends, who had accompanied us 
from Mooltan. We distributed cloths to the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, and a sum of 1000 
rupees among the men, which gratified all parties. The 
maharaja continued his munificence to the last, and, be- 
fore crossing the Sutledge, he had sent us no less than 
24,000 rupees in cash, though we had declined to receive 

* A lac of rupees is 100,000, which, supposing them 
to be 9ieea, or standard, equal about f€0,000. 
11* 
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the sum of 700 rapees, which had been fixed for omr 
daijy allowance after reaching Lahore. 

Before I finally quit the Punjab, I must not omit a few 
particulars regarding its antiquities, which must erer at- 
tract attention. It seems certain, that Alexander ^e 
Great visited Lahore, and to this day the remains of a 
eity answering to Singala, with a lake in the vicinity, 
are to be seen 8. £. of the capital. The tope of Mani- 
kyala, first described by Mr. Elphinstone, and lately ex- 
amined by M. Ventura, has excited considerable interest 
in the east The French gentlemen were of ojunion, 
that these remains are of an older date than the expeditkvi 
ef Alexander; for the coins have a fig^ure not unlike: 
Neptune's trident, which is to be seen on the stones, at 
Persepolis. In my progress tiirough the Punjab, I vras 
not successful in procuring a coin of Alexander, nor any 
other than the Bactrian one which I have described ; nor 
have any of the French gentlemen, wi^ all their opportu- 
nities, been so fortunate. I am hififj, however, in be- 
ing able to state the existence of two other buildings like 
the « Tope" of Manikyala, which have been lately dia-. 
covered among the mountains, westward of the Indus, 
in the countiy of the Bnsoo&yes. The opening of these 
taaj throw light on the interesting subject of Punjab 
antiquities. By the natives of this countiy, the most 
ancient place is considered to be Seealcote, which lies 
upwards of forty miles north of Lahore. It is said to be 
mentioned in the Persian Sikunder Namu. 

At noon, on the 26th of August, we left Fulour and 
marched to Lodiana, crossing the river Sutledge, or He- 
sudrus of antiquity. It is yet called Shittoodur, or the- 
Hundred Rivers, by the natives, firom the number of chan- 
nels in which it divides itself. Where we passed, its 
breadth did not exceed 700 yards, though it had been 
swollen two days before our arrival. The greatest depth 
of soundings was eighteen feet, but the average was 
twelve. It is a less rapid river than the Beas. The 
waters of the Sutledge are colder than those of any of 
the Punjab riirers, probably firom its great length of 
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coane, and nmniiiff so hx tmoiig tmowy moimteiiii; 
Tbis river is yariaMe in its diaiinel, and often deserts 
one haxA. for the other. The conntry between it and 
the British cantonment <i€ Lodiana, is intenected bj nnl- 
las, one of which, that runs past the camp, formed the 
bed of the Sutledge fifty yean ago. This river is gene- 
rally fordable after November. Lord Lake's army cross- 
ed it in 1805, two miles above Lodiana; but the fords 
vary, and (^e watermen look for them annnally befoie 
people attempt to cross, as there are many quicksands. 
When the Bees falls into the Sutledge, the united stresm, 
called Garra, is no longer fordable. The boats of the 
Sutledge are of the same description as those on the 
B^eas ; there are seventeen of them at the Fulour feny. 
Tlie country between the Sutledge and Lodiana is very 
low, which I observed to be a characteristic of the left 
bank of this river, till it meets the mountains. One 
would expect to find this d/epttaaed. tract of gnmnd allu- 
vial, but it is sandy. 

At Lodiana, we m»f two individuals, who have exer- 
cised an influence on the eastern worid, now pensioners 
of the British, the ex4dngs of Gabool, Shah Zuman, and 
1^1^ Shoojaool-Moolk. The ceremonial of our intro- 
duction to Shah Shooja corresponded neariy with thai 
described by Mr. EIphinst<me; for, in his exile, tins 
ikUen monarch has not relinquished the forms of royalty. 
The officers of his eonrt stiU appear in the same fanctfU 
cape, and on a signal given in Turkish, {ghachauy be- 
gone,) the guards run out of the presence, making a 
n<M8e with their high-heeled boots. The perxm of the 
Shah himself has been so correctly described, that I have 
fifttle to say on that subject In his miirfortttnes, he re- 
tains the same dignity and prepossessing demeanour as 
when king. We found him seated on a chair in a ifaady 
pert of Ins garden, and stood during the interview. He 
has become somewhat corpulent, and his expression is 
melancholy ; but he talked mu<di, and widi great affin 
bility. He made many enquiries regarding Sinde, and 
the eoontries on ^m Indus, and said, that «he had re- 
Mted ijb» a«»eers for their suspicion and jealousy of our 
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intentions in coming to Lahore. « Had I Imt my king- 
dom/' continued he, « how glad should I be to see an 
Englishman at Cabool, and to open the road between 
Europe and India." The Shah then touched upon his 
own affairs, and spoke with ardent expectations of being 
soon able to retrieve his fortunes. In reply to one of his 
questions, I informed him that he had many well-wishers 
in Sinde. ** Ah !" said he, « these sort of people are as 
bad as enemies ; they profess strong friendship and alle- 
giance, but they render me .no assistance. They forget 
Uiat I have a daim on them for two crores of rupees, the 
-vreais of tribute.*' 

Shah Shooja was plainly dressed in a tonic of pink 
gauze, with a green velvet cap, something like a coronet, 
from which a few emeralds were suspended. There is 
much room for reflection on the vicissitudes of human 
life while visiting such a person. From what I learn, I 
do not believe the shah possesses su£|cient eneigyio 
seat himself on the throne of Cabool ; and that, if he did 
rogain it, he has not the tact to discharge the duties of 
so difficult a situation. 

The brother of Shah Shooja, Shah Zuman, is an ob- 
ject of great compassion, from his age, appearance, and 
want of sight. We also visited him, and found him 
seated in a hall with but one attendant, who announced 
our being present, when the shah looked up and bade 
us, " welcome." He is stone blind, and cannot distinguish 
day from night ; he was as talkative as his brother, and 
lamented that he could not pass the remainder of his 
days in his native land, where the heat was less oppres- 
sive. 

Shah Zuman has lately sunk into a zealot ; he passes 
the greater part of his time in listening to the Koran and 
its commentaries. Poor man, he is fortunate in deriving 
consolation from any source. When taking leave, Shah 
Zuman begged I would visit him before quitting Lodia- 
na, as he was pleased at meeting a stranger. I did not 
fiul to comply with his wishes, and saw him alone. I had 
thought that his age and misfortunes made him indiffer- 
ent to all objects of political interest; but he asked me. 
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in a most phaoiur manner, if I could not intercede with 
the govemor-geneial in behalf of his brother, and reicue 
him from his present exile. I assured him of the sym- 
pathy of onr government, and said, that his brother shoold 
lock to Sinde and the other provinces of the Dnranee 
empire for support ; but he shook his head, and said the 
case was hopeless. After a short silence, the shah told 
me that he had inflammation in the eyes, and begged T 
would look at them. He has suffered from this ever 
since his brother caused him to be blinded with a lancet 
As he has advanced in years, the organ seems to have 
undergone a great diange, and the bltek part of the eye 
has almost disappeared. It is impossible to look upon 
8Ehah Zuman witiiout feelings of the purest pity ; and, 
while in his f^esence, it is difficult to believe we behold 
that king, whose name, in the end of last centufy, ahook 
centra! Ajda, and carried diead and terror along with it 
fliroughout our Indian poasearions. Infirm, blind, and 
exiled, he now fives on the bounty of the British govern- 
ment. 

After a ten days^ reaeation at Lodiana, where we 
mingled onee more with our countrymen, we prosecuted 
oar journey to Sinda, on the Himalaya mountains, a 
distance of about 100 miles, which we reached in the 
course of a few days. We here beheld a scene of natural 
sublimity and beauty, that far surpassed the glittering court 
which we had lately left : — but my narrative must here 
terminate. At Simla we had the honour of meeting the 
right honourable Lord William Bentinck, the governor- 
general of India ; and his lordship evinced his satirfac- 
tion at the result of our mission, by entering at once into 
negotiations for laying open the navigation of the Indus 
to the commerce of Britain, a measure of enlightened po- 
licy, considered both commercially and poIiticBLlly. I had 
the honour of receiving the fbllowing acknowledgment 
of my endeavours to elucidate the geography of that 
river, and the condition of the princes and people who 
occupy' its banks. 
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« Delhi, 6th December, 1831, 
Political Department. 

TO LIEUT. ALEXANSEB BURNBS, &C. &C. &C. 

« Sir, — I am directed by the right honourable the go- 
vernor-general to acknowledge the receipt of your several 
letters, forwarding a memoir on the Indus, and a narra- 
tive of your journey to Lahore. 

" 2. The first copy of your map of the Indus has also 
just reached his lotdship, which completes the infoima- 
tion collected during your mission to Lahore, in chaige 
of the presents from the late King of England to Maha- 
raja Runjeet Sing. 

« 3. The governor-general, having perused and atten- 
tively considered all these documents, desires me to con- 
vey to you his high ap|^]^tion of the manner in which 
you have acquitted youni^of ^e important duty as- 
signed to you, and hu acknowledgn\c$nt» for the full aiai 
satisfactory details furnished on all the points in which 
it was the desire of government to obtain informatioii. 

« 4. Your intercourse with the chiefs of Sinde, and 
Uie other Sirdars and persons with whom you were 
brought into contact in t&a course of the voyage up the 
Indus, appears to the governor-general to have been con- 
ducted with extreme prudence and discretion, so as to 
' have left a &vourable impression on all classes, and to 
have advanced every possible object, immediate, as con- 
nected with your mission, as well as prospective; for, 
while your comm\mications with them were calculated 
to elicit full information as to their hopes and wishes, 
you most judiciously avoid the assumption of any po- 
litical character that might lead to the encouragement of 
false and extravagant expectations, or involve you in any 
of the passing intrigues. The whole of your conduct 
and correspondence with the chiefs of the countries you 
passed through in your journey, has the governor-gene- 
ral's entire and unqualified approbation. 

« 5. In like manner, his lordship considers you to be 
entitled to commendation for the extent of geographical 
and general information collected in the voyage, and for 
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the caution used in procnring it, no \em than for the per- 
picnons and complete ibrm in which the results have been 
submitted for record and consideration. The map pre- 
pared by yoo forms an addition to the geography of India 
of the Ibst utility and importance, and cannot fail to pro- 
cure ^r your labours a high place in this department of 
science. 

« 6. The result of your voyage in the difierent reports, 
memoirs, and maps, above acknowledged, will be brought 
without delay to ^e notice of the antiiorities in England, 
under whose orders the mission was, as you are aware, 
undertaken. His lordship doubts not that they will unite 
witii him in commending the seal, diligence, and intelli- 
gence displayed by you in the execution of tiiis service, 
and will express their satisfiiction at the manner in which 
their views have been accomplished, and the objects con- 
templated in the mission to Lahore fully and completely 
attained. 

« I have the honour to be, dec. 

(Signed) « H. T. Pbinsxp, 
« Secretary to the governor-general." 
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CHAPTER I. 



▲ eSKXBAL TIXW OF THS IHDUS. 

There is an uninterrupted nayigation from the sea 
to Lahore. The distance, by the course of the riyer, 
amounts to about a thousand British miles ; the follow- 
ing papers detail its practicability with minuteness, but not 
more so, I trust, than the great importance of the subject 
deserves. They also describe the state of the countiiet 
and people. 

The Indus, when joined by the Punjab riyeTs, never 
shallows, in the dry season, to less than fifteen feet, and 
seldom preserves so great a breadth as half a mile. The 
Chenab, or Acesines, has a medium depth of twelve feat 
and the Ravee, or Hydraotes, is about half the size of 
that river. These are the minima of soundings on the 
voyage : but the usual depth of the three rivers cannot 
be rated at less than four, three and two fathoms. 

This extensive inland navigation, open as I have stated 
it to be, can only be considered traversable to the boats 

VOL. I. — 12 
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of the country, which are flat bottomed, and do not draw 
more than four feet of water, when heavily laden. The 
largest of these carry about seventy-fiye tons English; 
science and capital might improve the built of these ves- 
sels : but in extending our commerce, or in setting on 
foot a flotilla, the present model would ever be found 
most convenient. Vessels of a sharp built are liable to 
upset when they run aground on the sand-banks. Steam^ 
boats could ply, if constructed after rhe mannar of the 
country, but no vessel with a keel could be safely navi- 
gated. 

The voyage from the sea to Lahore occupied exactly 
sixty days : but the season was most favourable, as the 
south westerly winds had set in, v;hile the stronger in- 
undations of the periodical swell had not commenced. 
We reached Mooltan on the. fortieth day, and the remain- 
ing time was expended in navigating the Ravee, which 
is a most crooked river. The boats sailed from sunrise 
to sunset, and> when the wind was unfavourable, were 
dragged by ropes through the water. 

There are no rocks or rapids to obstruct the ascent, 
and the current does not exceed two miles and a half an 
hour. Our daily progress cometimes averaged twenty 
miles, by the course of the river : for a vessel can be 
haled against the current at the rate of one mile and a 
half an hour. With light breezes we advanced two miles 
an hour, and in strong gales we could stem the river at 
the rate of three miles. Steam would obviate the incon- 
veniences of this slow and tedious navigation : and I do 
not doubt but Mooltan might be reached in ten, instead 
of forty days. From that city a commercial communi- 
cation could best be opened with the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

A boat may drop down from Lahore to the sea in fif- 
teen days, as follows : — ^to Mooltan in six, to Bukkur 
in four, to Hyderabad in three, and to the sea-ports in two. 
This is, of course, the very quickest period of descent ; 
and I may add, that it has never been of late tried, for 
there is no trade between Sinde and the Punjab by 
water. 
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There ure political obstacles to using the Indns m a 
chsnnel of commerce. The people and princes are igno- 
rant and barbarous : the former plunder the trader, and 
the latter over-tax tho merchant, so that goods are sent 
bj land, and by circuitous routes; this absence of trade 
arises from no physical obstacles, and is to be chiefly 
traced to the erroneous policy of the Sinde goremment 
Here are about 700 boats between the sea and Lahore : 
and this number suffices for fenying, and all other pur- 
poses. 

The defence of the Indus, the grand boundaiy of Bri- 
tish India on the west, is nowise afiected by these trifling 
impediments, and we can command its navigation with- 
out obstruction from both Cutch and the Sutlege. The 
military advantages of the Indus are great : it is navig»> 
ble for a fleet from Attok to the sea. The insulated for- 
tress of Bukkur is a most important position. 
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CHAPTER n. 
▲ coHPARisoir or thx indus and oanoxs. 

I have recorded with care and attention the informft- 
tion which I hare collected regarding the Indus and its 
tributaries : yet the magnitude of that river must be de- 
cided by a comparison with the other great rivers of the 
world. An European, in the east, may appropriately 
narrow his field, and confine such a comparison to its 
great twin river, the Ganges, which, with the Indus, 
folds, as it were, in their embrace, our mighty empire of 
British India« At this time, too, in a publication which 
has appeared at Calcutta, by Mr. G. A. Prinsep, regard- 
ing the introduction of steam navigation into India, we 
have late and valuable matter, both of an interesting and 
scientific nature, regarding the peculiarities of the Ganges, 
which, with the previous papers of Rennel and Cole- 
brooke, afford very precise information regarding that 
river. .1 have ventured, therefore, however incompetent, 
to lay down the observations that have oceurred to me 
regarding the Indus, that the requisite comparison might 
be instituted. 

The Ganges and, Indus, rising in the same moun- 
tains, traverse, with an unequal length of course, the 
same latitudes ; both rivers, though nearly excluded from 
the tropics, are yet subject to be annually flooded at a 
stated and the same period. The quantity of water, 
therefore, which these rivers respectively discharge, will 
determine their relative size : and we shall afterwards 
consider the slope or fall by which they descend to the 
ocean. Sicriguli, on the Ganges, and Tatta, on the In- 
dus, seem to be the preferable sites for drawing a com- 
parison, since both places are situated at a point before 
the rivers have subdivided to form a delta, and after they 
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have each reodved the whole of their tributary ttreamf • 
The Indus certainly throws off two branches above Tatta, 
the Fulailee and Pinyaree : bat they are only consider- 
able rivers in the rainy season. 

It appears, then, from Mr. 6. A. Prinsep's esny, that 
in the month of April, the Ganges dischaiges, at Sicri- 
gnli, about 21,500 cubic feet of water in a second. The 
avenge breadth of the river at that place is given at 6000 
fisety which is also the velocity in a second of time : while 
its average depth does not exceed three feet That in 
this result we fonn a pretty correct estimate of the mag- 
nitude of the Ganges, is further proved by the state of 
the river at Benares in the same month, (April,) where, 
though contracted to a breadth of 1400 feet, the depth 
exceeds thirty-four feet, and the discharge amounts to 
20,000 cubic feet per second, which diffisrs in but a trifling 
degree from that at SicrigfulL 

In the middle of April, I found the Indus at Tatta to 
have a breadth of 670 yards, and to be running with a 
velocity of two miles and a half an hour. It happens 
that the banks are steep on both sides of the river in this 
part of its course : so that the soundings, which amount 
to fifteen feet, are regular from shore to diore, if we ex- 
cept a few yards on either side, where the water is stilL 
This data would give a discharge of 110,500 cubic feet 
per second ; but by Bust's equations for the diminished 
velocity of the stream near the bed, compared with that 
of tiie surface, it would be decreased to 93,465 cubic feet. 
Some further deduction should be made for the dimin- 
ished depth towards the shores : and 80,000 cubic feet 
per second may be taken as a fiilr rate of discharge of the 
Indus in the month of April* It is a source of regret to 
me that I am unable to extend my observations to the 
river during the rainy season ; but I had not an opportu- 
nity oi seeing it at that period, and do not desire to place 

^ In this part of my subject, I have to express my full- 
est acknowledgments to Mr. James Prinsep, secretary to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, who has kindly afforded 
me his viduable assistance. 

12* 
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Opinion in opposition to fact. I may mention, however, 
that at Sehwun, where the Indus is 500 yaids wide, and 
thirty-six feet deep, and sweeping with great velocity the 
base of a rocky buttress that juts, in upon the stream, 
there is a mark on the precipice which indicates a rise 
of twelve feet during the inundation. This gives a depth 
of eight fathoms to this part of the Indus in the rainy 
season. If I could add the increase of width on as sound 
data as I have given the perpendicular rise or depth of 
water, we should be able to determine the ratio between 
its discharge at the opposite seasons; but I have only 
the vague testimony of the natives to guide me, and dis- 
miss the subject 

From what has been above stated, it will be seen that 
the Indus, in discharging the enormous volume of 80,000 
cubic feet of water in a second, exceeds by four times 
the size of the Ganges in the dry season, and nearly 
equals the great American river, the MississippL The 
much greater length of course in the Indus and its tri- 
butaries, among towering and snowy mountains near its 
source, that must always contribute vast quantities of 
water, might have prepared us for the result : and it is 
not extraordinary, when we reflect on the wide area em- 
braced by ^me of these minbr rivers, and the lofty and 
•levated position from which they take their rise : the 
Sutlege, in particular, flows from the sacred lake of 
Mansurour, in Tibet, 17,000 feet above the sea. The 
Indus traverses, too, a comparatively barren and deserted 
country, thinly peopled and poprly cultivated ; while the 
Ganges expends its waters in irrigation, and blesses the 
inhabitants of its banks with rich and exuberant crops. 
The Indus, even in the season of inundation, is confined 
to its bed by steeper and more consistent banks than the 
other river ; and, as I have stated, seldom exceeds half a 
mile in width; the Granges, on the other hand, is des- 
cribed as an inland sea in ftome parts of its course : so 
that, at times, Uie one bank is scarcely visible firom the 
other, — a circumstance which must greatly inctease the 
evaporation. The arid and sandy nature of the countries 
that border the Indus soon swallow op the overflowing 
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waten, and make the river more apeedily retire to its 
bed. MoreoTer, the Ganges and its subsidiaiy riven de- 
rive their supply from the southern face of the great Hi- 
malaya : ^hile the Indus receives the torrents of either 
side of that massy chain, and is further swollen by the 
showers of Cahool and the rains and snow of Chinese 
Tartary. Its waters axe augmented long before the rainy 
season has arrived ; and, when we look at the distant 
source of the river, to what cause can we attribute this 
eariy inundation but to melting anow and ice ? 

The slope on which the Indus descends to the ocean 
would appear to be gentle, like that of most great rivers. 
The average rate of its current does not exceed two miiss 
and a half an hour ; while the whole of the Punjab 
rivers, which we navigated on the voyage to Lahore, 
were found to be one full mile in excess of the Indus. 
We readily account for this increased velocity, by their 
proximity to the mountains : and it will serve as a guide 
in estimating the fall of the river. The city of Lahore 
stands at a distance of about 1000 British miles from the 
sea, by the course of the river ; and I am indebted to Dr. 
J. 6. Gerard, for a series of barometrical observations, 
made some years ago at Umritsir, a city about thirty 
miles eastward of Lahore. 

The mean of eighteen of these observations 

gives us the height of the barometer at - 88,861.3 

The corresponding observations at Calcutta 

give 29,711.5 



Making a dififorence of -' 850.2 

I am informed the height of the instrument registered 
in Calcutta may be twenty-five feet above the level of 
the sea ; and as the dty of Umritsir is about the same 
level as Lahore (since both stand on the plains of the 
Pmijab,) it must have an eleva^on of about 900 feet 
from the sea. 

Having now stated the sum of our knowledge regard- 
ing this subject, it r^nains to be considered in what, and 
how great a proportion, the sbpe is to be distributed 
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among the riyen firom Lahore downwards. By a com- 
parison with the Ganges in RennelFs work, and the late 
treatise to which I have alluded, and assisted by the same 
scientific gentleman, to whom I have before expressed 
my obligations, we cannot give a greater fall downwards 
from Mittun, where the Indus receives the Punjab rivers, 
than six, or perhaps five, inches per mile ; nor can we 
allow more than one fourth of 900 feet as the height of 
that place aboTe the level of the sea ; for the river has 
not increased here in velocity of current, though we have 
neared the mountains. Mittun is half way to Lahore, 
about 600 miles from the sea, and nearly 220 feet above 
it. The remaining 680 feet we may feirly apportion to 
the Punjab rivers, from their greater rapidity of course ; 
which would give them a fell of twelve inches per mile. 

In these fects, we have additional proof of the greater 
bulk of the Indus, as compared with the Ganges ; when 
at the lowest, it retains a velocity of two and a half miles, 
with a medial depth of fifteen feet, and though running 
on as gpreat, if not a greater slope than that river, never 
empties itself in an equal degree, though much more 
straight in its course. The Indus has none of those 
ledges, which have been lately discovered as a peculiarily 
of the Granges, and which are described in Mr. Prinsep'a 
work as ** making the bed of that river consist of a series 
of pools, separated by shallows or sand-bars, at the cross- 
ing of every reach." Were the Indus as scantily supplied 
with water as the Ganges, we should, doubtless find a 
similar state -bf things ; and, though the bed of the one 
river would appear to far exceed in magnitude that of 
the other, we find the Ganges partaking much of the na- 
ture of a hill-torrent, overflowing at one season, insigni- 
ficant at another ; while the Indus rolls on throughout 
the year, in one majestic body, to the ocean. 

Before bringing tiiiese remarks on the Indus to a close, 
I wish to add a few words regarding the efi^t of the tide 
on the two rivers. In the Granges it runs considerably 
above Calcutta, while no impression of it is perceptible 
in the Indus twenty-five miles below Tatta, or about 
seventy-five miles from the sea. We are either to attri- 
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bate this occurrence to the greater column of water re> 
sisting the approach of the sea, « whose vanquished tide, 
recoiling from the shock, yields to the liquid weight ;" 
or to the descent of the delta of the one river heing greater 
than that of the other. The tide in the Indus certainly 
runs off with incredihie velocity, which increases as we 
near the sea. It would appear that the greatest mean 
rise of tide in the Ganges is twelve feet : I found that of 
the Indus to he only nine feet at full moon ; but I had, 
of course, no opportunity of determining the mean rise of 
the tide as in the Ganges. The tides of Western India 
are known to exceed those in the bay of Bengal, as the 
construction of docks in Bombay testifies'; and I should 
be disposed to consider the rise at the mouths of the In- 
dus and Granges to be much the same. Both rivers, from 
the direction they fall into the ocean, must be alike sub- 
ject to an extraordinary rise of tide from gales and winds ; 
and, with respect to the whole coast of Sinde, the south- 
west monsoon blows so violently, even in March, as to 
break the water at a depth of three or four fathoms from 
the land, and long before its depressed shore is visible to 
the navigator. 
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CHAPTER in. 



The 'first territory which we meet in ascending the In- 
dus is Sinde. The subversion of the Cabool monarchy 
has gn^atly raised the political importance of this country ; 
and, while it has freed the rulers of it from the payment 
of a yearly tribute, has enabled them to extend widely 
the limits of their once circumscribed dominion. The 
principality is at present in the zenith of its power, and 
comprises no less than 100,000 square miles, extending 
from the longitude of 69o to 71^ east, and from the lati- 
tude of 23^ to 29° north. The Indian Ocean washes it 
on the south, and a diagonal line of 400 miles is termi- 
nated a short distance below the junction of the waters 
of the Punjab with the Indus. The eastern portion of 
this fine territory is sterile and unproductive : but the In- 
dus fertilises its banks by the periodical swell, and the 
waters are conducted by canals far beyond the limits of 
inundation. 

The territory is divided among three different branches 
of the Belooche tribe of Talpoot, who are nearly inde- 
pendent of one another. The principal family resides at 
Hyderabad, at the head of which is Meer Moorad Ali 
Khan, and, since the death of his three elder brothers, 
its sole representative.* The next family o£,in^>ortance 
consists of the descendants of Meer Sohrab Khan of 
Khyrpoor, whose son, Meer Roostum Khan, is the 
reigning ameer, and holds the fortress of Bukkur, with 
the nortiiem of Sinde. The third family, descended of 

* As this work is passing through the press, intelli- 
gence has reached England of the death of this ameer, • 
which has be^i followed by a civil war. 
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Meier Thara Khan, at the head of which ia Ali Morad, 
resides at Meerpoor, and posseaaea the country aouth- 
east of the capital. These three chiefe are, properlj 
speaking, the « Ameers of Sinde," a name which has 
Iwen sometimes applied to the members of the Hyderabad 
fimiily. The relative importance of the ameers is point- 
ed out in their revenues ; fifteen, ten, and five lacs of 
rupees are the receipts of the different chiefs ; and their 
aggregate amount, thirty lacs of rupees, shows the annual 
revenue of Sinde. The treasure, it is said, amounts to 
about twenty millions sterling, thirteen of which are in 
money, and the remainder in jewels. The greater por- 
tion of this cash lies deposited in the fort of Hyderabad, 
and is divided between Moorad Ali and the wives of his 
late brother, Kurm AIL 

If we except the Seiks, the ameers are o^re power- 
ful than any of the native princes to whose dominions 
the territories of Sinde adjoin ; for on eveiy aide they 
have seized and maintained by force the lands of their 
neighbours. 

The value of these conquests is greatly enhanced by 
the trifling increaae of expense which they have entailed 
on the government : for, except in the forts of the de- 
sert, neither garrisons nor troops are kept in pay to pro- 
tect them, wlule eveiy attack endangering their security 
has been hitherto successfully resisted. The conduct of the 
Sindian in the field ia brave ; and if we are to judge by re- 
sults, he is superior to his neighbours. They parried off 
an inroad of one formidable army from Gabool by a re- 
treat to the desert; and they defeated a second with 
great slaughter in the vicinity of Shikarpoor. Destitute 
as they are of discipline, and unable, assuredly, to cope 
with regular troops, we must admit that they excel in 
the art of war as practised by themselves and the adja- 
cent nations. The Sindians, unlike other Asiatics, pride 
themselves on being foot soldiers, and they prefer the 
sword to the matchlock: their artillery, formidable in 
number, is contemptible in strength ; the cavalry does 
not deserve the name : horses are scarce, and of a very 
diminutive breed. Various surmises have been made 
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regarding the strength di their army, but they seem to 
me vague and indefinite : for every native who has at- 
tained the years of manhood, the mercantile classes alone 
excepted, becomes a soldier by the constitution of the go- 
vernment ; and he derives his food and support in time 
of peace ft-om being pledged to give his services in war. 
The host to be encountered is therefore a rabble, and, as 
infantry, their swords would avail them but little in mo- 
dem warfare with an European nation. On an attack 
from the British government, it is probable ^t the nders 
of Sinde, after a feeble resistance, wouU betake them- 
selves, with their riches, as of yore, tO'thA desert, a le- 
treat which would cost them, in this instance, their 
country. They might foment for a while conspiracy 
and rebellion, but the misfortunes of the house of Tal- 
poor would excite compassion no where : for their govern- 
ment is unpopular wilh their subjects, and dreaded, if not 
hated, by the neighbouring nations. 

In the decline of other Mahomedan states, the pros- 
perity of Sinde has exalted it in the eyes of foreigners. 

The internal resources of Sinde are considerably ; mor 
must we look to the confined revenues of her rulers for 
an index to that wealth, as in their struggle for suprem- 
acy, the ameers received many favours from their Be- 
looche brethem, which have been repaid by laa:ge and 
numerous grants of land. By deteriorating the vadoe of 
what remained as their own share, they hope to allay 
the cupidity of their neighbours. Trade and agriculture 
languish in this land. The duties exacted on goods for- 
warded by the Indus are so exorbitant that there is no 
merchandise transported by that river, and yet some of 
the manufactures of Europe were to be purchased as 
cheap at Slukarpoor as in Bombay. We are .informed 
in the Periplus of the Eythrean sea, that the traffic of 
Sinde, when ruled by a powerful prince in the second 
century of the Christian era, was most extensive, and it 
is even said to have been considerable so late as the reign 
of Aurungzebe. The present rulers, possessing as they 
do such unUmited authority over so wide a space, might 
raifSe up a wealthy and commercial kingdom ; hut the 
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river Indus im badly ritnatod hr the trader, and has no 
mouth like the Ganges aeeeflstUe to laige ships ; it is 
separated, too, from India by an inhospitable tract ; and 
a Tery vigorous and energetic government could akme 
protect commerce from being plundered by the Boordeei> 
Moozarees, and other hill tribes to the westward. The 
Indus can only become a channel for commerce when 
the chiefs poaseasing it shall entertain more enlightened 
notiona. At present much of the fertile banks of this 
river^ so adihirably adapted for agriculture, are only used 
for pasture. Flocks and herds may be driven from the 
invader, but the productions of the soil can only be reaped 
in due season, after care and attention. 

With reference to the condition of the people in the 
different chiefships, much has been said l^ various 
writers ; and I would have vrillingly passed it unnoticed, 
did not the means of observation, which I ^oyed for ao 
many months, lead me to dissent from some of their 
opinions. The Sindians are passionate and proud, and 
all of them would be considered deceitful, in so far as 
they praise and promise without sincerity. Their pas- 
sion ptoceeds from their savage ignorance, and their 
pride fmrn jealousy ; theb deceit does not deceive each 
either, and, consequently, ought not to deceive a stranger. 
I found those in my employ most honest and faithfril 
servants, and passed from one extremity of Sinde to an- 
other without any other g^uard than the natives of the 
country, and without losing a trifle, though our boats 
were boarded by crowds daily. The Sindians are go- 
verned by their princes, after the spirit of the country ; 
and if they could discern how much the advantages of 
civil life, and the encouragement of industry and art, 
rise superior to despotic barbarism, we might look upon 
Sinde and her people in a different light: but those 
rulers, who seized it by the sword, must be excused for 
so maintaining it. Where the principles of honour are 
not understood, (as has ever been too much the case in 
Asiatic governments,) men must be ruled by fear ; and 
it is only as the subject gets liberal and civilised, that he 
can appreciate the advantages of free institutions, and 
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deserves such or any ehaie in the sorernment of his 
country. The inhabitants <^ Sinde are miserably poor, 
both in the towns and villages; for when we except a 
few Belooche chiefe, and some religions families, who are 
attached to the court, there is no distribiited wealth in 
the land but among a few Hindoo merchants. The peo- 
ple of that tribe i^iare no greater evils than their Maho- 
medan brethren, and enjoy as much tc^eration and hap- 
{nneas as in other Moslem governments. If they were 
ftmnerly treated with n^ur, the a^e of fenaticism baa 
passed, and the Hindoo Dewans of Sinde now transact 
the entire pecuniary concerns of the state, wfaole the 
Shroffs and Banians, who are jalso Hindoos, pursue their 
vocations wit^ut interruption, marry off their children, 
when they attain the prescribed age, to inherit, after their 
demise, the substance which had been realised by com- 
merce. 

It is difficult to fix the popuIatioiL of Sinde, and I bear 
in mind that I have seen the £uzest portion of the coun- 
try in my progress throagh it by the Indus. The large 
towns are neither numearous nor extensive ; Hyderabad, 
the capital, has about 20,000 people, but is exceeded by 
Shikarpoor ; Tatta, Currachee, and IQkyrpoor have 15,000 
each ; Meerpoor, Hala, Sehwun, Larkhana, and Roree 
(with Sukkur), have each about 10,000; Muttaree, Ul- 
yartando, and Subzul, with &ye or six others, have 5000 
each : which gives a population of nearly 200,000 souls. 
The nimiber of people in the delta does not exceed 30,000 : 
end the parts away from the river, both to the east and 
west, are thinly peopled, for pastoral countries are not 
populous. The villages within reach of the inundation 
are, however, large and numerous ; and, including the 
whole fece of the country, there cannot be less than a mil- 
lion of human beings. One fourth of this number may 
be Hindoos : and the greater portion of the Mahomedans 
are descended from converts to that religion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THX PUVJAB. 



The territories of Maharajah Runjeet Smg atreteli 
from the Butlege to the IndiM, from Cashmere to Mool- 
tan, and comprise the whole ci the comitries watered hj 
the Pimjab, or five tributary rivers, eastw%rd of the In-, 
dns. The power of the maharajah over this tract of 
country is consolidated: he comnumds the frurtneasea of 
the mountains, and its alluvial plains. 80 entirely has 
the Seik nation altered its eonstitution, under this chirf, 
that, within a period of twenty years, it has passed from 
a pure republic to an absolute monarchy. The geniua 
of one man has e&cted this diange, though contending 
with powerfcd opposition from a religion that inculcatas, 
above every other, democracy and the equality of alL 

This change of haUts has been genml, and the for- 
tunate prince who achieved it is not more pre-eminent 
among his nobles, than they are among their followers ; 
from whom they receive a respect bordering on venera- 
tion. We have now no convocations at Umritair, the 
sacred dty of the Seiks, where the affiiirs of the state 
were discussed and settled, and none <^ the liberty which 
the followers of Gooroo Govind proudly claimed as the 
feature of distinction in their tribe. It is evident that 
the change will affect the energies of the Seik nation, 
for they sprang from a reUgion which was free from the 
womout dogmas of Hindooism, and the deteriorated 
Mahomedanism of their neighbours, the Euzoofisyees : 
their bravery was coeval with that reUgion, and based 
upon it; their poEticai greatness sprang from thcar 
change of faith, and though that has been changed, the 
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Seiks are yet left with peculiar tenets, and continue to 
all intents and purposes a distinct people. 

The power which Runjeet Sing acquired has been pre- 
served by his policy : he has a disciplined army of in- 
fantry, with a due proportion of cavalry and artillery. 
The system is unpopular in the country, and the Seik 
Sirdars view with distrust the innovation and theinnova. 
tors. The French officers, when deprived of their pa- 
tron, would find it necessary to stand aloof, from motives 
of personal safety ; and, if they left the country, the 
wreck of their labours would soon perish in the general 
tumult. At present their battalions manoeuvre with re- 
gularity and precision: they are well accoutred and 
dressed, but d^titute of the most essential quality of a 
soldier— discipline. Their payment is irregular: they 
undergo cheerfully the mechanical duties of the soldier, 
and have shown their gallantry on service ; but there is 
no tie between the army and the government, and the 
greater and more glorious victories of the maharajah 
were achieved before he had regular troops. 

The Sirdars of the Seik nation lose their power in 
their own feuds. Runjeet has not ikiled to foment these, 
and turn them to advantage ; and, as a mediator of dif- 
ferences, he has always despoiled both parties to aggran- 
dise himself: he considers it justifiable to profit by the 
vices and bad qualities of human nature, and cares not 
how much he promises, and how little he fulfils. The 
maharajah, however, has portioned out, with a liberal 
hand, the lands and conquests among his Sirdars, and 
concUiated them by this means ; few of them place any 
reliance on his character ; they are aware of his power, 
and dread to give him offence. 

The revenues of the Punjab and its dependencies 
amount to about two and a half crores of rupees an- 
nually : the principal item in this sum is derived from . 
Cashmere, which furnishes thurty-six lacs of rupees. I 
may add, that all the jagheers and revenues of religious 
persons are included in the net sum I have named. The 
revenue is collected by arbitrary exactions, at the will of 
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the collector, as in other natiye fovemmeiits. They are 
presumed, Jit the outset, to be dkhonest, ind, awara of 
the hci, rifle the peasant, and are prepared to be rifled in 
Tetom. The exactions, as regulated by Ranjeet him- 
ielf, are mild, and his late aoquiations about Mooltan 
are in a most prosperous condition. Cashmere, on the 
other hand, is described as the very essence of bad go- 
vernment : the people are oppressed, and the maharajah 
is afraid to trust other but menial servants with that 
valuable ornament of his crown. 

The revenues of the Punjab might be increased by 
annexing to it the provinces immedi<ttely westward of 
the Indus, some of which have been subdued by Run- 
jeet Sing ; but he has shown, in this instance, his usual 
foresight and discrimination. Across the Indus, he 
would encounter a most fanatical people, the Euzoof- 
zyees, who would occupy the time of his army ; he con- 
tents himself, therefore, with an annual tribute of some 
horses and rice firom Peshawur. Lower down the Indus, 
he farms the province of Dera Ghazee Khan to the 
Khan of Bhawulpoor. 

The military resources of the Punjab are great : it 
yields more grain than is suflident for the consumption 
of its inhabitants ; but the scarcity of population pre- 
vents the full measure of its production. Camels, mules, 
horses, and cattle abound, and all of them, except the 
cattle, which are small, are of a superior description. 
The roads, from one extremity of the country to the 
other, admit of wheeled carriages, except among the 
mountains : the Indus and all the other rivers are navi. 
gable, though not navigated. They have ferry-boats in 
abundance, and there are also materials for their further 
construction ; these rivers are frequently passed on skins, 
but these are more in use among the mountains than 
the plains. 

The paucity of Seiks, in a cotmtry ruled and governed 

by them, is remarkable. The mother earth of the tribe 

is the «d0ab," between the Ravee and Sutlege; but 

there are few of them to be found thirty miles below La- 

13* 
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hore. There are no Seiks westward of the Hydaspes ; 
and to the eastward of Lahore, where they are said to 
predonunate, they do not certainly compose a third of 
the population. The Punjab, indeed, is a poorly peopled 
country, in proportion to its fertility, though it is proba- 
ble that it has increased in population under the present 
ruler. 
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Advertisement to the American Edition. 

The Voyage on th^ IndnB was placed by the author in 
the third volume, thus inverting the order of dates. It 
has been deemed proper to print, the voyage in this 
edition first 

Lieut Bumes says in a note "I have thrown the 
Journey into the first two volumes, firom its interest 
being, perhaps, greater than that of the voyage; and 
siQce the two subjects, though parts of a whole are dis- 
tinct from each other." The reader must determine to 
which the greater interest attaches. 
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PREFACE. 



In the jear 1831, 1 was deputed in a political capa- 
city to the court of Lahove, charged with a letter from 
die king of England, and a present of some hones, to 
the ruler of that countiy. The principal object of my 
journey was to trace the course of the Indus ; which 
had only been crossed at particular points by former 
travellers, and had never been surveyed but between 
Tatta and Hydendiad. My success in this undertaking, 
iffaich was attended with many difficulties, and the sight 
of so many tribes hitherto little known, gave fresh 
strength to a desire that I had always felt to see new 
countries, and visit the conquests of Alexander. As the 
first European of modem times who had navigated the 
Indus, I now found myself stimulated to extend my 
journey beyond that river — ^the scene of romantic achieve- 
ments which I had read of in early youth with the most 
intense interest. 

The design received the most liberal encouragement 
from the govemor-general of India, Lord WiUiam Ben- 
tinck, whom I joined at Simla, in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, after the termination of my mission to Lahore. 
His lordship was of opinion that a knowledge of the 
general condition of the countries through which I was 
to travel, would be useful to the British government, in- 
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dependent of other advantages which might he expected 
from such a journey. 

The hazardous nature of the expedition, and the 
mode in which it could he best accomplished, required 
consideration. It would have been objectionable, and 
highly imprudent, to have entered the countries lying 
between India and Europe, as I had voyaged on the In- 
dus, an accredited agent ; and I was directed to appear 
(which I myself had suggested) as a private individual. 

I was furnished with passports as a captain in the 
British army returning to Europe, drawn out in French, 
English and Persian ; and in such terms as would satisfy 
the people of my real character ; and show, at the same 
time, that government was interested in my good treat- 
ment 

Every other arrangement regarding the journey was 
left to myself; and I received the sanction of the go- 
vernor-general to associate with me Ensign John Leckie 
— a young officer of the most buoyant disposition, who 
had been the companion of my voyage up the Indus. 
On the eve of departure, my fellow traveller was re- 
called by the government of Bombay. Believing that 
his place might be well supplied by a medical gentle- 
man, which I thought would facilitate our progress 
through such countries, I prevailed on Mr. James Gre- 
rard, a surgeon of the Bengal army, to accompany me. 
That gentleman had passed most of his Ufe in India, in 
traversing the Himalaya regions ; and possessed an ar- 
dent desire for travel. I was also attended by a native 
surveyor, Mahomed Ali, a public servant, who had been 
educated in the engineer institution of Bombay, under 
Captain^G. Jervis, of the engineers ; and who had enti- 
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tied himself to my utmost confidence by fidtfalbl and d»' 
voted conduct on many tiying occaaiona during the 
voyage to Lahore.* I alao took a Hindoo lad^ of Caah- 
mere family, named Mohun Lai, -who had been educated 
at the English institution at Delhi, as he would aasist me 
in my Persian correspondence; the forms of which 
amount to a science in the east. His youth and his creed 
would, I believed, free me from all danger of his entering 
into intrigues with ihe people ; and both he and the sur- 
veyor proved themselves to be zealous and trustworthy 
men, devoted to our interests. Being natives, they 
could detach themselves irmn us ; and, by reducing our 
retinue, maintain our diaracter for poverty, which I ever 
considered our best safeguard. We dischaiged the whole 
of our Indian servants but one individual, Ghoolam 
Hoosn, who demands my lasting gratitude for the hard- 
ships whidi he underwent on my account, and who is 
yet my faithful seryant. 

From the time I resolved to travetse the countries that 



• I have now to deplore, with the sincerest sorrow, the 
death of this worthy man. His fate was indeed cruel : 
he passed safely through the deserts and dangers of Tar- 
tary, and now moulders at Vellore, where he died of cho- 
lera, while accompanying me to Calcutta. A generous 
government have not forgotten bis merits : his widow 
has been liberally pensioned, his family has been pro- 
vided for, and his sons, on their attaining a certain age, 
will be admitted into the public service. This well-timed 
bounty has not passed unnoticed by the Indian commu- 
nity. I observe it mentioned in a Bengal newspaper, 
edited by a native, who calls upon his countrymen on 
that side of India to emulate such a career, and see that 
they are not left behind those at Bombay in mental ad- 
vancement w 
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lie between India and the Caapian, I determined to re- 
tain the charact^ of a European, accommodating myself 
in dresSy habits, and customs, to those with whom I 
should mingle. The sequel has proved ^at the design 
had much to recommend it, though the character in- 
Tolyed us in some difficulties. I adopted the resolution, 
however, in an utter hopelessness of suj^rting the dis- 
guise of a native ; and from having observed that no Eu« 
ropean traveller has ever journeyed in such countries 
without suspicion, and seldom without discovery. From 
long intercourse with Asiatics, I had acquired some in- 
sight into their character, and possessed at the same 
time a fair colloquial knowledge of the Persian language, 
the lingua franca of the people I should meet I did 
not, then, hesitate to appear among them in their own 
garb, and avow myself a foreigner. By all the accounts 
which I collected, it did not appear to me that there was 
any just cause for apprehending personal injuiy or dan- 
ger ; but I received littie consolation from my friends in 
India, who referred to the fate of our predecessors, poor 
Moorcroft and his parly, as our inevitable lot. I trust, 
h6wever, that the happy termination of this journey will 
give a more fiivourable impression of the Asiatic charac- 
ter, and stimulate others (which I shall consider a high 
reward) to view and visit these lands. 

Such is a brief detail of the circumstances which led 
me into these countries ; the manner in which I have 
performed my task must be decided by the public. I 
have to solicit much indulgence in tiie perusal of my 
book ; I have had no assistance in its composition, and 
my career in the east has been one of constant employ- 
ment I am, however, deeply indebted to the Hon. 
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Mountstiiart Elphiiutone, the late governor of Bombay, 
ibr his advice in preparing for the piesa ; and bj which 
I have not fiiiled to profit. If I had to congratulate my- 
aelf on having reached my native shores in safety, I con* 
dder my good fortune great indeed, to have met a gen- 
tleman so eminently qualified to give me counseL The 
aversion to display, for which Mr. Elphinstone is so dis- 
tinguished, alone prevents my enlarging on this subfect. 

From Mr. James Bailie Fraser, thewell-lmown author 
of the Kuzzilbash, and my esteemed firiend and brother 
officer, Lieut. G. L. Jacob, of the Bombay army, I have 
received some judicious hints. To Mr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, Sanscrit Professor in the University of Oxford, 
and Mr. James Prinsep, Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, my acknowledgments are due. To my bro- 
ther. Dr. David Bumes, who has assisted me in the lap 
borious task of correcting the press, I offer my best 
thanks; which, I think, completes the whole of my obli- 
gations. 

I have now only to express an anxious hope, that my 
fellow traveller. Dr. Grerard, who has not yet reached In- 
dia, may soon be restored to his friends, to share in the 
approbation which has been bestowed, I fear too libe- 
rally, upon myself. 

Albxb. BuBirxs. 

Londotif JunCf 1834. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Departure from D«lhi>-Co0inuiuc«tion from Rimjeet Skut— HiiM' 
laya— Yillsges on the Sutlege : people— BankH of the Sutlege— 
Pbyslcal poenoinena of rivers — Aitars of Alexander— £mer the 
Piuijab— Ovir welcome ebanted— OivUitioi «t Hurree— Seik ft- 
natlos— Mania ; country 8o called— Ancient canali— Town of Pat- 
tee— Stud of horses at Puttee— An acali, or ftinatic- A Seik chief 
and his casile~-Famous road of Jubaacheer— Bnter Lahore- 
Visit the mabamja— Earthquake ai Laliore— Join Kanjeet Siag 
in the field.— Description of ills camp<-RunJeet Sing marching- 
Ckinversations of Runjeet Stng--Su]>erb Cashmere tents— A vTsft 
from the (diysician-ceDera^Runjeet Sing apocitng— Con reiaa- 
tiong of Ruojeet Sing— Return to Lahore— Festival of the busunt, 
or spring— Entertainment by the maharaja— Preparations for our 
joaraey-p^Kindnesa of Messrs. AHard and Court — AutUence of 
leave. 

In the end of December, 1831, I had the honour to 
obtain the final aandlon of the govemor-genieral of India 
to proeeed to central Aaia. I received my passports 
from his loidfihip at DjbQu on the. 23d of that month, and 
proceeded by express to Lodiana on the frontiera, whem 
I had the pleasure of meeting my feUow-tmTeller Mr. 
James Gerard, of the Bengal army. We liere experi- 
enced many acts of kindness and assistance from Gapt. 
C. M. Wade, the political ag^it, whose good offices I 
have to acknowledge with gratitude. The society of 
this, ihe moflt remote station of British India, also evinced 
an interest in our weliare' which was truly gratifying. 
14* 
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We took leave of it at a convmal party given for the oc- 
casion on the 2d of January, and on the following day 
bade a long farewell to such scenes, and plunged into the 
BoUtude of an Indian desert We took the route that 
leads along the left bank of the Sutlege, till that riyer is 
joined by the Beas or Hyphasis. 

Before crossing the boundaries of India it was both 
prudent and necessary to receive the permission of Ma- 
haraja Runjeet Sing, the ruler of the Punjab. It was 
suggested to me that a private application was in every 
respect preferable to an official letter from government, 
since the most favourable reception which I had already 
experienced from his highness left no doubt of his ready 
compliance. I consequently addressed his highness, and 
solicited the indulgence of again entering his territories. 
I gave him a brief outline of the objects which I had in 
view, and congratulated myself on having to traverse at 
the outset the trritories of so friendly an ally. In the 
true style of oriental hyperbole, I assured his highness 
that "when I had again the pleasure of seeing him it 
would add to my happiness, because it would aSbrd me 
an opportunity of renewing my terms of friendship with 
a prince whose exalted virtues filled me with recollec- 
tions of perpetual delight !" In the course of three days 
we were joined by a small escort of cavalry sent to wel- 
come ufi, and their commandant brought a most friendly 
reply from the maharaja, expressive of his pleasure at our 
approach. It was also intimated to us tiiat we should 
receive presents of money and gifb as we advanced ; but, 
as it would better suit our character to pass without these 
attentions, I civilly declined them. Reports would pre- 
cede us, and doubUess in an exaggerated enough shape, 
which made it desirable to shun aO pomp and is^ow, and 
the more so since we had really no right to them. 

As we descended the banks of the ,Sutlege, we gra- 
dually lost sight of the Himalaya mountains. For the 
first twenty miles they could be seen in great grandeur, 
clothed in snow from base to summit, without an inferior 
ridge to hide th^ majesty. They were about 160 miles 
distant, and not so peaked in ^eir outline as the same 
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range of mountams to the eastward. The hoary aspect 
of this stupendous chain formed a striking contrast with 
the pleasing yerdure of the plains of the Punjab. In the 
morning these, indeed, were covered with hoar frost, but 
it disappeared und^ the first rays of the sun, and left, in 
this alternation of heat and cold, a hard green sward, 
which is not often seen in tropical countries. 

On the banks of the river we passed innumerable Til- 
lages, the houses of which were terrace-roofed, and form- 
ed %}i suB-dried brick on a wooden frame-work. They 
had a dean and oomfortaMe look, and the peasantry ap- 
peared well clad and happy. They consist of Juts, both 
fiindoo and Mahomedan, and a few Seiks. All the Ma^ 
lK>medans have been converted from Hindooism ; and it 
is a carious &ct, that the Moslems predominate on the 
southern bank, wheie, from the vicinity to the Hindoo 
ivodd, one would have expected to find tiiose of that per- 
«aa£«»i. %n. the upper parts of the Sutlege, near Lodi- 
ana, the inhaHtants are exclusively agricultural ; but, 
after that river has been joined by the Beas or Hyphasis, 
the habits of the people are predatory. There they are 
knovm under the various denominations of Dogur, Jul- 
mairee, Salairee, dec and by the general designation of 
Rsat, and live in a perpetual state of opposition to one an- 
other. In the cultivate parts this country has the appear- 
ance of an extensive meadow. It is entirely free from un- 
derwood, and some of the wheat fields extend for miles 
without a hedge. The grain is raised without irrigation, 
though the water is but twenty-six feet from the surface. 
There are no trees except in the vicinity of the villages ; 
and such is the scarcity of ftiel, that cow dung is univer- 
sally used in its stead. This is dried and stacked. The 
fire formed of it throws out a most powerfdl heat, which 
leaves the people no cause to regret the want of otiier 
faeL The country below that stripe which fringes the 
river is known by the name of Malwa. It has a dry 
climate and soil, and produces gram and barley, with 
foajree (Holeus spicatus) and mut, which are exported to 
the Punjab. 

After a journey of fifty miles from Lodiana, we en- 
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camped at Huree, on the banks <^ tb» H^rpba«bi» below 
the confluence of that river and the Sutlege. In all our 
maps this junction takee place some fifty inilea lower 
down, whidi appeals to have been only conect at a re- 
mote period. These united rivers form a beantifttletreamf 
which is never fordable ; and, at this seaseo, was S7S 
yards wide. The actual channel exceeded a mile and a 
hal^ and the high bank lay on the northern shore ; the 
water was running at the rate of two miles'and a ^piar- 
ter an hour, and was at this season perftot^ clear, and 
free firom the foul, muddy ai^^tearance of a river that is 
swollen by the water of the mountainiu The depth did 
not exceed twelve feet sinoe the river had retired to its 
summer bed, and the melting snow had ceased to feed it. 
Both rivers stood at a temperatuze of 67^, which was 6<3 
below that of the atmospbeie. The people infonned ua, 
that about fifty years ago the Sutlege had been hemmed 
in among the mountains, by a hill &lling in u|K>n its bed. 
After an obstruction for some weeks, it vcimited forth its 
imprisoned stream with great destruction. A aimilar ease 
occurred about eight years ago, in the Ravee or river of 
Lahore. It did but litBe injury, and the terror of the in- 
habitants was excited only by the bladk, earthy colour of 
the water which forced itself over the obslruetiQg mound. 
The Sutlege has altered its course at no distant period, 
and swept away some of the villagee ^ ju^ banka* Theae 
are of a clayey, crumbling mature, eaiu^ un^ermilied iQr 
the current Near the existing point of union between 
the rivers, we passed the dry bed of the old SuUegc^ 
which is said to have once joined the Hyphaaifi at Feer- 
oTpoor. The space between this and the present channel, 
from twelve to fifteen miles across, ia entirely destitute 
of trees, and covered by 9, rich mould, the deposite of the 
river. 

In a country subject to such changes, how are we te 
look for an identity between the topography of modena 
and ancient days 1 Yet we were now in the vicinity d 
the altars of Alexander ; and if we sought for these an- 
cient relics of the « Macedonian madman" without suc- 
cess, we sought not withev^ industiy and enthusiasm. 
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When the anny of Alexander matimed on the banks of 
the Hyphasis, he crossed that river, and raised twelve 
colossal altars, to indicate the limit and glory of his ex- 
pedition. Major Rennel has placed die site of these mo- 
numents between the Beas and Sutlege ; but that emi- 
nent geographer is not here supported "by the text of 
Alexander's historians. They do not even mention the 
Sutlege ; and their allusions to a desert that lay beyond 
the Hyphasis can only be identified with the country be- 
yond that river, and below its junction with the Sutlege, 
where that desert is still to be found. Nor is it probable 
that Alexander would erect the trophies of Ms conquest, 
where a small and fordable river yet separated him from 
Indieu We virandered about for a few days, and extend- 
ed our researches on every side. We crossed the Sut- 
lege, and foniid, at the point of its junction with the Beas, 
a bridL ruin, of small dimensions, called Andreesa, which 
sounded like Greek, but the building was of a Maho- 
medan age. We then embarked on the Hyphasis, and 
passed the confluence of the two streams, where the wbp 
ters meet each other gently, and glide smoothly along. 
Both rivers have an equal breadth' of 200 yards, but the 
Sutlege discharges a gpreater volume of water. It was 
with faint hopes of success that we prosecuted our en- 
quiries after these remnants of antiquity, since the inha- 
bitants did not remember even to have seen an European. 
It is an approximation, nevertheless, to discovery, to as- 
certain where these altars are not ; and if any traces of 
them be hereafter found, they probably lie lower down, 
and on the left bank of the united stream of the Beas 
and Sutlege, there caXLed the Garra. I should here men- 
tion that, on our way from Lodiana, and about twenty 
miles from that cantonment, we heard of the ruins of 
Tiharu, on the southern bank of the Sutiege, which had 
been washed into the river within the last thirty years. 
Kiln-burnt bricks of large dimensions and peculiar shape 
are yet found on this site, which may have been an an- 
dent niin. If the altars stood here, my surmises are 
erroneous. 

On the 11th we crossed by the ferry boats at Huree 
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Ka Puttun, and landed in the Punjab at Hbe tillage of 
that name« There are twenty-three boats at this feny ; 
and it is protected by a party of 400 horse, whom Uie 
ruler of die Punjab has stationed hero to prevent the £b^ 
natics of the Seik creed from passing into the British ter- 
ritories. As we entered the village, we wero met by a 
crowd of females and children, who approached to chant 
our welcome. They are the poorer peasantry, and, of 
course, actuated by th^ hope of reward ; but the custom 
has something pleasing in it The boys of the village 
had also assembled to gratify their curiosity } while we 
approached, they were sUent, and looked with attention; 
when we had passed, all was bustle and uproar, running 
and Ming, jumping and laughing, till Hie head man and 
his troopers called the urchins to order. 

We had no sooner set foot on the Punjab, than a oz^ 
dar, or chie^ of the name of Sham Sing, iqppeared by 
order of his master. He presented me with a bow, ao- 
cording to the custom of the Seika, and two bags of 
money ; which latter I declined, being amply satisfied at 
the readiness with which we had received permission lo 
enter the country. I wished also to dispense with this 
personage and his cavalcade; but it was impossible, 
since he had been deputed iirom Lahore to escort us, and 
the road was described as not altogether safe for a small 
party. It was well we did not separate ourselves from 
the chief^ as we afterwards passed a village on fire, and 
in possession of the Seik fanatics, to whom I have before 
alluded. We met a body of 500 horse, with two fiield 
pieces, proceeding to chaBtise these « wrong-headed and 
short-sighted" men, as they are styled in ^. language 
of the Punjab cabinet. 

On the following morning we commenced our march 
across the « Doab,*^* between the Beas and Ravee (Hy- 
draotes), which has the name of Manja. It is the high- 
est portion of the Punjab east of the Hydaspes ; a &et 
which is established by the eastern bank of the one river, 
as well as the western one of the other, being both ele- 

* A country between two rivers is so called. 
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vated. The left bank of the Ravee is about forty feet 
ygh, and so ie the right bank of the Beas. The wells 
are also mnch deeper than south of the Sntlege ; here 
fhey exceed sixty feet, there they ere not twenty-six. The 
ml is a hard, indurated clay, sometimes grayelly, pro- 
ducing thorny shrubs and brambles, called by the natiyes 
jund, khureel,-)- and babooU Cultiyation depends upon 
die rain, and irrigation is by no means general. Herds 
of neelgaee roam over it. In f«rmer years the Mogul 
enq>erors, seeing the comparatiye sterility of this tract, 
fertilised it by canals from the Ravee, which connected 
tiiat river with the Beas. The remains of one of them 
may be yet traced at the town of Puttee, running down 
at right angles upon the Beas, though it has been choked 
up for the last 160 years* The district of Manja is cele- 
brated for the bravery of its soldiers, and the breed of its 
horses, which would always entitle it to the patronage of 
a sovereign. 

The first town we entered was Puttee, which contains 
about 6000 people", and, with the adjoining town of Sool- 
tanpoor, was btult in the reign of Akbar. The houses 
are constructed of bricks, and the streets are even laid 
with them. Some workmen, digging a well in this 
neighbourhood, lately hit upon a former well, on which 
was a Hindoo inscription. It set forth that it had been 
built by one Agurtuta, of whom tradition gives no ac- 
eoimt. The district of Puttee held, at ohe time, a su- 
premacy over 1360 villages, and yielded a revenue of 
nine lacs of rupees, when fertilised by its canal. 

At Puttee we visited one of the royal studs of Runjeet 
Sing. We 4(l|md about sixty brood mares, chiefly of the 
Dnnnee breed, from beyond the Hydaspes, where the 
country is of the same description as Manja, dry and ele- 
vated. May not this aridity, as resembling the soil of 
Aralna, where the horse attains such perfection, have 
sometldng to do with its excellence 1 These animals are 
exclusively fed on barley, and a kind of creeping grass 
called « doob" which is considered most nutritive. The 

t Capparis. . X Miniosa Arabica. 
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horses at this stad were lately attacked with an epidemic 
disease, of which a Mahomedan, who resides in a neigh- 
houring sanctuary, is helie-ved to have cured them. 
Though a Mabomedan, the Seiks ha^e in gratitude repdr- 
ed and beautified his temple, which is now tr conspicuous 
white building, that glitters in the sun. The Seik people 
are most tolerant in their religion ; and I have remaiked 
in India generally much more of this virtue than the 
people receive credit for. It may be superstition which 
excites this general respect of all religions, but, be the, 
feeling grounded on wheit it may, it is a sound and whole- 
some one. The Mahomedans have, no doubt, been over- 
bearing in their conquests, (and what conquerors have 
not been overbearing 1) but, as they settled among the 
people, their prejudices disappeared, to the mutual benefit 
of themselves and their subjects. 

On the 13th we received a message from the acali, wba 
had set fire to the village a few days previous, and whose 
acts of fanaticism had called for the interference of the 
court. This outlaw, by name Nehna Sing, wished to 
visit us, and I felt equal anxiety to hear from so notori- 
ous a character some history of himself and his advei^ 
tures. These fetnatics of the Seik creed acknowledge no 
superior, and the ruler of the country can only moderate 
their frenzy by»intrignies and bribery. They go about 
eveiy where with naked swords, and lavish their abuse 
without ceremony on the nobles, as well as the peaceable 
subjects ; nor are they always so harmless, since they 
have, on several occasions, even attempted the life of 
Runjeet Sing. An interview with such a person excited 
considerable anxiety on the part of our conductors, who 
strongly dissuaded me from it, and, at length, completely 
frustrated our wishes by informing the acali that he must 
come unattended. This he diedined, and we were obUged 
to forego the pleasure of seeing a man who had dared 
Runjeet Sing himself, within a few miles of his capital. 
We were obliged to rest satisfied with a hearsay account 
of this Seik bigot, nor could I discover any difference in 
the shades of fanaticism here and in other countries. 
These acalis or nihungs are not numerousi but commit 
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the grouest oatrages, and ghield themselyes onder their 
reUgions character. They evince no greater hostility to 
those of another creed than to a Seik, and would appear 
to be at war with mankind. Their fanatidsm holders 
on insanity. The creed of the Selks is well known : it 
has been ably described by Sir John Malcolm. Like 
their neighbours, the Mahomedans, they have forgotten 
much of its primitive form, and found their distinction 
from other sects on a few ritual observances. A Seik 
will tell you that tobacco is the most debasing of stimu- 
lants, since the founder of their sect, Gooroo Govind 
Sing, proved it by exhibiting the contamination in the 
interior of a tobacco pipe, as a type of its corruption in 
the human body ! A Seik once told me that tobacco and 
flies were the greatest of ills in this degenerate age. 

About halfway across the "doab'* we reached Pidana, 
the seat of one of the principal chiefs of the Punjab, Sir- 
dar Juwala Sing, who had been sent from Lahore to en- 
tertain us at his family mansion. He met us about a 
mile out, and delivered a letter with a bow and a bag of 
money. The chief had robed himself in a rich dress of 
brocade, and his retainers were arrayed in tunics of yel- 
low, which is the favourite colour of the Selks. Juwala 
Sing has the reputation of a brave soldier, and possesses 
a suavily of manner and address which appear to great 
advantage in a fine soldier-looking person about six feet 
hig^. It was twilight as he led us through his fort and 
under his baronial castle to our camp, which gave a fa- 
vourable idea of the residence of a Seik chief. The castie 
stood in the d^Btre, surrounded by a village, peopled by 
his retainers, the whole being enclosed by a mud wall 
and outer ditch. Within this space is to be found a 
bazaar, extensive stables, and, in the present instance, 
these were built on a plan of great regularity. In the 
tranquillity which has followed the conquest of this coun- 
try, most of the chiefe have turned Iheir minds to im- 
proving theb places of residence ; and their habitations 
have at a distance a most imposing and respectable ap- 
pearance, though inferior to tiie fortified dwellings of the 
Rajpoot chiefiB in Marwar. They are always built in a 

VOL. I. — 15 
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militaiy style, of a quadraiigi:dar shape, with lofty waUs 
and, turrets. Our worthy host made us such welcome 
guests, that we remained with him for two days. From 
the top of his castle we had a commanding view of the 
surrounding country, which is very rich, from its vicinity 
to the two capitals of the country, Lahore and Umritsir ; 
yet the soil is unproductive. 

In our progress to Lahore, we entered the great road 
of Juhangeer, which was once shaded with trees, and 
studded with minarets and caravanserais. , It conducted 
the traveller 

** From Agra to Lahore of Great Mogul," 

and has heen celebrated in Lalla Rookh, in the rt^fal pro- 
cession to iDashmere. In the lapse of time the trees 
have disappeared ; but many minarets and superb cara- 
vanserais yet mark the munificence of the Mogul empe- 
rors. The road itself is yet a broad and beaten way, nor 
was it possible to tread upon it without participating in 
the excitement which the author of Lalla Rookh has 
raised, and I may almost say gratified. 

On the morning of the 17th we entered the imperial 
city of Lahore, which has once rivaled BelhL We 
wound among its ruins ; and, when yet three miles dis- 
tant, were met by Monsieur Allard, and two natives of 
rank sent to welcome us. The chevalier came in his 
carriage drawn by four mules, into which the Dr. and 
myself stepped, and drove to his hospitable mansion, 
where we alighted and took up our quarters. After the 
ceremony of receiving various friendly and formal mes- 
sages from Ihe Runjeet, the native part of the deputation 
withdrew, leaving a profusion of the fruits of Cashmere 
and Cabool as an earnest of the condescension of their 
master. In the evening, a purse of 1100 rupees was 
sent to us by the maharaja ; nor was it possible to refuse 
the money without giving ofience. 

We next morning paid our respects to the maharaja, 
who received us with marked affabiUty in a garden about 
two miles from the city. We found him in great spirits, 
and continued with him for about two hours. His con- 
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▼ersation ranged from poinU of the atmoet importanoe 
to mere trifles : he expressed much satisiaction at an in- 
terview which he had lately had, for the first time, with 
the governor-general : and said, that he might now re* 
duce the pay of his troops, after having seen so efficient 
an army as the Indian with so little pay. His highness 
was much interested in shell practice ; and conducted us 
to the front of his garden, to show the success which had 
attended his exertions, They are unacquainted with the 
mode of fusing iron in this country, and the shells are 
colistructed of brass. Monsieur Court, one of his French 
officers, (exhibited these to him on the day of our arrival, 
and was presented with a purse of 6000 rupees, jewels, 
and other gifU. Runjeet made the most particular en- 
quiries regarding our journey ; and, since it was no part 
of my object to develope the entire plans we had in view, 
we informed his highness that we were proceeding f 0- 
ipards our native country. He requested me to take a 
complimentary letter to the King of England ; which I 
declined, on the excuse of its endangering my safety in 
the intermediate territories. I then presented a hand- 
some brace of pistols, that drew forth his highness's com- 
mendation, and which he said he would keep for my 
sake. The Dr. produced a spy-glass as the token of his 
homage. Runjeet received us, surrounded by troops; 
four regiments of infantry could be seen at parade from 
his audience tent. We passed through a street formed 
by his infantry and cavalry, and were honoured by a sa- 
lute. On taking leave, he requested that we would con- 
tinue as long as possible at his court, since he wished 
to show us some tiger hunting, and give an entertain- 
ment in his palace, — honours which we duly appreciat- 
ed. We meanwhile turned to enjoy the friendly society 
of M. Allard and his brother officers. I shall make no 
fbrther mention of Lahore, since it is described in my 
first visit to the court, and was now no longer a scene of 
curious novelty. 

Near midnight on the 22d, we were much alarmed by 
an earthquake, which continued for about ten seconds 
with great violence. The house in which we were lodgw 
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ed, thoagh a substantial dwelling of brick and mortar, 
•hook with great yiolence. The atmosphere had indicat- 
ed nothing nnusnal ; the barometer underwent no varia- 
tion either before or after it ; and the thermometer stood 
so low as 37^^ and fell four degrees under the freezing 
point before sun-rise. In July last, it had risen to 102°. 
I was informed that earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence at Lahore, particularly during winter. In Cash- 
mere they are still more common ; and appear to be more 
usual on approaching the mountains. The lofty mina- 
rets of Lahore afford the most convincing proof that 
there can have been no very violent commotion of nature 
since they were built, — ^nearly two hundred years ago. 
The Bhoik on the present occasion appeared to run from 
south-east to north-west ; and it was singular to discover, 
after crossing Hindoo Koosh,that this was also the exact 
direction of its course. In the valley of Badukhshan, 
and the whole u'pper course of the Oxus, the greater 
portion of the villages had been overthrown, which had 
buried some thousands of people in their ruins. The 
shock had occurred there at the same time, and, as far as 
I could judge, at the same hour, since they mentioned 
the midnight horrors of the sad event 

A week after our arrival we received the promised in- 
vitation to join his highness in the sports of the field. 
He hims^f had quitted the capital, and sent a friendly 
letter, alokg with four elephants, to convey us and our 
baggage. We immediately mounted, and took the route 
by the banks of the Ravee, in which direction the court 
had proceeded, On our way, we passed an hour in the 
celebrated garden of « Shalimar," which was now more 
beautiful than ever. Though it was winter, the trees 
were loaded with oranges. We halted for the night, 
near the village of Lakodur, famous in history as the 
spot at which Nadir Shah crossed the river and captured 
Lahore. The stream has forsaken its former channel, 
which is now dry and cultivated. The hordes of the 
destroying Nadir have been in like manner long with- 
drawn, and given place to the industrious and reformed 
inhabitants of this country. On the following morning 
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we enteied the royal camp^ which was about twenty tnlkf 
from the city. On the road we passed crowds of soldiers, 
porters and niessengerB bearing fruits and rarities. Since 
leaving Lahore, it was evident that we were approaching 
a hive of men. About a mile distant we were welcomed 
by a rajah and his train, who met us on elephante, and 
conducted us to the camp, pitched dose on the banks of 
the river. The scene, as we approached, was magnifi- 
cent. A large pavilion of red cloth, surrounded l^ ex 
tensive walls of the same materials, marked the encamp- 
ment of Kunjeet, while his troops and chiefs were 
cantoned in picturesque groups around. The suite of 
tenta which had been pitched for our accommodation was 
most elegant. They were made of scarlet and yellow 
dotht and the ground was covered with the carpets of 
Cashmere, and pieces of French satin. It was with 
some reluctance that I set foot upon such valuable ma- 
terials. In each tent was a camp bed, with curtains of 
yellow silk, and coverlets of the same description. Such 
costly splendour was ill suited to men who had so little 
prospect even of comfort ; but I must say that it was ex- 
hilarating at the moment One of the officers of the 
court welcomed us in the name of his highness ; and in 
the evening we were joined by Captain Wade and Dr. 
Murray, who had been sent on a political mission to the 
court of Lahore. 

On the morning of the 27th, we marched with the 
maharaja; and fording the Ravee, proceeded inland. The 
order of the march was very picturesque, and the retinue 
in every respect that of a soldier king. His horses were 
led in front of him, but the journey was performed on 
alephants. Two of these stupendous animals bore houdat 
of gold, in one of which his highness sat. Six or seven 
others followed with his courtiers and favourites. A 
mmaSiJi body of cavaliy, and a field piece, formed his es- 
cort ; and the carriage, which he had received from the 
governor-general, drown by four horses, completed the 
procession. 

Runjeet was very talkative during the march, and de- 
tained us in conversation for about an hour after it had 
15* 
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terminated. He spoke of the good fortune of Ameer 
Khan, in receiving so large a grant of land from the In- 
dian government without militarj service ; and comment- 
ed on his rise from so low an origin, to such an elevation. 
He need not have gone farther than himself for a remark- 
ahle instance of the caprice of fortune. Runjeet said 
that a disciplined army did not suit the manners of an 
eastern prince, for it could not be reg^ularly paid, and com- 
plained, consequently, of its duties ; he wished to know 
if our troops ever clamoured for pay, and expressed some 
surprise to learn that such behaviour was viewed as mu- 
tinous. A conversation could not, of course, conclude 
without his favourite topic of wine ; and, as he first sat 
down, he remariiLed that the site of his tent was an agree- 
able one for a drinking party, since it conmianded a fine 
view of the surrounding country. He enquired of the 
doctors, whether vmie was best before or after food ; and 
laughed heartily at an answer from myself, when I re- 
commended both. During this conversation, a peasant 
rushed in upon our party, calling loudly for justice : he 
was stopped by the guards, and gagged ; but Runjeet 
called out in a stem voice, — ** Strike him not V* An offi- 
cer of high rank was sent to hear his complaint ; bui I 
fear that, if received opinions be true, justice is here an 
equally expensive article as in other Asiatic govern- 
ments. 

On taking leave of bis highness, we proceeded to our 
tents, which were a distinct suite from that we had yes- 
terday occupied. They were made of Cashmeer shawls, 
and about fourteen feet square. Two of these were con- 
nected by tent walls of the same superb materials ; while 
the intervening space was shaded by a lofty screen, sup^ 
ported on four massy poles, adorned with silver, The 
shawls of /one tent were red ; of the other, white. In 
each of them stood a camp bed, with curtains of Cash- 
meer shawls, which gave one an impression of ia fairy 
abodes more than an encampment in the jungles of the 
Punjab. 

Among our visiters in the camp, I must not omit to 
mention the sage Uzeezodeen, the physician and secreta- 
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rj of Ranjeet Singr* who, acooiding to eastern notions, is 
a very learned penon, deeply versed in theology, metaphy- 
sics, and physics, Tvhich he professes to have acquired from 
the Greek authors. He displayed his acquirements in many 
long discourses, from which I have extracted the follow* 
ing, as a specimen of what sometimes passes for wisdom 
in the east. " The world possesses three different atoms, 
all excellent, and all of which enter into the < nohlest 
work of God,' man. Neither the gem nor the precious 
metals can multiply or increase theb me or number ; in 
their beauty we find their excellence. In the vegetable 
khigdom, we see the trees and plants, sucking moisture 
from the earth and moulding it to their nature, increase 
in size and glory. In the animal kingdom, we lee the 
beasts of the field cropping those plants which afford 
them nourishmefit, and avoiding those which are noxious. 
We see them propagating the species without the institu- 
tions of society. In man alone have we every excel- 
lence : he possesses the beauty and ornament of the gem ; 
understands and wields the properties of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and, to the instinct of the animal creation, he 
adds reason and looks to futurity. As the learned phy- 
sician said, < he chooses his wife considerately, nor herds 
in flocks like the other animals of the creation.' " 

But we had come to hunt, not to philosophise ; and 
next day accompanied the mahanja on a sporting expe- 
dition at noon. He rode a fiivourite bay horse, covered 
with an elegant saddle-cloth of the richest embroidery, 
ornamented, in its border, by almost every beast and bird 
which the sportsman calls his own. Rnnjeet was dressed 
in a tunic of gpreen shawls, lined with fur ; his dagger 
was studded with the richest brilliants ; and a light metal 
shield, the gift of the ex-king of Cabool, completed his 
equipment. A train of elephants followed him ; and a 
pack of dogs, of motley breed, natives of Sinde, Bok- 
hara, Iran, and his own dominions, led the van. His 
.fiJconers supported their noble birds on their fists. They 
fluttered at his side, and shook the bells suspended from 
their feet. A company of in&ntry in extended order, 
with two or three hundred horsemen, swept the ground ; 
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and we followed the foresters with their rude halberds, 
who soon disturbed the game. We were to encounter 
hogs instead of tigers. The swords of the Seiks glitter- 
ed in the sun ; and in the course of half an hour eight 
monsters had bitten the dust, and many more were en- 
trapped by snares. Most of the animals had been slain 
by the horsemen with their swords ; a/ew had been first 
wounded by the matchlock. The i^ort might not be 
duly appreciated by a European sportsman, since the 
hogs had but a small chance of escape ; yet I am sure 
the excitement of the field was great The scene' took 
place in a plam covered with high grass, in the open 
patches of which we could see firom our elephants the 
brilliafit di^lay with great advantage. The bright co-^ 
loured dresses of the courtiers had a striking effect. Run- 
jeet himself viewed each hog as it fell, aitd keenly turned 
to the scenes of passing slaughter ; in the course of an 
hour and a half we returned to our tents, and saw each 
of the successful sportsmen rewarded. The live hogs 
were then brought, tied by one leg to a stake, and baited 
with dogs. The sport is a cruel one, and does not sfr 
ford any great amusement ; the courage and fire of the 
animals are renewed by dashing, water over them. After 
witnessing it for a short time, an order was given to set 
all ihe Uve hogs at liberty, as Runjeeit said that they 
might praise his humainily ; and the infuriated animals 
scampered through the crowded encampment, to the 
great delight of the assembled multitude. 

After the bustle had passed, we continued for - some 
time with the maharaja, who gave us an animated ac- 
count of his exploits beyond the Indus. He described 
the bravery of a Nihung, or Seik fanatic, who had perish- 
ed on that occasion. He had fought on foot and receiv- 
ed a wound, which he dressed, and returned to the field 
on horsebaok. He received a second wound; but, not 
discomfited, seated himself on an elephant ; and was at 
last shot through the lungs. *< He was a brave man," 
continued he, " but a great villain ; and had he not fallen 
on that day, I must have imprisoned him for life : he 
wished to cross the fironti^ and set fire to some of the 
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BritiBh cantonments." The particular battle to which 
his highness now alluded was fought at Noushero, near 
Peshawur^ and was the most glorious victory which he 
gained after passing the Indus in a heroic manner, with- 
out a ford. It was quite delightful to hear Runjeet speak 
of his charges, his squares, his battles, and his success ; 
and his only eye brightened with the description. " You 
will pass the field of battle/' added he, << and you must 
reconnoitre it well. I shall give you letters to the neigh- 
bouring chiefe and the marauding Khyberees, who will 
describe the ground, and ensure your protection and hon- 
ourable treatment" The favour was well meant ; and I 
felt it the more, as it was unsolicited, thougli the letters 
proved useless. 

We continued in the enjoyment of his society till the 
end of the month, when we returned to Lahore, with 
the same pomp and pageantry that we had witnessed in 
the field. On the way we had some sport with the 
hawks, which is an amusement that can be enjoyed even 
by those who are no sportsmen. A hundred cannon an- 
nounced the arrival of Runjeet Sing in his capital ; and 
we again took up our abode with our wor&iy friend 
Monsieur Allard. 

On the 6th of February, the festival of the «Busunt," 
which simply means the spring, was celebrated vrith great 
splendour. Runjeet invited us on the occasion; and we 
accompanied him on elephants to witness the demonstra- 
tion of joy with which returning spring is here hailed, 
as in other countries. The troops of the Punjab were 
drawn out, forming a street of about two miles long, 
which it took upwards of thirty-five minutes to traverse. 
The army consisted entirely of regular troops— cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery ; and the whole corps was uniform- 
ly dressed in yellow, which is the gala costume of this 
Carnival. The maharaja passed down the line, and re- 
ceived the salute of his forces. Our road lay entirely 
through the ruins of old Lahore, over irregular ground, 
which gave the line a waving appearance that greatiy 
heightened the beauty of the scene. At the end of this 
magnificent array stood the royal tents, lined with yellow 
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silk. Among them was a canopy, valued at a lac of 
rupees, covered with pearls, and having a border of pre- 
cious stones. Nothing can be imagined more gprand. At 
one end Runjeet took his seat, and heard the Grinth, or 
sacred volume of the Seiks, for about ten minutes. He 
made a present to the priest; and the holy book was 
borne away wrapped in ten different covers, the outside 
one of which, in honour of the day, was of yellow velvet. 
Flowers and fruits were then placed before his highness ; 
and every kind of shrub or tree that produced a yellow 
flower must have been shorn of its beauties on this day. 
I could discover no reason for the selection of so plain a 
colour, but the arbitrary will of a ruler. After this came 
the nobles and commandants of his troops, dressed in 
yellow, to make their offerings in money. Two sons of 
the fallen kings of Cabool, Shah Zuman and Shah 
Eyoob, then entered, and conversed for some time. The 
Nawab of Mooltan, clad also in yellow, and accomrpanied 
by five of his sons, followed to pay his homage, and was 
most kindly received. This, is the same individual who 
was so much frightened at the Cabool mission, now a 
subservient vassal of Runjeet Sing. His name is Suru- 
fraz Khan. The agents from Bhawnlpoor and Sinde 
approached in their turn, and were closely questioned 
about a subject of great political importance at the pre- 
sent time, — ^the opening of the Indus. One could ill 
discover, from the sycophancy of these persons, that they 
were the representatives of those who so cordially hated 
the maharaja. With these ceremonies the dancing girls 
were introduced ; and as they share the favour of his 
highness, they partook most bounteously of the pile of 
money now lying before him. He appeared almost to 
divide it among them. They were desired to chant the 
amorous songs of the festival ; also an ode on wine. 
Bnnjeet then introduced the bottle, and insisted on our 
drinking a stirrup-cup, with which we parted. 

Our departure from Lahore was stayed by the enter- 
tainment which his highness had resolved on giving us 
in his palace of the Sumun Boorj. We met in a garden, 
and proceeded with him to the appointed place, which 
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W88 superbly iUuminated with waxen tapen on the oc- 
casion. Bottles filled with different coloured water were 
placed near the lights, and increased the splendour. We 
were first conducted to the great hall, the ancient seat of 
the Mogul emperors, which is about seventy lieet long, 
and 4^ned to the front by an arched colonnade of marble. 
The ceiling and walls are entirely inlaid with mirrors, 
or gilded ; and on this occasion presented a scene of great 
magnificence. There are many parts of this place, 
which, like that of Delhi, evidently owe much of their 
architectural beauty to the genius of an European artist. 
We withdrew from the great hall to a small apartment, 
the bed-room of the maharaja, where it was intended 
that the festivities of the evening should take place. 
Captain Wade and Dr. Murray were likewise present; 
and we sat round his highness on silver chairs. In one 
end of the room stood a camp bedstead, which merits a 
description. Its frame-work, posts, and legs were entire- 
ly covered with gold, and the canopy was one massy 
dieet of the same precious metal. It stood on footstools 
raised about ten inches firom the ground, and which were 
also of gold. The curtains were of Gashmeer shawls. 
Near it stood a round chair of gold ; and in one of the 
upper rooms of the palace we saw the counterpart of 
costly ornaments. The candles that lighted up the 
apartment were held in branch sticks of gold. The little 
room in which we sat was superbly gilded ; and the side 
which was next the court was closed by a screen of 
yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society of our royal 
entertainer, who freely circulated the wine, filled our 
glasses himself, and gave every encouragement by his 
own example. Runjeet drinks by the weight, and his 
usual dose does not exceed that of eight fdce ; * but on this 
occasion he had quaffed the measure of eighteen. His 
favourite beverage is a spirit distilled from the grapes of 
Cabool, which is very fiery, and stronger than brandy. 
In his cups he became very amusing, and mentioned 
many incidents of his private life. He had quelled two 

* A small oopper coin. 
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mutinies among his troops ; three of his chiefs had, at 
different times, fallen by his side ; and he had once chal- 
lenged his adversary to settle the dispute by single com- 
bat. The battles of his highness infected the dancing 
ladies whom he had introduced, in a later period of the 
evening, according to his custom. He gave them spirits ; 
and they tore and fought with each other, much to his 
amusement, and to the pain of the poor creatures, who 
lost some ponderous ornaments from their ears and noses 
in the scuffle. Supper was introduced, and consisted of 
different kinds of meats, richly cooked, and which, in 
contrast to the surrounding magnificence, were handed 
up in leaves sewed into the shape of cups. They con- 
tained hare, partridge, pork, and all sorts of game, Ac, 
of which Runjeet partook freely, and handed to us. 
There were also a variety of confections and ices: but 
it is easier to describe these matters of fact than the scene 
in which they took place. We broke up long past mid- 
night. 

During these gay and festive sclBnes, we were not for- 
getful of the difficulties which awaited us ; and availed 
ourselves of the experience of Messrs. Allard and Court, 
who had travelled overland from Persia through a part of 
the countries we were now about to traverse. These 
gentlemen seemed to vie with each other in every act of 
kindness. They furnished us with various letters to 
their acquaintances in Afghanistan, and gave us memy 
hints to guide our conduct Monsieur Court, indeed, 
drew up a precis of them, the result of his own experi- 
ence. These gentlemen did not disguise from me the 
many apprehensions which they entertained for our safe- 
ty ; but our visit to Lahore had not been made to discuss 
Ihe chances of our success, but only in prosecution of 
the journey. 

On the evening of the 10th of February, we took our 
leave of Maharajah Runjeet Sing on the parade-ground, 
where he again exhibited to us, with apparent pride, the 
progress which his troops had made in throwing shells. 
On this occasion he asked for my- opinions on opening 
the Indus ; and remarked, that, as that river and its five 
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great tributaries passed through his territories, he ought 
to derive greater advantages than the British government. 
He spoke of the scheme as might have been expected 
from a man of his enlightened views : but said that he 
did not relish the idea of vessels navigating all parts of 
his territories. He fears collision with the British govern- - 
ment His highness then proceeded to dictate letters in 
our behalf t6 the chiefs of Peshawur and Cabool, as 
well as several other personages beyond the Indus. He 
also issued orders to all the chiefs and agents between his 
capital and the frontier ; and stretching his hand from 
the elephant, gave each of us a hearty shake, and said 
farewell. He particularly requested me to write to him 
' frequently, and give an account of the countries I travers- 
ed, with their politics and customs, and never forget him 
in whatever region I might be placed. Nor did we forget 
his request when fax from his territories. We received 
letters from Runjeet Sing himself in the deserts of Tar- 
tary and in Bokhara. I never quitted the presence of a 
native of Asia with such impressions as I left this man : 
without education, and without a guide, he conducts all 
the aSkin of his kingdom with surpassing energy and 
vigour, and yet he wields his power with a moderation 
quite unprecedented in an eastern prince. 
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CHAPTER IL 

auit Lahore— Reduction of baggage— Arrangcmentfr-Garden de- 
acribed— Himalaya— Reach the Chenab or Acesines— S4»il aod 
wells— Sugar— A 8eik chief— Beilra : peculiarities of the tribes 
Cross the Chenab— Diseases: opinions regarding them— Croaa 
the Jelum, or Hydaspes— Arrival at PindDadun Khan— Antiqui- 
ties— Salt mines of Find Dadun Khan— Position of the Salt Range 
—Formation, &c.— Mines, strata, temperature— Maiijier of work- 

' ing the salt— Its quality — Supply of the mineral— Banks of the 
Hydaspes— Villages— Scene of Porus*s battle— Extensive ruins— 
Speculation»— NiC4B aod Bucephalia— Porus^s army compared 

. with Runjeet Sing's— Floating islands— Costume of the ladies- 
Arrival at Rotaa— FortresB— Nature and formation of rocks — 
Tope of Manikyala— Coins and antiques— Manikyala identified 
with Taxilla— ^awil Pindee— Harks of quitting India— Kurd war 
pilgrims: reflections on seeing them— Seik priest— Pass of Mar- 
gulla— Tope of Belur— Garden of Hoosn Abdall— See the Indus 
— Encamp on the Indus— Ford it— Story of a soldier— Attok — 
Phenomenon at Attok— Washing gold. 

After taking an affectionate farewell of Messrs. AUard 
and Court, we quitted Lahore in the forenoon of the 
11th of February, and alighted at the tomb of Juhan- 
geer, a splendid mausoleum across the Ravee. Without 
any depression of spirits, or diminution of zeal, I felt no 
small degree of solitude at being separated from our hos- 
pitable friends ; and I now look back on the few weeks 
which I passed at Lahore as some of the happiest days 
of my life. Nor was there much in our firat night's 
lodging to cheer us — the wreck of a royal cemetery, 
which the manes of a king had once rendered sacred, 
but lately converted into a barrack for a brigade of in- 
fantry, who had further contributed to its desolate ap- 
pearance. We put up for the night in one of the garden 
houses which surround it, and listened to the puerile 
stories of the people, who assured us that the body of 
the emperor, like the fabled tale of that of Mohamed, 
wafi suspended by loadstones. One has only to enter a 
chamber underneath to see it resting on the ground. 
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It now became neceoaiy to divest ouneWes almott of 
every thing which belonged to us, and discontinue man j 
habits and practices which had become a second nature : 
but the success of our enterprise depended upon these 
sacrifices. We threw away ail our European dothes, 
and adopted, without reserve, the costume of the Asi- 
atic We exchanged our tight dress for the flowing robe 
of the A%hans, girt on swords, and " kummur-bunds" 
(sashes) ; and with our heads shaved, and groaning un- 
der ponderous turbans, we strutted about slipshod ; and 
had now to uncover the feet instead of the head« We 
gave away our tents, beds, and boxes, and broke our ta*- 
bles and chairs. A hut, or the ground, we knew, must 
be our shelter, and a coarse carpet or mat our bed. A 
blanket, or << kummul,'^ served to cover the native saddle, 
and to sleep under during night ; and the greater por- 
tion of my now limited wardrobe found a place in the 
^^kooTjeen," or saddle-bags, which were 'tlurown across 
the horse's quarter. A single mule for each of us ear- 
ned the whole of our baggage, with my books and in- 
struments ; and a servant likewise found a seat upon the 
animal. A pony carried the surveyor, Mohamed Ali ; 
and the Hindoo lad had the same allowance. These 
arrangements took some time and consideration; and 
we burned, gave away, and destroyed whole mule-loads 
of baggage — a propitiatory offering, as I called it, to 
those immortal demons the Khyberees, who have plun- 
dered the traveller, from time immemorial, across the 
hidus. Every one seemed sensible of the imperious ne- 
cessity of the sacrifice, [^since we valued our lives more 
than our property. Of* what use would it have been to 
have adopted the costume and customs of the country, 
and to be yet burdened with the useless paraphernalia of ' 
civilisation 1 It is, nevertheless, a curious feeling to be 
sitting cross-legged, and to pen a journal on one's knees. 
Custom soon habituated us to Ihese changes; and we 
did not do the less justice to our meals because we dis- 
cwdsd wine and spirits in every shape, and ate with our 
fingers from copp^ dishes without knives and forks.. 

Half-way across to the Chenab, we halted in a garden 
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at Kote, the residence of one of Runjeet Sing's colonels. 
It was an agreeable halting-place. It was not 100 yards 
square, but well stored wiUi fruitptrees and flowers : most 
of the former were now in blossom, and an enumeration 
of them would give a favourable idea of this climate. 
They consisted of the peach, apricot, greengage, flg, 
pomegranate, quince, orange sweet and bitter, lime, le- 
mon, guava, grape, mango, jamboo, bair,Mate', cardamom, 
almond, and the apple ; with seven or eight other kinds, 
of which I can only give the native names, — the goolery 
tohaujrutf goolcheeriy umltasSf belly buasoora. The walks 
of the garden were lined with beautiful cypresses and 
weeping willows ; and in the flower-beds were the nar- 
cissus^ and rose-bushes of the ** sidburg," or an hundred 
leaves. Most of the trees and flowers are indigenous, 
but many had been introduced from Cashmere ; and a 
native of that Talley was the gardener. The proprietor 
of this pleasant spot was absent: his villa was in disor- 
der, and much neglected, since he is suffering from the 
avarice of his ruler. His son, a sharp boy of nine years 
old, paid us a visit, and repeated some lines of a Persian 
poet which he was reading at school. Little fellow, he 
is growing up to witness scenes of blood, at all events 
of alteration, in this land ! 

At a distance of about twenty miles from the river, 
we again sighted the towering Himalaya, which burst 
forth in all their glory. They were the mountains over 
Bimbur, on the road to Cashmere, where Bemier had 
deplored his sufferings from the heat, now over-topped 
with snow. It is impossible to look on these mountains 
without feelings of delight ; for they afford a relief to 
the eye after the monotony of the vast plains of the Pun 
jab. Judging from the heights which have been deter- 
mined more to the eastward, they cannot be lower than 
16,000 feet. It is difiicult to estimate their distance, 
since the map gives no correct notion of the range. 
Making every allowance, the loftiest of them could not 
be nearer than 160 miles, and subtended an angle of 61 
minutes. There was scarcely a single peak, or feature, 
in any way remarkable throughout the range. May not 
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this regfolar lineation indicate a trap or limestone fonn»- 
tion 1 - 

We reached the hankfl of the Chenab, or Acennes, at 
Ramnuggur, a small town, the fiiyourite resort of Run- 
jeet Sing, and where he has often mustered his troops 
when proceeding on his campaigns beyond the Indus. 
It stands oiv a spacious plain for the exercise of his 
troops. The name of the place has been altered from 
Rnssool to Ramnuggur since the Mahomedan supremacj 
has been overthrown. The one name signifies the city 
of the prophet, the other the city of a god ; nor is it re- 
markable diat the name of the Deity should preyail. 

The « doab,'* between the Ravee and Chenab, is a 
little better cultivated, and more fertile, than that which 
we had passed. Its soil is sandy, and in its centre the 
wells are but twenty-five feet deep. Their temperature 
averaged about 70° Fahrenheit. In the morning, vapour 
or clouds of smoke ascended from them, till the atmo- 
iq>here was sufficiently heated to hide it At this season 
the climate is cold and bleak, frequently rainy, and al- 
ways cloudy. The wind generally blows from the north. 
The sugar-«ane thrives here; and they were now ex- 
pressing its juice, which is extracted by placing two 
wooden rollers hoiizontally on the top of each other, and 
setting them in motion by a pair of oxen. They turn a 
wheel which acts on two lesser ones, placed verticaHy at 
right angles to it, and these communicate with the wooden 
rollers. While I examined one of these machines, the 
head man of the village explained it ; and then made 
me a present of some <' g^r," or coarse sugar, the first- 
fruits of the season. He was an ignorant Jut : his son 
accompanied him. When I enquired into the knowledge 
of the boy, and advised his being sent to school, he re- 
plied, that education was useless to a cultivator of the 
soil. The same opinion, I am sorry to say, prevails in 
higher quarters ; for Runjeet and his son are equally un- 
lettered, and they object to the education of the grand- 
son, who is otherwise a promising boy. 

At Ramnuggur we had a visit from a venerable Seik 
chiefs of eighty-two, who had fought in the wars under 
16* 
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the grandfather of Runjeet Sing. His beard was^Wered 
hy age ; but he was a hale old man, and appeared in an 
entire suit of white clothes, which in 'this country mark 
the old school as distinctly as the queue and spencer of 
England. The garrulity of years had overtaken him ; 
yet he gave us a lively account of his early career, and 
the increasing power of the Seik nation. ^H l^ad been 
predicted," he said, «in their Grinth, or Bible, that 
wherever there was a horse or a spear, there would be 
chiefs and soldiers in the land. Every day serves to^ 
verify the prediction," continued he ; « since the num- 
ber of converts to the Seik creed increases, and now 
averages about 5000 yearly." When political aggran- 
disement follows* the religious supremacy of a sect, it 
requires little prediction or foresight to know that that 
sect will increase. With the Patan invasion the Hindoo 
became a Mahomedan ; and with the Seik power both 
he and the Hindoo have become Seiks, or Sings. The 
genuine Sing, or Khalsa, knows no occupation but war 
and agriculture ; and he more aiSects the one than the 
other. The follower of Baba Nanuk is a merchant. 
The Seiks are doubtless the most rising people in mo- 
dern India. Our venerable acquaintance spoke of the 
degeneracy of the land ; but the vigorous government 
and tone of the people do not countenance his opinions. 

There is a curious, subject for speculation in the ap- 
pearance of the Seik people, and their general resem- 
blance to each other. As a tribe they were unknown 
400 years ago ; and the features of the whole nation are 
now as distinct from those of their neighbours as the 
Indian and the Chinese. With an extreme regularity 
of physiognomy, and an elongation of the countenance, 
they may be readily distinguished from the other tribes. 
That any nation possessing peculiar customs should have 
a common manner and character, is easily understood ; 
but that, in such a short period of time, some hundred 
thousand people should exhibit as strong a national like- 
ness as is to be seen among the chil4ren df Israel, is, to 
say the least of it, remarkable. 

We crossed the Chenab, or Aoesines, by the usual 
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hsrrj, which is about three miles from the village. It 
was three hundred yards wide, and had a depth of nine 
feet for two-thirds of the channel. Its banks are low on 
either side, and speedily inundated in the hot and rainy 
seascms. We are informed that Alexander the Great 
had tO'inove his camp precipitately from the Acesines, 
which A^rrkn describes to be a rapid river. During the 
rains it is so, but the current did not now exceed one 
mile and a half an hour ; and it is passable by a ford. 
The temperature of this river was 63°, and lower than 
the three other rivers of the Punjab which we had al- 
ready crossed — ^the 8utlege, Beas, and Ravee. 

We halted at a mosque on the right bank of the river, 
but our quarters must not be mistakem for a St Sophia. 
These buildings consist of mud walls, over which a ter- 
race roof is formed by wooden rafters, also covered with 
mud. The « faithful" are luxurious enough to have a 
fireplace inside, to heat the water used in their ablutions. 
Our violation of a place so holy was, in some degree, 
compensated by the liberal distribution of our medicines. 
Some noxious wind, as the people had it, had lately 
blown over this country, which, with the arrival of such, 
a personage as a Firingee (European) physician, made 
every person sick. As in other countries, the ladies had 
the most numerous catalogue of complaints ; and if the 
doctor did not actually cure, I believe he worked on their 
imaginations, which is of some consequence. The peo- 
ple are much afflicted with a disease called " Noozlu," 
(literally defluxion,) which I thought meant cold. They 
describe it as a running at the nostrils, which wastes the 
brain and stamina a£ the body, and ends fatally. It is 
attributed to the salt used in Uie coimtiy, which is pro- 
cured from the salt range. There is much eye disease 
in the Punjab, which may be caused by the nitrous par' 
tides on the banks of its different rivers. Ask a native 
for an explanation of it, or any other complaint, and he 
will tell you, that it, and all other inflictions, are the pun- 
ishment of 6f{ences conmiitted by ourselves, or in the 
former state of our being. In the doctrine of metemp- 
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•jchofldsy they have, at all events, found a future state of 
punishments, and, as optimiiBts, I hope, rewards. 

A journey of forty-five miles brought us to Ihe banks 
of the Jelum, or the famous Hydaspes of the Greeks. It 
wmds its way through an alluvial plain, at the base of a 
low rocky range of hills. We embarked upon this fine 
river, and sailed down with the stream for a distance of 
five miles. On the voyage we disturbed several croco- 
diles from the different islands, which are more nume- 
rous than in the other Punjab riyers. The same fact is 
mentioned by Arrian, who speaks of the Hydaspes as a 
** muddy and rapid'* river, with a current of ^ree or 
four miles an hour, which is correct It had rained on 
the day preceding our arrival ; the stream was discolour- 
ed, and the water bubbled in eddies at various places. 
The Jelum is a smaller river than the Ohenab, but at 
this season their breadth is similar. On disembarking, 
we crossed a rich and beautiful < sheet of verdure that 
stretches to the town of Find Dadun Khan, where we 
halted. Historical association and natural beauties united 
to please as we trod the routes of Hyphestion and Cra- 
terus, and sailed on the stream which had wafted the 
fleet of Alexander. In our progress from the Chenaby 
we had been trayeling in the domain which that con- 
queror had added to the kingdom of Porus after the bat- 
tle of the Hydaspes. In Arrian's description I. see the 
existing population :~~** The inhabitants are strong built 
and large limbed, and taller in stature than all the rest 
of the Asiatics.'' Nothing, however, can be more mise- 
rable than the country between the Acesines and Hydas- 
pes, — a sterile waste of underwood, the abode of shep-' 
herds, scantily supplied with water, which is sixty-^ve 
feet below the surface. At one of the few villages in this 
tract, we halted at the well of a vestal virgin, who had 
dug it, and founded a mosque ftom feelings of charity. 
Such people are called <<pak damun," which literally 
means pure garment They marry ti&emselves to the 
Koran. The Mohamedans of our party visited the lady, 
and we repaired her well by fixing new pots for drawing 
the water. 
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At Pind Dadun Khan we were met and wdcomed by 
the authorities on the banks of the river. They pre- 
sented lis .with a pune of 500 rupees, and some jars of 
sweetmeats. Pind Dadun Khan is the capital of a small 
district, and has a population of about 6000 souls. It 
consists of three small towns situated close to each other, 
and about four miles from the river. Its houses are 
like lOthers in the Punjab; but their frameworks are 
madaof cedar (deodar,) which is floated down with the 
inundations of the river from the Himalaya. The dura- 
bility and fragrance of this wood recommend it for build- 
ing of every description. We saw a cedar tree lying on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, with a drcumferenoe of 
thirteen feet On this river the Macedonians constructed 
the fleet by which they navigated the Indus; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that in none of the other Punjab rivers 
are such trees floated down, nor do there exist any 
where else such facilities for Uie construction of vessels. 

Pind Dadun Khan lies within ^ve miles of the salt 
rang^, which stretches from the Indus to the Hydaspes, 
and in which numerous mines are dug for the extraction 
of that mineral. We halted a day to examine these 
curious elcavations, and which I shall now describe. 
We found about 100 persons at work in one of the 
mines, who were as much surprised to see us, as we 
were to behold the bright and beautiful ciystals of red 
salt whiieh formed the walls of the cave. We converted 
our visit into a day of rejoicing, by a liberal distribution 
of some of the money which was every where heaped 
upon us, nor could it be better bestowed, for the poor 
creatures presented to us a spectacle of miseiy. MoUiers 
with their in&nts, children, and old men, were alike em- 
ployed in bringing the salt to the surface, and their 
cadaverous looks and stifled breathing excited theiitmost 
compassion. We gave them a rupee each, the value of 
which could be justly appreciated, since they could only 
earn it after extracting 2000 pounds of salt 

In the high lands of Cabool, between the city of that 
name and Peshawur, a range of hills springing from the 
roots of the White Mountain (Sufeed Koh) crosses the 
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Indus at Karabagb, and tenninates on the right bank of 
the Jeium, or Hydaspes of the ancients. This range 
formerly figured in our maps undier the name of Jood, 
after it had passed the river; but it has been more ap- 
priateiy denominated the « Salt Range/'.from the exten- 
sive deposits of rock salt which it contains. An account 
of that part of it near Karabagh, where the Indus, in its 
course southward, cuts this range, and lays open its 
mineral treasures, will be found in Mr. Elphinstone's 
work.* In the neighbourhood of Pind Dadun Khan, a 
town about 100 miles N. W. of Lahore, the salt mines 
which supply the northern provinces of India with that 
necessary of life are excavated in the same range. The 
following particulars pretend not to rank as a scientific 
account of these mineb, my only object being to convey 
that information which a journey to so unfrequented a 
part of the Punjab has enabled me to collect 

The salt range forms the southern boundary of a table 
land, between the Indus and Hydaspes, which rises 
about 800 feet from die plains of the Punjab. The hills 
attain an actual height of 1200 feet from the valley of 
the Jelum, which gives them an elevation of about 2000 
foot from the sea. . They exceed five miles in breadth. 
The formation is sandstone, occurring in vertical strata, 
with pebbles or round stones imbedded in various parts 
of it. Vegetation is scanty; and the bold and bare pre- 
cipices, some of which rise at once firom the plain, pre- 
sent a frightful aspect of desolation. Hot springs are 
found in various places. Alum, antimony, and sulphur 
also occur ; but a red clay, which is chiefly seen in the 
valleys, is a sure indication of a salt deposit, and is to 
be found at intervals throughout this range. The sup- 
ply of the mineral is now drawn from Pind Dadun 
^an, whence it can be conveyed with facility both up 
and down a navigable river. 

At the village of Keora, five miles from Pind Dadun 
Khan, we examined one of the principal mines. It was 
situated near the outside of the range, in a valley, which 

* Vide Introduction. 
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was cat by a rivulet of salt water. It opened into the 
hill through the red clayey formation above mentioned, 
at a distance of about 200 feet from the base. We were 
conducted by a narrow galleiy, sufficient to admit of <Mie 
person passing another, for about 360 yards, of which 
fiiVy may be taken as actual descent. Here we entered 
a cavern of irregular dimeitsions, and about 100 feet 
high, excavated entirely in salt. The mineral is depo- 
sited in strata of the utmost regularity, occurring, like 
the external rock, in vertical layers. Some of them, 
however, subtend an angle of from twenty to thirty de- 
grees, and have the same appearance as bricks that have 
been placed upon one another. None of the layers ex- 
ceed a foot and a half in thickness, and each is distinctly 
separated from its neighbour by a deposit of argillaceous 
earth about an eighth of an inch thick, which lies like 
mortar between the strata. Some of the salt occurs in 
hexagonal crystals, but oftener in masses : the whole of it 
is tinged wiUi red, varying from the slightest shade to 
the deepest hue; when pounded, the salt is white. The 
temperature of the cavern exceeds that of the open air 
by twenty degrees, where the thermometer stood at 
sixty-four (in February.) The natives state that these 
mines are much colder in the hot season ; but this only 
shows that they undergo little or no alteration, while the 
heat outside alters with the season. There was no moist 
feeling, which one might have expected in a salt mine. 

There were upwards of 100 persons, men, women, 
and children, at work in the mine ; and their little dim 
burning lamps, on the sides of the cavern and its recesses, 
shone with reflected lustre from the ruby crystals of the 
rock. The cavity has been excavated from the roof 
downwards. The salt is hard and brittle, so that it 
splinters when struck with the sledge-hammer and pick- 
axe. The rock is never blasted with gunpowder, from 
fear of the rooffiilling in; and accidents of this kind 
sometimes happen in the present simple mode of exca- 
vation. The mines are not worked for two months 
during the rains, for the same reason. The miners live 
in villages among the hills. They have a most un- 
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healthy complexion, hut do not appear to he suhject to 
any particulai: disease. They receive" a rupee for every 
twenty maunds of salt brought to the sur&ce, a task 
which may be performed by a man, his wife and child, 
in two days. In those mines where the mineral is near 
the surface, it b hewn into blocks of four maunds, two of 
which load a camel, but it is usually broken in small 
pieces. This salt holds a high reputation throughout 
India, with native practitioners, from its medicinal vir- 
tues. It is not pure,- having a considerable mixture of 
some substance (probably magnesia,) which renders it 
unfit for curing meat The natives of the Punjab as- 
cribe the prevalence of " noozlu" to its effects. 

As the salt range contains a supply which is inex- 
haustible, the mines yield any quantity that may be de- 
sired. Two thousand five hundred maunds of Lahore 
(one of which is equal to 100 lbs. English) are extracted 
daily, which gives about 800,000 maunds annually. 
A few years since the salt was sold at the mine for a half, 
and even a quarter, of a rupee per maund; but its price 
has been now raised Uf two rupees per maund, exclusive 
of duties. It is closely monopolised by the Punjab go- 
vernment; and Runjeet Sing hopes to derive an annual 
revenue of sixteen' lacs of rupees, with two and a half 
more for the duties. A lac and a half of rupees, how- 
ever, is expended in working the mineral. The profits 
amount to about 11 00 per cent, though the salt is sold for 
one third the price of that at Bengal, which averages five 
rupees per maund of eighty lbs.* The Punjab salt is 
exported by the Jelum to Mooltan and Bhawulpoor, 
where it meets that of the Sambre lake. It finds its way 
to the banks of the Jumna and Cashmere, but it is not 
exported westward of the Indus. Runjeet Sing has pro- 
hibited the manufiicture of salt in all parts of his domi- 
nions ; yet it b very questionable if he will permanently 
derive so large a revenue from it as he now receives. 
The farmer of the monopoly, a cruel and tyrannical 

* Vide M. Ramaay*s evidence before the committee of 
the lords. 
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man, i« now mercilessly oppresnng the people to extract 
iL The natives do not know the period at which these 
mines were first worked; but it must have been at an 
ear]y date, since the mineral is laid open by the Indus. 
They were used by the emperors of Hindostah ; but the 
enquiring Baber does not mention them in hb com- 
mentaries. 

We marched up the right bank of the Jelum to Jelal- 
poor for about thirty miles by a tract of rich land and 
great fertility. The husbandmen were mowing down 
the green wheat for the use of their cattle. The salt 
range runs parallel with the river, and presents a perfect 
contrast of desolation to its fertile valley; for it has no 
vegetation. Many villages, however, are perched upon 
the outer hills, which rise over one anotfier in a pic- 
turesque manner. Nor are they more remarkable for 
their romantic situation than their comfort. We halted 
at one of them, which was neat and well kept, and 
lodged in a room which was about sixteen feet long, and 
half that breadth. It had cupboards and shelves, while 
the magazines for grain, which are formed of earth, 
answered the purposes of tables. The whole buildings, 
both inside and out, are plastered wi^ a gray-coloured 
earth, which gives them a cleanly appearance ; and since 
these villages stand on the declivity of the hills, the rain 
washes down all that is disagreeable with it. In return 
for the hospitality which gave us this house. Dr. Gerard 
had the good fortune to save the life of a poor woman 
who was dying of inflammation, and whom he bled 
copiously. 

It has been conjectured that Julalpoot is the scene of 
Alexander's battle widi Porus, when he crossed the 
stream by a stratagem, and defeated that prince. There 
is much to favour that opinion ; for, iri the words of 
Quintus Gurtius, we have ** blands in the stream, pro- 
jecting banks, and waters dilated." Yet the mention 
« of sunken rocks" seems to point higher up the river, 
near the village of Jelum. The high roads from the 
Indus pass this river at two places, at Julalpoor and 
Jelum ; but the latter is the great road fretn Tartary , and 
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appears to have been the one followed, by Aleotandor. 
The rocky nature of its banks and bed here assists us in 
identifymg the localities of the route, since the course of 
~ the river is not liable to fluctuaticm. At Jelum the 
river is also divided into five or six channels, and ford- 
able at all times, except in the monsoon. 
' About fifteen miles below Jelum, and about a thousand 
yards from the Hydaspes, near the modem village of Da- 
rapoor, we hit upon some extensive ruins called Oodee- 
nuggur, which seems to have been a city that extended 
for three or four miles. The traditions of the people are 
vague and unsatisfactory, for they referred us to the de- 
luge, and the time of the prophet Noah. Many copper 
eoins are found, but those which were brought to me 
bore Arabic inscriptions. A slab, with an inscription in 
that language, which had been lately dug up, was also 
shown to us; and I learn from M. Court that he found a 
fluted pillar near this site with a capital very like the 
Corinthian <nrder. It, however, had a Hindoo figure on 
it. Atpresent there are« no buildings standing; but die 
ground is strewed with broken pieces of kiln-burnt bpcks 
and pottery, the latter of a superior description. • On the 
opposite side of the Hydaspes to Darappor stands a 
mound said to be coeval with Oodeenuggur, where the 
village of Moong is built, at which I procured two Sane^ 
crit coins. There are likewise some extensive ruins be- 
yond Moong, near Huriah Badshahpoor. I do not con^ 
eeive it improbable that Oodeenuggur may represent the 
site of Nice, p.nd that the mounds and ruins on (he 
western bank mark the position of Bucephalia. We are 
told that these 4sities were built so close to the river, that 
Alexander had to repair them on his return from the 
Punjab campaign, since they stood within the influence 
of the inundation. It is to be observed that towns which 
have an advantageous locality pre seldom deserted; and 
if BO, that others rise near them, which will account for 
the Arabic ooi«^ found in the neighbourhood. Alexander 
is said to have piti^ed his camp at a distance of 160 
stadia from the river, on a plain ; and thtfe is an exten- 
sive champai^ traot behind tbki veiy site. 
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In OUT seuch for the ramnaiits of AJezaadcr'g citiai^ 
we are led into refleeti<ni8 on the state of the ooantry in 
those days; and it is eiHious to compare theB> with our 
own times. We are infonned that Ponis, with whom 
Alexander fought on the banks of this river, maintained 
a force of 90,000 infantry and 4000 caTslry, with 300 
elephants and 300 war chariots; and that he had su^ 
dned all his neighbours. Now, if we change the war 
chariots into guns, we have^ecisely the regular force of 
Bunjeet Sing, the modem Pome, who has likewise 
overwhelmed all Itts neighbours. The same country 
will genendly produce the same number of troops, if its 
pepulatioB be not reduced 1^ adventitions circumstances. 

We quitted the banks of the Jekm, and entered the 
eoontiy of Potewar, inhabited by a tribe of people called 
Gukers, famed for their beauty, and dahning a Rajpoot 
origin. The credulity of these people is as great as in 
otlier parts of India. A grave and respectable man aa» 
sored me that he had seen a lake, called Ruwaesir, in 
the hiU district of Musdee, on th« Sutlege, which had 
thr^ small islets floating upon it. These are a place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage; and my infonnant assured me that 
they apiHroach to receive the votaries who embark upon 
them, and are floated out with their ofiEerings! It is 
obvious that there must be some delusion or 'deception, 
which is practised with no small dexterity, as the place 
retains its character. A native told me that he had 
heard it was an artificial heap of soil placed over reeds; 
but he had not visited the spot, and seemed* to proffer 
his information from hearing my doubts as strcmgly ex- 
pressed as I felt them. In the valley of Gashiiiefe there 
are moveable beds of melons, which, in some degree, 
may be considered in the light of islands. The inge- 
nious people of that valley i^read a thick mat on the 
sorface of their lake, and sprinkle it over with soil : it 
soon acqiures a consistency, from the grass groiWttig upon 
it. On the following year they sow melons and cucum- 
bers, and reap the harvest from a boat; and thus turn to 
account the very surface of the lake in their rich coun* 
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try. The melon islands of Cashmere may have supplied 
a hint to the Hindoo priests of Mundee. 

Our approach to the Mahomedan countries ^became 
evident daily, and showed itself in nothing more than 
the costume of the women, many of whom we now met 
veiled. One girl whom we saw on the road had a 
canopy of red cloth erected over her on horseback, which 
had a ludierous appearance. It seemed to be a frame- 
work of wood, but as the cloth concealed every thing as 
well as the countenance of the fair lady, I did not dis- 
cover the contrivance. The costume of the unveiled 
portion of the sex had likewise undergone a change; 
and they .store wide blue trowsers, tightly tied at the 
ankle, which taper down, and have a graceful appear- 
ance. A web of cloth sixty yards long is sometimes 
used in a single pair, for one fold falls upon the other. 

On the 1st of March we reached the celebrated fort of 
Rotas, considered to be one of the great bulwarks be- 
tween Tartary and India. As we wound through the 
dismal defiles, and might be ruminating on the various 
expeditions which had traversed this very road, the fort 
burst upon* our view like the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us by towering precipices. We 
approached its ponderous walls by a straggling path 
which time had chiseled in the rock, and soon reached 
its lofty grateway. The black hoary aspect of the fort, 
and the and sterility of the surrounding rocks, inspired 
us with noofavourable idea of the neighbourhood, which 
has been the resort of many a desperate band. We had 
omitted to provide ourselves with- Runjeet Sing's order 
for admission into this fortress ; ^but we proceeded to the , 

gateway, as a matter of course, and after a parley the 
doors were thrown open. The official permission arrived 
from Lahore on the following day. ' 

We soidn found ourselves among fiiends, and listened | 

to the talas of the veterans, without any fear of witness- 
ing the scenes of their ancestors. ' The Afghan officers 
of the Mogul empire under the Emperor Humaioon de- 
throned that monarch, and fortified themselves in Rotas, 
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in the year 1631. Shere Shah waa its fonnder. Twelve 
yean, and some millioxu of rupees, are said to have been 
wasted ip its construction; yet it was betnyed, and fell. 
Humaioon returned from his wandering* with the auxi- 
tiaries of Iran, and recovered the kingdom of his fore* 
Others. He commanded that the fort of Rotas should 
be leveled; but so massy are its walls, and so strong is 
the whole edifice, that his ameers and oomrahs ventiured 
to ask his majesty, whether he came to recover his throne 
or destroy a suigle fort, since the one undertaking would 
require as much eneigy as the other. Humaioon con- 
tented himself with leveling a palace and a gateway as 
the monument of his conquest, and prudently mardied 
to Delhi We examined its walls and outworks, its 
gateways and bastions: and the people pointed out to us 
the orifices for pouring oil on the besiegers. We viewed 
with admiration the elaborate loopholes for the match* 
locks, the deep wells cut in the Uve rock, and the bomb* 
proof magazines of the fortification. From one of the 
towers we had a commanding view of the plain, in which 
we could distinguish a spacious caravansary, the work 
of the generous and tolerant Akbar. He here eclipsed 
his father Humaioon as much as he did in all the acts of 
his protracted reign. The son raised an edifice to shel* 
ter Uie weary traveller in his pilgprimage ; the parent, full 
of wrath, wasted a greater sum in the demolition of a 
palace. These caravansaries have been erected at every 
stage as £Bur west as the Indus; and the traveller cannot 
pass them without a pleasurable feeling at the enlight- 
ened design of their founder. The Emperor Akbar was 
a philanthropist ' , 

From Rotas we entered into a mountainous and rug- 
ged country of great strength, and our road lay in 
ravines. The chaos of rocks, their vertical strata, termi- 
nating in needles from decomposition, the round pebbles 
that lay imbedded in the sandstone, and the wild scenery, 
made this an interesting neig^ibourhood. Humboldt 
mentions somewhere, that deposits of rock salt and mine- 
ral springs manifest some connection with volcanoes; 
and among these hills we had both. On« may abnost 
17* 
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convinoe himself of the upheavings of nature, from a 
glance at the rock. Though generally vertical, it may 
be observed in some places to descend upon the ravines, 
as if the one half of the hill had been suddenly raised, or 
the other as suddenly depressed. Water is abundant in 
the ravines, and is also found in wells at a depth of 
thirty-five feet To our right we could see the spot at 
which the Jelum or Hydaspes issues from the moun- 
tains. It is called DamguUy. There is no route into 
the valley of Cashmere by this river; and the most fre- 
quented one lies by Meerpoor and Poonch, about twelve 
miles to the eastward. Near the point where the Jelum 
enters the plain, there is an isolated rock about sixty feet 
high, called Raoka, which may be ascended by steps. 
A Mahomedan samt resides on it In searching for an 
obelisk called Rawjee, mentioned by Elphinstone, we 
heard of Raoka; but since it only appeared to be a de- 
tached portion of rock, we did not visit it 

On the 6th of March we reached the village of Mani- 
kyala, at which there is a singular " tope^* or mound of 
masonry. It has been described by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who gives a correct drawing of it ; and tells us, that " it 
was, indeed, as like Grecian architecture as any building 
which Europeans, in remote parts of the country, could 
now construct by the hands of unpractised native build- 
ers."* It has been lately opened by M. Ventura, a gene- 
ral in Runjeet Sing's service. We are much indebted 
to that gentleman, since his labours were conducted at 
considerable expense and trouble. Through the kind- 
ness of my friend M. AUard, I had an opportunity of 
looking at the reliques which that officer found. A brief 
description of them has been published in the Researches 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but I may here ob- 
serve that they consist of three cylindrical boxes of gold, 
pewter (or some mixed metal), and iron, which were 
found cased within one another, and placed in a cham- 
ber cptin a large block of stone at the foimdation of the 
pile. T^e gold box is about three inches long and an 

» Introda<;tion to Elphinstone's Caubul, page 131..- 
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mcli and a half in diameter, filled with a black dirty 
sabtftance like mud, half fiqiiid, and mixed op with small 
pieces of glass or amber ; which would suggest an opi- 
nion of its once being cased in a glass that had been 
fraetured and shivered. Among this substance, two 
coins or medals were found : the smaller one is of gold, 
and about the size of a sixpence, having a human figure, 
and the four-pronged instrument which marks all the 
Manikyala coins ; the other has two lines of rude chap 
racter, probably Hindee, on one side, and no writing or 
symbol on the reverse. Many other coins and reliques 
were found during the opening of the tope ; and the peo- 
ple informed me that some human bones had been disin- 
terred. On my arrival at Manikyala, I had an opportu^ 
nity of appreciating the valuable services of M. Ventura, 
by a personal inspection of the « tope," which his perse- 
vering labour has now laid open. That gentleman had 
first endeavoured to enter the building from below, but 
fiiiled on account of the great solidity of the structure. 
Further observation had discovered to him that there was 
a shaft or well (if I can use the expression) descending 
into the building from the top ; and here M. Ventura dug 
with success. He first cleared (he well, which reaches 
halfway down, and is flagged at the bottom with large 
blodcB oi stone. He then completed his work by tear- 
ing up these enormous blocks till he reached the founda- 
tion, where he was rewarded by finding the cylinders 
which I have described, as well as a variety of coins, 
which have heoB forwaided to Paris, but an yet undeci- 
pkered. 

In a place of such celebrity I did not expect to find 
my search for coins and antiques rewarded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, since none are mentioned 
to have been seen by the gentlemen of the Cabool mis- 
sion. I procured two antiques and seventy copper coins. 
The value of the latter is much heightened by their cor- 
responding with those found in the interior of the tope 
by M. Ventura. One of the antiques is a ruby or red 
crysUd, cut in the shape of a head, with a frightful coun- 
tenance and very long ears; while the other is an oval 
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cornelian, with the figure of a female liolding out a 
flower, and gracefully dressed in a mantle. The execu* 
tion is superior.* 

I was much struck with the position of Manikyala, for 
it stands on a spacious plain, and the *< tope is to be dis- 
tinguished at a distance of sixteen miles. Various sur- 
mises have been thrown out regarding this site, but I do 
not hesitate to fix upon it as Taxilla, since Arrian expreach 
ly tells us that " that was the most populous city between 
the Indus and Hydaspes ;" which is the exact position of 
Manikyala. M. Ventura decides on it t» Bucephalia, 
from a derivation that interprets Manikyala to mean the 
dty of the horse ; but this is not founded on hist(»y, as 
Bucephalia stood on the banks of the Hydaspes, and, 
I believe, I have already described its true position^ 

I shall describe the " tope" of Belmr, which we afWr« 
wards visited, before I give any conclusion regarding 
these buildings. 

We reached Rawil Pindee on the 7th, and alighted at 
the house which the ex-king of Cabool built in his exile. 
It was a miserable hovel. The town of Rawil Pindee is 
agreeable ; and we were pleased to find the mountains 
covered widi snow, and but twelve nnlea distant Some 
specimens of crystalised sulphur, in its native state, were 
brought to me from these hills ; and there is a town 
among them called Porewala, which led me to think 
that it might have some relation to the renowned Forua 
of the Hydaspes. 

We were now fast leaving Hindoatan and its cus- 
toms behind us. The dandelion had become a common 
weed. At Manikyala, we halted next door to a bakery, 
where the whole bread of the village is cocked. How 
much more sensible is this custom, than that every family 
should prepare it separately, as in India, and live in per- 
petual terror of defilement from one another. We were 
glad to be considered customers of the village oven. On 
onr road we met a numerous body of Afghans, and alao 

* It is with regret that I record the loaa of these an- 
tiqaea« though impreasions of them have been preaenred. 
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Hindoo pilgrima, crowding from beyond the Indiu to the 
great roligions fair of Hurdwar : they looked more like 
Mahomedans than the followers of Brahma. The feeti- 
Yal occurs every twelve years, and distance serves to in- 
crease ihe devotion of the pilgrim. The sight of these 
people fipom beyond the Indus gave rise to many curious 
sensations. We wore tiieir dsess, and they knew us 
not; we received their salutations aa countrymen, and 
could not participate in their feelings. Some of them 
would ask, as we passed, whether we were going to Ca- 
bool or Gandahar ; and from their looks and questions, 
I fcHind many a secret and doubtful thrill pass across me. 
This I ibund to arise from the novelty of our situation, 
for it soon wore off after we mingled familiarly with the 
people ; and, in course of time, I gave and returned the 
usual salutations with all the indifierence of a practised 
traveUer, 

At Bawil Pindee we had a visit from the government 
officers, among whom was a Seik priest, or Bedee, who 
had taken the singular vow never to repeat three or four 
words without the name of " Vishnu," one of the gods 
of the Hindoo Trinity. His conversation was, there- - 
fore, most remarkable ; for, on all subjects, and in all an- 
swers, he so interlarded the woids ** Vishnu, Vishnu," 
that I could not suppress a smile. This personage pre- 
sented us with a purse of 200 rupees ; but it appeared to 
come from Vishnu, and not from the Maharaja Runjeet 



About fifteen miles from Rawil Pindee, we passed the 
defile of Maigulla^ sad descried with joy the mountains 
beyond the Indus. This b a narrow pass over the low 
hills, and paved with blocks of stone for 150 yards. A 
Persian inscription, let into the rock, commemorates 
the fame of Uie civilised emperor who cut the road. 
The defiles continue for about a mile ; when a bridge . 
across a rivulet conducts the traveller to the nezt'cara- 
vansary. A bridge, a caravansary, and a road cut 
through a hill, and within a distance of two miles, be- 
speak a different rule from that of the Punjab in modem 
times. We continued our march to Osman, about 
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twenty miiei from Rawil Pindee. It staiids on a pfadn, 
at the mouth of a valley, close to the haee of the out- 
lying hills. Its meadows are watered by the most beau- 
liAil and crystal rivulets, that flow from the moqntsins. 
Some of them are conducted by artificial means through 
the village, and turn little water milk that grind floor 
Up the valley stands the fort of Khanpoor, with some 
beautiful gardens; and over it snow<lad mountains rear 
th^ peaks. The fields of this fruitful valley lie nei- 
glected, from the exorbitant assessment of the person 
who frums iL The peasants have no hope of redress 
but by such an expedient; and this entire suspension of 
the Ishours of the husbandmen may opmi the undostand* 
ing of the misguided governor. 

We vidted Osman, whitth is aboiit four miles from 
the king's road, at the base of the lower Himalaya, to 
examine a mound or « tope," like that of Manil^ala, 
which stands on the nook of a range of hiUs near the 
rained village of Belur, about a mile beyond Osman. 
The constmction of the building gives it to the same 
era as that oi Manikyala. Neither of the buildings are 
perfect ; and one differs from the other in the greater 
length of the shaft It is fif^ feet high, or about two 
thirds of the height of Manikyala. It has also been 
opened, and the square aperture formed of cut stone haa 
descended into the building. The small pUasters are 
likewise to be recognised, but the mouldings are more 
numerous, and the general outline of the building soom* 
what different. The " tage" of Belur is a conspicuous 
object, from its elevated situation, but I could not gather 
a tradition regarding it from the numerous populatioB. 
Like one in search of the philosopher's stone, I was led 
from place to place, and now learned that there were two 
buildings similar to these « topes," beyond the Indus, be. 
tween Peshawur and Cabool. We also discovered the mine 
of another tope, three miles eastward of Rawil Pindee. 
The few coins which I found at the tope of Belur were 
ci the same type as those already described. Seeing 
that both the structures of Manikyala and Belur are 
pierced by a shaft that descends into the building, I in- 
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eiine to a belief, that in these «topet" we have the 
tombs of a race of princes who onoe reigned in Upper 
India, and that they are either the sepolchres of the Bac- 
trian Icings, or dieir Indo-Scythic successors, mentioned 
in the Periplus of the seccmd Arrian. The nujeness of 
tiie coins would point to the latter age, or second oen- 
tnij i3f the Christian «ra. 

From the beautiful rivulets of Osman we passed down 
the valley, and, after a march of seven miles, found cur- 
ates in the garden of Hoosn Abdall, — a spot which at- 
tracted the mimifioent emperors of Hindostan. It is 
aitnated between two bare and lofty hiUs, whose brown 
and ndLod tops do not contribute much to its beauty ; 
still it must be an enchanting place in the hot m<mth8. 
The gardNi houses are now mouldering to decay, and 
weeds hide the flowen and roses; yet the peach and 
apricot trees glowed with blossom, Uie vines dung to 
tiheir brandies, and the limpid water gu^ed in torrents 
firam the ro<^ Some hundred springs rise in the limit 
of this small garden, and, after washing its beds, pay 
their tribnte to a brook which passes <m to the Indus. 
They form pools, which are stored with fish, that may 
be seen darting about in the clear water. The spring 
had commenced when We visited this delightful place. 
As we passed it, our view opened upon the valley of 
Drumtour, that leads to Cashmere: and the range of 
hills at Puklee, covered with snow, were to be traced in 
chain with more lofty mountains beyond them. The 
fictile plain of Chuch and Huzara also lay before us. 

We came in sight of the Indus, at a distance of fif- 
teen miles. It could be traced from its exit through the 
lower hills to the fort of Attok, by the vapour whidi 
hung over it like smoke. As the water of the Indus is 
much colder than the atmosphere, it may account for 
this phenomenon. We encamped at Huzroo, which is 
a mart between Peshawur and Lahore. The people 
weoe now quite changed ; they were Afghans, and spoke 
Pooshtoo. I was struck with their manly mien, and 
aat down with delight cm a felt, with an Afghan, who 
civilly invited me to converse with him. I did not re- 
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gret to exchange ihe cringing servility of the Indians for 
the more free and independent manners of Cabocd. An 
itinerant goldsmith, who had heard of our intended jour- 
ney to Bokhara, came and chatted with us. He iiad taca- 
veled there, and even in Russia; and showed us a cop* 
per copec which he had brought with him on his return. 
He spoke of the equity and justice of the people among 
whom we were to travel, which made this rambling jew- 
eller a welcome visiter. He was a Hindoo. 

On the morning of the 14th of March, we had the 
pleasure of encamping on the banks of the Indus, with 
the troops of Runjeet Sing, now on the frontier, under 
Sirdar Huree Sing. That chief came to meet us with 
all the forms of eastern pomp, and conducted us to a 
comfortable suite of tents which he had prepared for usl 
On our march to the river, we passed the field of battl« 
where the Afghans made their last stand, now some 
twenty years ago, on the eastern side of the Indus. 
They were commanded by the Vizier Futteh Khan, who 
fled, panic-struck, though not defeated. A h(Mde, ai^tiu- 
merous as that of Xerxes prTiti^ur, -might encamp on 
this spacious plain, wftich is an entire dieet of cultiva. 
tion. It was covered with rounded stones, (many of 
which were granite,) an unerring proof of- the agency 
of water. We visited our host, the commandant, vdio 
welcomed us with his troops and officers in array, and 
gave us the cordial reception of friends. Our conversa- 
tion turned on the warlike deeds of Runjeet, and his 
passing the Indus both with and without a ford. We 
grew interested in the subject, and soon made up our 
minds to, at least, make the attempt of fording this great 
river. 

We mounted one of the chiefs elephants, and, ac- 
companied by himself and 200 horsemen, passed a few 
miles down the river to the village of Khynikhuel, about 
five miles above Attok. The stream was here divided 
into three branches, and in the two first gushed with 
amazing violence. I did not like the appearance of the 
torrent ; and, though I said nothing, would have will- 
ingly turned back; but how could that be, when I had 
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been tbe foremoBt to propoM it? The chief rallied hit 
escort roand him, threw a piece of nlver money into 
the river, acccurdiiig to custom, and dashed into it We 
followed, and the whole of our party reached in safety. 
While on the iriand, and preparing to enter the prind^ 
pal branch, a melancholy accident occurred to some 
stragglers who attempted to follow us. They were seven 
in number ; and, instead of crossing at the exact point 
where we had effected the passage, they passed a £ew 
yaids lower down, with die water but knee «deep, yet 
very rapid. The whole seven were unhorsed in a mo- 
ment, and swept into the stream. The ferrymen ran to 
their assistance, and extricated them all but one poor fel- 
low and two horses, whom we could see struggle, and at 
last sink. The others were rescued with great difficulty, 
and two of them were all but dead. We were shocked 
at the catastrophe, and proposed to return, but the chief 
would not Usten to it. He gave a laugh, and said, 
« What know ye, that these fellows (we thought they 
had all gone) may be kings in another world ; and what 
is the use of a Seik if he cannot j^ass the Attok V* (In- 
dus). The principal brandi, ho#ever, was still in our 
firont ; and I only agreed to cross if die horsemen were 
left behind. ** Leave my guard*," cried the chief, << im- 
poesiUe V* but we did leave it, and safely passed the 
fold. The footing was slippery, and (he current shot 
with great rapidity : the colour of the water was blue, 
and it was exceedingly cold, which makes it trying to 
both man and beast The elephants pressed up against 
the stream, and roared as we advanced. The excitement 
of sudh an undertaking is great, and would have been 
exhilarating, had not our joy been dimmed by such a 
calamity. This ford has often been used by the Seiks, 
but the passage has involved many serious accidents. 

A tale of a desperate soldier was here related to me, 
as having occurred at Lahore. He was a native of Hin- 
doostan, and had murdered the adjutant of the regiment 
in which he was serving, in Runjeet's army. An exam- 
ple was called for in the support of discipline ; but Run- 
jeet Sing has never shed blood nnce he attained his 

VOL. I.— 18 
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throne, and refused to put him ta deaih, though uiiged to 
it by the French officers. The hands of the culprit were 
ordered to be amputated on the parade ground, before 
the troops, and were chopped off by an axe ; the hemor- 
rhage was arrested by immersing the stump in oil. The 
hands were nailed on a board, as a warning to the army, 
and the unfortunate man was dismissed with ig^iomuiy. 
A comrade conducted hun to a ruined mosque, where he 
passed the night, but his spirit forbade him to- survive 
his disgrace, and he resolved on committing suicide. 
Next day he threw himself into the river (Ravee) ; his 
resolution was .shaken, and instead of drowning him- 
self, he crossed the river, swimming with his handleas . 
stumps ! 

We now proceeded to the fortress of Attok, which 
stands on a black slaty ridge, at the verge of the Indus, 
the « forbidden river" of the Hindoos. It waa» indeed, a 
forbidden one to us, for the garrison had mutinkd, ejected 
their officers, and seized upon the ferry-boats. Their 
arrears of pay were not forthcoming, and they had taken 
this means of informing Runjeet of their grievances. It 
was in vain that we produced the most peremptory orders^ 
to receive us inside the waUs, and show us the curiosities 
of the place ; they replied, that our complaints would now 
be heard, since the maharaja will know of their ill treat- 
ment towards us. Since they evinced no further contu- 
macy, we halted outside, in a dilapidated mosque, and 
were not molested. It was useless to parley with irritat- 
ed men, and I thought we were fortunate in prevailing 
on them, after a detention of two days, to give us a boat, 
in which we were ferried across the grand boundary of 
India, on the afternoon of the 17th of March. The 
water was azure blue, and the current exceeded six miles 
an hour. We passed in four minutes. About 200 yards 
above Attok, and before the Indus is joined by the Cabool 
river, it gushes over a rapid with ^unazing fury. Its 
breadth does not here exceed 120 yards ; the water is 
much ruffled, and dashes like the waves and spray of the 
ocean. It hisses and rolls with a loud noise, and exceeds 
the rate of ten miles in the hour. A boat cannot live in 
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this tempestuous torrent ; but after the Cabool river has 
joined it, the Indus passes in a tranquil stream, about 260 
yards wide and 35 fiuhoms deep, under the walls of Attok. 
This fortress is a place of no strength : it has a popula- 
tion of about 2000 souls. 

Before crossing the Indus, we observed a singular 
phenomenon at the fork of the Indus and Cabool river, 
where an ignis fatuus shows itself every evening. Two, 
three, and even four bright lights, are visible at a time, 
and continue to shine throughout the night, ranging 
within a few yards of each other. The natives could not 
account for them, and their continuance during the rainy 
season is the most inexplicable part of the phenomenon, 
in their estimation. Tliey tell you, that the valiant Man 
Sing, a Rajpoot, who carried his war of revenge against 
the Mahomedans across the Indus, fought a battle in this 
spot ; and that the lights oow seen are the spirits of the 
departed. I should not have credited the constancy of 
this will-o'-the-wisp, had I not seen it It may arise from 
the r^ection of the water on the rock, smoothed by the 
current: but then it only shows itself on a particular 
spot, and the whole bank is smoothed. It may also be 
an exhalation of some gas from a fissure in the rock, but 
its position prevented our examining it. 

We found the fishermen on the Indus and Cabool river 
wadiing the sand for gold. The operation is performed 
with most profit after the swell has subsided. The sand 
is passed through a sieve, and the larger particles that 
Tcaaisk are mixed with quicksilver, to which the metal 
adheres. Some of the minor rivers, such as the Swan 
and Hurroe, yield more gold than the Indus ; and as 
their sources are not remote, it would show that the ores 
lie on the southern side of the Himalaya. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Entrance into the country of the Afghans— Precautionary arrange- 
menta— Farewell letter to Runjeet Sing— Salt monopoly— Fields 
of battle—Entrance into Feshawur— Afghan entertainment— 
Vistters— Bide out with the chief— His character— Afghan man- 
ner of spending Friday— Horrible spectacle— Brother of the chief 
— Arrangements for oar advance— The chief and his court — 
Visiters— Juvenile intelligence— Rambles in Feshawur— Q,aaU 
fighting- Hawking— Moollah Nujeeb— A saint— Disadvantages 
or giving medicine— Antiquities— Conclusions regarding the 
** Topes"— Preparations for departure— Maltre d*Hotel of tbe 
chief. 

It required some arrangement to commence our ad- 
vance into the country of the A^hana ; for they and 
the 8eika entertain tbe most deep-rooted animosity to- 
wards each other. At Attok> a friendly letter was sent 
to us by tbe chief of Peshawur, expressive of his good 
wishes. I, therefore, addressed that personage, Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, inlbrming him of our intentions, and 
soliciting his protection. I likewise sent a letter of in- 
troduction from Runjeet to tbe chief of Acora; bat so 
inconstant is power in these countries, that that person 
had been ejected during the few weeks we had been tni* 
▼eling from Lahore : but the usurper opened tbe com- 
munication, and kindly despatched a party to meet ns. 
- The subjects of Runjeet Sing escorted us to th^ fron- 
tier, which is three miles beyond the Indus ; here we 
met the Albans. Neither party would approach, and 
we drew up at a distance of about 300 yards from each 
other. The Seiks gave us their ^-wagroojee fuUih,*^ 
synonymous with our three cheers, and we advanced, 
and delivered ourselves to the Mahomedans ; who said, 
WuB-aulam alaikoom! « Peace be unto you !" We trod 
our way to Acora, with our new people, the Khuttuks, a 
lawless race^ and alighted at that village, which is nearly 
deserted, from the constant inroads of the Seiks. The 
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chief immediately waited upon ns, and expressed his di»- 
satisfaction at our having purchased some articles from 
the bazaar, since it was a reflection on his hospitality. I 
begged his pardon, and placed the mistake on my igno- 
rance of the Afghan customs, adding, that I would not 
forget, as I advanced, the hospitality of the Khnttoks of 
Acora. The chief took hjs leave, charging us, before 
his departure, to consider ourselves as secure as eggs un- 
4er a hen ; a homely enough simile, the truth of which 
we had no reason to doubt Yet it was at this place 
that poor Moorcroft and his party encountered some s&> 
rious difficulties, and were obliged to fight their way. 
We here received a second letter from the chief of Pe- 
shawur, which was most satisfactory, since it contained 
a friendly reply without his having received any of the 
letters of introiduction which we possessed. It intimated 
that a person was approachmg to conduct us. 

We had now quitted the territories of Hindostaa, 
and enteied on a land where covetousness of a neigh- 
bour's goods is the ruling passicoi ; me therefore march- 
ed with our baggage. Our few servants'were also divided 
into regular watches for the night. We had two Af- 
ghans, two Indians, and two natives >of Cashmere. A 
Cashmerian paired with an Indian, and the trastworthy 
with the most lazy ; while we ourselves were to superin- 
tend the posting of the sentries. Our people laughed 
heartily at this mihtaiy disposition ; but it was ever afier 
enforced in all our travels. We ourselves were now liv- 
'ing as natives, and had ceased to repine at the hardness 
of the ground and the miserable hovels in which we 
flometimes halted. I had also disposed of my own valu- 
ables in what then appeared to me a masterly manner; 
a letter of credit fpr five thousand rupees was fastened 
to my left arm, in the way that the Asiatics wear amu- 
lets. My polyglot passport was fixed to my right arm, 
and a bag of ducats was iked reund my waist I also 
distributed a part of my ready money to each of the ser- 
vants, and so perfect was the check that had been estsr ' 
bliflbed over them, that we never lost a single ducat in 
all our journey, and found most faithful servants in men 
18* 
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who might havB ruined and betrayed us. We traced 
them, and they rewarded our confidence. One njan, 
Ghoolam Hooaun, a native of Surat, followed me through- 
out the whole journey, cooked our food, and never utter- 
ed a complaint at the performance of such duties, foreign 
as they were to his engagement. He is now with me 
in England. 

Our conductor, on the part of Runjeet Sing, left us at 
Acora. Choonee Lai, for that was his name, was a quiet 
inoffensive Brahmin, who did not seem at ease aoroas 
the Indus. I gave him a fiirewell letter to his master ; 
and, since his highness had written for my sentiments 
regarding the salt>mines of the Punjab^ and the best 
means o? profiting by them, I gave hun a long account 
of salt monopolies, telling him, that it was better to levy 
high duties upon salt than grain. I told him, idso, in aa 
many words, that the i»lt-range was as valuable a por- 
tion of his territoiy as the valley of Cashmere ; but I do 
not believe that his highness stood in need of much ex- 
planation, as the measures which we had seen at th« 
mines practically proved. 

On our road to Acora, we -passed a field oi battle, at 
the small village of Bydoo, where 8000 Seiks had de- 
fended themselves against an enraged population of 
150,000 Mahomedans. Bood £Gng, their commander, 
threw up a small breast-work of loose stones, and extri- 
cated himself from his dilemma, so as to secure the praise 
even d^^his enemies. We now saw the place, and the 
bleaching bones of the horses, which had fallen on the 
occasion. On the next march we passed the more cele- 
brated field of Noushero, to which our attention had 
been directed by Runjeet Sing himsell He here enooun- 
tered the A^hans for the last time; but their chief, 
Azeem Khan, was separated from the greater pact of hia 
anny by the river of Cabool. The Seiks defeated the 
divisions on the opposite side, mainly through the per- 
sonal courage of Runjeet Sing, who carried a hillock 
with his guards, firom which his other troops had three 
times retreated. Axeem Khan, of Cabool, fled without 
encountering the successful army, which had partly 
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croMed the riir«r to oppote him. It u believed, that he 
ftued the capture of hia treaauie, which would have 
fiUlen into Rnnjeet'a power if he had advanced ; hut it 
ia alao aaid, that he waa terrified by the ahouta of the 
Seika on the night of their victoiy. He attributed their 
exdamationa to the freah arrival of troopa : for they have 
a custom of ahouting on auch oocaaiona. We have al- 
ready compared thia potentate with Poraa ; and the aimi- 
lar atratagem by which Alexander defeated that prince 
will alao be> remembered. Aa the Greeka had terrified 
hia predeceaaor on the Hydaapea, the Seika ^ow fright- 
ened the A%hana by their thouta and pmina. 

Aa we ttaveraed the plain to Peahawur, I felt elevated 
and happy. Thyme and violets perfumed the air, and 
the green sod and clover put ua in mind of a distant 
. country. The violet haa the name of **gool ipue^hum' 
bur/* or the roae of the prophet, par excellence, I sup- 
poae, from its fragrance. At Peerpaee, which is a march 
from Peshawmr, we were joined by six horsemen, whom 
the chief sent to escort ua. We saddled at aunrise, 
though it rained heavily, and accompanied the party to 
the city, aorely trying ihe patience of the horsemen, by 
declinhig to halt half way, that they might give timely 
infoimation of our approach. We puahed on till near 
the city ; when their persuaaion could be no longer re- 
aiated. ^ The chief aent ua only to welcome you, and 
haa ordered hb aon to meet you outside the city," said 
their commander, " and we are now within aiew hun- 
dred yards of his house." We halted, and m a few 
minutea the son of the chief made his appearance, at- 
tended by an elephant and a body of horse. He waa 
hia eldest aon, a handaome boy, about twelve years old, 
and dressed in a blue tunic, with a Cashmere shawl aa 
a turbfin. We dismounted on the high road, and em- 
braced; when the youth immediately conducted ua to 
the preaenoe of his father. Never were people received 
with more kindnew : he met ua in peiaon at the door- 
way, and led us inside of an apartment, studded with 
mirror glass and daubed over with paint in exceedingly 
bad taste. His house, his countiy, hia property, hia all. 
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were ours; he was the ally of the British govenunent, 
and he had shown it by his kindness to Mr. Moorcroft, 
which he considered as a treaty of friendship. We were 
not the persons who wished to infringe its articles. Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan is about thirty-five years old, of ra- 
ther tall stature, and dark complexion. He was dressed 
in a pelisse, lined with fur, and ornamented over the 
shoulders with the down of the peacock, which had a 
richer look than the furniture that surrounded him. We 
were glad to withdraw and change our wet clothes, and 
were conducted to the seraglio of Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan, which he had prepared, / need not dddy emptied, 
for our reception. This was, indeed, a kind of welcome 
we had not anticipated. 

An hour had not passed before we were visited by 
Peer Mahomed Khan, the younger brother of the chief, 
a jolly and agpreeable person. The chief himself follow- 
ed in the course of the evening ; and a sumptuous din- 
ner succeeded, of which we all partook. The meat was 
delicious, and so was the cookery. I need not add, that 
we ate with our hands ; but we soon ceased to wonder 
at a nobleman tearing a lamb in pieces and selecting the 
choice bits, which he held out for our acceptance. A 
long roll of leavened bread was spread in front of each 
of us as a plate ; and, since its size diminished as the 
meat disappeared, it did its part welL Pilaos and stews, 
sweets and sours, filled the trays ; but the bonne bouche 
of the day was a lamb, that had never tasted aught but 
milk. A bitter orange had been squeezed over it, and 
made it very savoury. Four trays of sweetmeats fol- 
lowed, with fruit ; and the repast concluded with sher- 
bet, mixed with snow, the sight of which delighted us 
as much as our new friends. A watch of night was 
spent before we broke up ; and after the chief had re- 
peated in a whisper his devotion to our nation, and anxi- 
ety for our welfare, he bade us good night. I had almost 
lost the use (A my legs from the irksome position of con- 
straint in which I had so long sat. If we had been pre- 
pared to like the manners of this people, there was much 
to confirm it on this evening. 
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On the foUowing daj we were intiodiiced to die re- 
mainder of the &mj|y. Tliere are two brotfaen beddea 
the chief, and a hoet of. sons and relatione. The moet 
lemariiable penon of the family wae a ion of Fn)tih 
Khan, the Tizier of Shah Mahmood, who had been ao 
baaely and cruelly murdered. The lad ie about fourteen 
yean of age, and the solitary descendant <d his iU-£ited 
fiither. The sons of the Meer Waeex and Mookhtar 
o-doula, whose parents had dethroned Shah Shooja, were 
among the party, and the day passed most agreeably. 
The people were sociable and well-informed, free from 
prejudice on points of religion, and many of them were 
well versed in Asiatic histoiy. They were always cheer* 
fol, and frequently noisy in their good-humour. During 
the conversation many of them rose up, and prayed in 
die room when the stated hours arrived. As we got 
better acquainted in Peshawur, our drde of acquaint 
ance was widely extended, and visiters would drop in at 
all hours, and more particularly if they found us alone. 
The Afghans never dt by themselves, and always made 
some apology if they found any of us solitary, though it 
would have been sometimes agi^eable to continue so. In 
the afternoon the chief invited us to accompany him and 
his brothers to see the environs of Peshawur. The do&> 
tor stayed away, but I rode with them. Of the town of 
Peshawur I shall say nothing, since the graphic and ac- 
curate descriptions of Mr. Elphinstone require no addi- 
tion. Such, indeed, is the nature of the information con- 
tained in his valuable work, that I shall always avoid the 
ground on which he trod, and, in Afghanistan, confine 
myself to incidents and adventures of a personal nature. 
I say this in my own defence. I had accompanied the 
chief on a day most favourable to a stranger, the " nou- 
Toz," or new year, (the 2Ut of March,) which is cele- 
brated by the people. The greater part of the commu- 
nity were gathered in gardens, and paraded about with 
nosegays and bunches of peach-blossom. We entered 
the garden of Ali Murdan Khan, and seated ourselves 
on the top of the garden-house, and looked down upon 
the assembled multitude. The trees were covered with 
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blossom, and nothing could be more beautifvd than the 
surrounding scene. The chief and his brothers took 
great pains to point out the neighbouring hills to me, 
explaining by whom they were inhabited, with every 
other particular which they thought might interest They 
also informed me, that the nobleman who had prepared 
this garden possessed the philosopher's stone (the '< sung- 
i-fars"), since there was no other way of accounting for 
his great riches. They added, that he threw it into the 
Indus ; which at least eases them of the dilemma as to 
his heir. 

We soon got accustomed to our new mode of life, 
and, as we made it a rule never on any occasion to 
write during the day or in public, had leisure to receive 
every person who came to see us. In a short time we 
became acquainted with the whole society of Peshawur, 
and, during the thirty days we remained there, had an 
uninterrupted series of visiting and feasting. Nothing, 
however, more contributed to our comfort and happiness 
than the kindness of our worthy host. Sooltan Maho- 
med Khan was not the illiterate Afghan whom I expect- 
ed to find, but an educated well-bred gentleman, whose 
open and affiible manner made a lasting impression upon 
me. As we were sitting down to dinner, he would fre- 
quently slip in, quite unattended, and pass the evening 
with us. He would sometimes be followed by various 
trays of dishes, which he had had cooked in his harem, 
and believed might be palatable to us. He is a peison 
more remarkable for his urbanity than his wisdom ; but 
he transacts all his own business : he is a brave soldier ; 
his seraglio has about thirty inmates, and he has already 
had a family of sixty children. He could not tell the 
exact number of survivors when I asked him ! 

On the Friday after our arrival, we accompanied the 
chief and his family to some flower-gardens, where we 
spent the greater part of the day in conversation. The 
chief himself sat under one tree, and we ranged our* 
selves beneath another. Iced sherbet and confections 
were brought to us, and we heard much of thp munifi- 
cence of Mr. Elphinstone from MooUah Nujeeb, an 
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elderiy man, who had accompanied him to Calcutta. In 
the ailemoon we returned to the king's garden, which 
is a most spacious one, and sat down on the ground with 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan and his family, to partake of 
sugar-cane cut into .small pieces. Four of the chief's 
sons accompanied us ; and it was delightful to see the 
affectionate notice which he took of his children, none 
of whom were five years old. Each of them sat on 
horseback in front of one of his suite, and held the reins 
in a masterly manner : for the Dooranees are taught to 
ride from infancy. We then followed the chief to his 
&mily burying^-ground, where his two elder brothers, 
Atta and Yar Mahomed Khan, who fell in battle, lie in- 
terred. The whole branches of the family were present, 
and offered up their afternoon prayers in a mosque, close 
to the grave. The sight was an impressive one, and the 
more so, since the sons of the deceased brothers were 
among the party. The day finished with a visit to a 
holy man named Shekh Iwuz : and such is the' usual 
manner of spending a Friday among the Dooranee no- 
bles of Peshawur. The chief's retinue consisted of his 
relations and servants : he had no guards, and, at first 
starting, was only accompanied by ourselves and two 
horsemen. There is a simplicity and fireedom about 
these people greatly to be admired ; and, whatever the 
rule may be, I can vouch for petitioners having an ear, 
at least, given to their complaints. Every one seems on 
an equality with the chief, and the meanest servant ad- 
dresses him without ceremony. He himself seems quite 
free from every sort of pride or affectation, and is only 
to be distinguished in the crowd by his dress, in which 
he is fond of richness and ornament. 

In one of our rides about Peshawur with the chief, 
we had a specimen of justice and Mahomedan retribu- 
tion. As we passed the suburbs of the city we disco- 
vered a crowd of people, and, on a nearer approach, saw 
the mangled bodies of a man and woman, the former not 
quite dead, lying on a dung-hill, The crowd instantly 
surrounded me chief and our party; and one person step- 
ped forward and represented, in a trembling attitude, to 
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Sooltan Maliomed Khan, that he had discovered hu wife 
in an act pf infidelity, and had put both- parties to death ; 
he held the bloody sword in his hands, and described how- 
he had committed the deed. His wifis was pregnant, and 
already the mother of three .children. The chief asked 
a few que^ons, which did not occupy him three minutes ; 
he then said, in a loud voice, « You have acted the part 
of a good Mahomedan, and performed a justifiable act."- 
He then moved on, and the crowd cried out ** Bravo !" 
(« Afreen !*') The man was immediately set at liberty. 
We stood by the ,chief during the investigation ; and, 
when it finished, he turned to me, and carefully explaiiH 
ed the law. « Guilt," added he, « committed on a Fri- 
day, is sure to be discovered ;" finr that happened to be 
the day on which it occurred. There is nod^g new in 
these facts ^ but, as an European, I felt my blood nm 
chill as I looked on the mangled bodies, and heard the 
husband justifying the murder of her who had borne 
him three children : nor was the summary justice of the 
chie^ who happened to be passing, the least rema^able 
part of the dismal scene. It seems that the exposure of 
the bodies on a dung-hill is believed to expiate in some 
degree the sins of the culprit, by the example it holds 
out to the community; they are afterwards interred in 
the same spot. 

We were invited, shortly after our arrival at Pesha- 
wur, to pass a day ^th the chief's brother. Peer Maho- 
med Khan. He received us in a garden, under a bower 
of fruit-trees, loaded with blossom. Carpets were spread, 
and the boughs shaken before we sat down, which cover- 
ed them with the variegated leaves of the apricot and 
peach. The fragrance and beauty were equally delight- 
ful. The party consiBtefl of about fifty persons, all of 
whom partook of the entertainment, which was on a sub* 
stantial and large fKaUe. There were performers in at- 
tendance, who chanted odes in Pooshtoo and Persian. 
The conversation was genera], and related chiefly to their 
own expeditions. The children of the chief and hii 
brothers were again present : they rioted among the con- 
fectionary, and four of them had a pitched battle with 
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the blossom of the trees, which they threw at each other 
like snow. I do not remember to have seen any place 
more delightful than Peshawur at this season : the cli- 
mate, garden, and landscape, delight the senses, and to 
all we had been so fortunate as to add the hospitality of 
the people. I had bi'ought no jHresents to conciliate these 
men, and I therefore would receive none at their hands ; 
but, on the present occasion, our host produced a small 
horse, of a hill breed, and insisted on my accepting it, 
« Mr. Moorcrofi,''Wd he, «^ accepted one of these same 
horses, which availed him in his difficulties ; and I can- 
not, therefore, receive a refusal, since you are entering 
such dangerous countries." The horse was forcibly sent 
to my house. The sequel will show the strange provi- 
dence which is sometimes to be traced in the acts of man. 

But our residence at the house of the chief was not 
without inconvenience, and it required some considerap 
tion to devise a plan for our extrication with credit. The 
chief was at enmity with his brother of Cabool, and 
wished to persuade us to pass through that city by stealth, 
and without seeing him. He offered, indeed, to send a 
Persian gentleman as our conductor beyond Afghani- 
stan ; and, had I believed the arrangement practicable, I 
would have rejoiced : but it was obviously difficult to 
pass through the cit^ of Cabool and the country of its 
chief without his knowledge ; and a discovery of such 
an attempt might bring down upon us the vnrath of a 
man firom whom we had nothing to fear by openly avow- 
ing ourselves as British officers. I was resolved, there- 
fore, to trust the chief of Cabool as I had trusted his 
brother of Peshawur, so soon as I could persuade Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan that our uitercourse there should 
never ^timiniah the regard which we felt for him person- 
ally ! A few days afterwards, he consented to our writ^ 
ing to Cabool, and notifying our approach to Nuwab 
Jabbar Khan, the brother of the governor, whom I ad- 
dresaed under a new seal, cut after the manner of the 
country, and bearing the name of « Sikunder Bumes." 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan now confined himself to ad- 
vice, and such good offices as would conduct us in safety 

TOL. I. — 19 
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beyond his dominions. He requested that we might still 
farther change our dress, which we did, and left it as the 
best sign <jf our poverty. The outer garment which I 
wore cost me a rupee and a half, ready made, in the ba- 
zaar. We also resolved to conceal our character as Eu- 
ropeans from the common people, though we should 
frankly avow to every chief, and indeed every individual 
with whom we might come into contact, our true cha- 
racter. ^ But our compliance with this counsel subjected 
us to the strongest importunities to avoid Toorkistan, 
and pass by the route of Candahar, into Persia. No- 
thing could save us from the ferocious and manHselling 
Uzbeks ; the country, the people, every thing was bad. 
They judged of the calamities of Moorcroft and his as- 
sociates, and I listened in silence. The chief thought 
that he had so far worked upon us to abandon the de- 
sign, that he prepared various letters for Candahar, and 
a particular introduction to his brother, who is chief of 
that place. 

^ Shortly afrer our arrival in Peshawur, Sooltan Maho- 
med Khan illuminated his palace, and invited us to an en- 
tertainment, given, as he assured us, on our account His 
mansion was only separated from ours by a single wall, 
and he came in person to conduct us in the afternoon. 
The ladies had been spending the day in these apart- 
ments, but the « krook"* was given before we entered, 
and a solitary eunuch, who looked more like an old wo- 
man, only now remained. In the evening the party as- 
sembled, which did not exceed fifteen persons, the most 
distinguished in Peshawur : we sat in the hall, which 
was brilliant^ lighted : behind it there was a large foun- 
tain in the interior of the house, shaded by a cupola 
about fifty feet high, and on the sides of it were different 
rooms, that overlooked the water. The reflection from 
the dome, which was painted, had a pleasing effect. 
About eight o'clock we sat down to dinner, which com- 
menced with sweetmeats and confections, that had been 

*A Tartar custom and word in clearing the outer 
apartments of the seraglio. 
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prepared in the harem. They were fiir superior to any 
thing seen in India ; the dinner nucireeded, and the time 
passed very agreeably. The chief and his courtiers talk- 
ed of their wars and revolutions, and I answered iheir 
numerous queries regarding our own country. The as- 
sembly were ever ready to draw comparisons between 
any thing stated, and the records of Asiatic history, re- 
ferring fiimiliarly to Timour, Baber and Aurungzebe, and 
exhibiting at the same time much general knowledge. I 
gave them accounts of steam-engines, galyanic batteries, 
balloons, and* electrifying machines, which appeared to 
give universal satisfaction. If they disbelieved, they did 
not express their scepticism. Many of the courtiers of 
eourse flattered the chief as they commented on his re-' 
marks, but their style of address was by no means cring- 
ing, and the mild affability of Sooltan Mohamed Khan 
himself quite delighted me. He spoke without reserve 
of Runjeet Sing, and sighed for some change that might 
release him from the disgrace of having his son a host- 
age at Lahore. The subject of the Russians was intro- 
duced, and a Persian in the party declared that his coun- 
try was quite independent of Russia. The <^ef, with 
much good humour, remarked, that their independence 
was something like his own with the Seiks, unable to 
resist, and glad to compromise. 

Amor ^ our visiters, none came more frequently tiian 
the sons of the chief and his brotiiers; and none were 
more welcome, for they displayed an intelligence and ad- 
dress which surprised me. Nearly the whole of them 
were suffering from intermittent fever; that was soon 
cured by a few doses of quinine, of which we had a 
large supply. The knowledge exhibited by these tittle 
fellows induced me on one occasion to note tiieir conver- 
sation. There were four of them present, and none had 
attained his twelfth year. I interrogated them, as they 
sat round me, on the good qualities of Gabool, giving to 
each two answers; they were as follows: 1. The salubri- 
ty of the cUmate; 2. The flavour of the fruit; 8. The 
beauty of the people ; 4. The handsome bazaar; 5. The 
dtadel of the Bala Hiasar; 6. The justice of the ruler; 
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7. The pom^granfttes without seed; and, 8. Its mcompar- 
able << ruwash," or rhuharh. Four answeTs to its bad 
qualities gave the following infonnation : 1.- Food is ex- 
pensive ; 2. The houses cannot be kept in repair without 
constantly removing the snow from the roof; 8. The 
floods of the river dirty the streets ; and, 4. The immorali- 
ty of the fair sex, which last is a proverb, given in a 
couplet It does not appeax to me that boys in Europe 
show such precocity, and it is no doubt here attributable 
to their earlier introduction into the society of grown up 
people. When a boy has arrived at his twelfth year, a 
s^arate establishment is maintained on his account, and, 
long before that time of life, he is prohibited from frequent* 
inghis mother's apartments but on certain occasions. 
Khoju Mahomed, the eldest son of the chief of Pesha- 
wur, whom I have already mentioned, came one day to 
invite me to dinner, and I expressed some surprise to 
hear that he had a house of his own. What ! replied 
the youth, would you have me imbibe the disposition of 
a woman, when I am the smi of a Doorannee 1 I occa- 
sionally accompanied these scions to the gdrd^os of 
Peshawar, and found them good associates, as no person 
ever thought of disturbing us. I remember of hearing 
from (toe of them, a tale of his father's warn and untime- 
ly end in battle two years before, and how he took the 
Uoody head of his parent in his arms, when Immght 
from the field without its trunk. 

These rambles in Peshawur were not always undmv 
taken in such company, for I used latterly to go unattendr 
ed even by a capchee, or door-keeper of the chief, who 
used' to accompany us on our first arrival. I visited the 
Bala Hissar, in which Shah Shooja had received so gor- 
geously the Cabool ipission of 1809. It is now a heap 
of ruins, having been burned by the Seiks in>one of their 
escpeditions to this country. I also went to the large 
caravansary, wh^e that amusing and talented traveller, 
Mr. Forster, describes with such humour the covetous 
Moollah, who wished to steal his clothes. Circumstances 
were strangely changed since his days, now some fifty 
years ago ; he considered his journey and dangers at an 
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end on reaching Cabool, where we looked for their com- 
mencement. Passing a gate of the city, I observed it 
studded witih^horse shoes, which are as superstitious em- 
blems in this country as in remote Scotland. A farrier 
had no customers : a saint to whom he applied recom- 
mended his nailing a pair of horse shoes to a gate of the 
city : he afterwards prospered, and the farriers of Pedia- 
wur have since propitiated the same saint by the same 
expedient, in which they pface implicit reliance. 

One of our most welcome visiters in Peshawur was a 
seal engraver, a Jiative of- the city, who had traveled 
over the grea^r part of Afda and Eastern Europe, 
diough he had not yet attained his thirtieth year. In 
early life he had conceived the strongest passion to visit 
foreign countries, and with the avowed, but by no means 
the only, motive of making a pilgrimage to Mecca, quit- 
ted his house without the knowledge of his family, and 
proceeded by the Indus to Arabia. He had performed 
the hajy and then visited Eg3rpt, Byria, Constantinople^ 
Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, supporting 
himself during the journey by engraving the names of 
the faithfiil, which appears to be a profitable sort of oc- 
cupation. With his wealth he enjoyed the new scenes 
of the Levant, and united himsetf to other wanderers, 
from one of whom he had happily escaped a base aittempt 
to poison. After an absence of five or six years, he re- 
turned to his family who had long looked upon him as 
lost. His father took the earliest opportunity of settling 
him in life, to check his roaming propensities, so that he 
now lived quietly in Peshawur. He appeared quite de- 
lighted to visit us, and talk of the Nile and the pyramids, 
Istambool and its golden horn, the accounts of which he 
could get few of his countrymen to believe. He looked 
back upon his peregrinations with great delight, and sigh- 
ed that his being the father of a family prevented his 
joining us. This disposition to wander is k curious trait 
on the part of the Afghans, for they are great lovers of 
their country. A Mahomedan, however, is at home 
every where his creed is professed, for there is a sort of 
fellowship in that religion, like free-masonry, which binds 
19* 
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its memberB together; among them there are no dutinc- 
tions of grade or rank, which so strongly mark the society 
•of other sects and countries. ^ 

We arrived at the season of the quails, when eveiy 
' one who could escape from his other vocations was en- 
gaged in hawking, netting, or fighting' these c^urageoas 
Uttle 'birds. Every 'Tuesday Inoming the chief had a 
meeting in his court yard, to encourage the sport He 
used to send for us to witness it ; it is by no means des- 
titute of amusement, whether we regard the men or the 
birds > for chief, servant, and subject, were here on an 
equality, l^e quails being the heroes, not the men. They 
are carried ab^ut in bags, and enticed to fight with each 
other for grain, which is sprinkled between them. When 
the quail once runs he is w(»^ess, and immediately 
slain, but they seldom make a precipitate retreat No- 
thing can exceed the passion of the Afghans for this 
kind of ^>ort ; almost every boy in the street may be 
seen with a quail in his hand, and crowds assembly in 
all parts of the city to witness their game battles. 

Seeing the interest which we took in these scenes, the 
chief invited us to accompany him on- a hawking party, 
about five miles from Peshawur ; but we were unsuccess- 
ful, and killed nothing. We went in search of water-fi>wl, 
and a party that preoeeded us had disturbed^ the ducks. 
We had, however, an Afghan pic-nic, and an insight into 
national manners. We sat down under a slight awning, 
and the servants produced eight or ten yoimg lanlbs, 
which had been slain on the occasion. The chief called 
for a knife, cut up one of them, spitted the pieces cm a 
ramrod drawn from one of his attendant's match-locks, 
and handed it to be roasted. He remarked to me that 
meat so dressed had a better flavour than if cooked by 
regular servants, and that if we were really in the field 
he would hold one end of the ramrod and give &e odier 
to some one else till the meat was ready, which would 
make the entertaiimient thoroughly Doorannee. I liked 
this unaffected simplicity. There were about thirty in 
the party to partake of the d^jeun^, and not a morsel of 
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it was left, so keen were, our appetites and so good oar 
faie^ but the Afghans are enormous eaters. 

As the tipie of our departure* drew near, we had 
nothing but a continued succession of feasting. We 
dined with all the chie& and many of their sons, with 
priests and meeizas. Among the most pleasant of our 
parties was one given by Moollah Nujeeb, 9, worthy man 
who had made* an enterprising journey into the Kaffir 
countiy at the instigation of Mr. Elphinstone, and fbr 
which he enjoys and merits a pension. He gave us good 
counsel, and showed much interest in our behalf but 
strongly dissuaded us from entertaining a holy person as 
our guide, on which I had resolved.* The Uzbeks are 
described to be much under the influence of their priests 
and syuds, and I thought that the company of one of 
them might avail us on an occasion of difficulty, since 
Moorcroft had entirely trusted to one of them, who is 
now in Peshawur. Moollah Nujeeb assured me, on the 
other hand, that such a person could never extricate us 
from any difficulties, and would publish our approach 
every where; and he further insinuated, that many of 
the disasters which, had be&llen the unfortunate Moor- 
croft were to be attributed to one of these worthies. Such 
advice from one who was a priest himself deserved no- 
tice, and I afterwards ascertained the justness of the 
moollah's views. 

It was however necessary to conciliate the holy man 
to whom I have alluded, and I visited him. His name 
was Fuzil Huq, and he boasts a horde of disciples towards 
Bokhara, nearly as numerous as the inhabitants. My 
introduction to him was curious, for Monsieur Court had 
desired his secretary to write to another holy man of 
Peshawur, whose name he had forgotten. In his diffi- 
culties he applied to me, and knowing the influence of 
Fuzil Huq» I mentioned him at random : the letter was 

* Among other pieces of advice, he suggested that we 
should eat onions in all the countries we visited ; as it is 
a popular \ie\ief that a foreigner becomes sooner acclimat- 
ed from the use of that ve^table. 
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written ; I delivered it, and the saint was gratified at its 
receipt from a quarter where he had no acquaintance. 
He received me with kindness, and tendered his services 
most freely, offering letters of introduction to all the in- 
fluential persons in Tartary. He had heard that I was 
of Armenian descent, though in the English employ, nor 
did I deem it necessary to open his eyes on the subject. 
I thanked him for his kindness with all the meekness and 
humility of a poor traveller, and he proceeded to give 
his advice with a considerable degree of kindness. Your 
safety, he said, will depend on your laying aside the 
name of European, at all events of Englishman ; for 
the natives of diose countries believe the English to be 
political intriguers, and to possess boundless wealth. 
Common sense and reflection suggested a similar con- 
duct, but the performance was more diflicult. The saint 
prepared his epistles, which he sent to us; they were 
addressed to the king of Bokhara, and the^chiefii on the 
Oxus, five in number, who owned him as their spiritual 
guide. We were described as " poor blind travellers," 
who are entitled to protection from all members of the . 
fiadthful. They abounded in extracts from the Koran, 
with other moral aphorisms enlisted for the occasion on 
our behalf. The saint, however, made a request that we 
should not produce these letters imless an absolute ne- 
cessity compelled us ; but I looked upon them as veiy 
valuable documents. I did not quit this man's house 
without envying him of the influence over such tribes, 
which he owes to his descent from a respected parent, of 
whom he inherited a large patrimony. I had many mis- 
givings about him, for he is not without suspicion of 
having increased Moorcroft's troubles; and it is certain 
that the family of one of his disciples was enriched by 
the wealth of that ill-fated traveller. He however pos- 
sesses documents which lead tne to acquit him of every 
thing, yet I would rather avoid than court the man, and 
rather please than displease him. 

Among other items of advice we were strongly re- 
commended to desist from giving medicines to the people, 
for it had ahready rallied round the doctor some hundreds 
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ai potieiits, and would Bound th6 tocsin of our approach 
as we advanced. I had thought that the medi^ cha- 
racter would have been our paasport, and to adventuieni 
I do not doubt its advantage, but our only object being 
to pass through in safety, it became a subject of great 
doubt if it should be maintained at all ; beodes the con- 
tinued applications of the people, which left us no time 
to ourselves, many surmises were made as to the 
rich^ and treasures we possessed, that enabled us gratu- 
itously to distribute medicines. It was therefore resolved 
to withdraw from the field by the earliest oppoitunity, 
and a plan which I had thought from the beginning as 
likely to aid us considerably in our enteiprise, was at 
Gtnce abandcmed. The bleeding of the people would 
alone have furnished employment to a medical man, for 
the Afghans let blood annuidfy at the vernal equinox till 
they reach their fortieth year. The people were also 
labouring under a tertian fever, whidi increased the 
number of patients. 

The only antiquity which we discovered near Pesha- 
wur was a ** tope," or mound, «bout five miles distant, on 
the road to Cabool, and evidently of the same era as those 
of Manikyala and Belur. It is in a very decayed state, 
and the remains would not suggest any idea of the de- 
sign, had we not seen those in the Punjab. It was near- 
ly a hundred feet high, but the stone with which it had 
been £iced had fallen down or been removed. We pro- 
cured no coins at it, and the natives could not give any 
tradition farther than it was a «tope.'* We also heard 
of another building similar to this in the £[hyber pass 
about eighteen miles distant, which we could not visit, 
from the unsettled state of the country where it is situ- 
ated. It is in a perfect state of preservation, and both 
loftier and larger than that of Manikyala. I also heard 
of eight or ten towers of a Jike description towards 
the countiy of the Kaffirs in Swat and Boonere. It 
seems very probable that these buildings are the cemete- 
ries of kmgs, since they are all built with a chamber in 
the midst of ihe pile. They may, however, be Boodhist 
buildings. 
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A month had now elapsed since we amved at Pesha- 
wur, and the rapid approach of the hot weather admon- 
ished us that we need not much longer fear the snows of 
Cahool and Hindoo Koosh. The thermometer, which 
ha^ stood in mid-day at 60^ on our arrival, now rose to 
87° ; the mulberries had ripened, and the snow had en- 
tirely disappeared from the hither range ; yet the winter 
had been very severe ; and during our stay at Peshawur 
hail-stones fell which were fully as large as a musket 
hall. All was therefore bustle for our departure ; and our 
movements were accelerated by the arrival of a letter 
from Cabool, which begged us to advance without delay. 
Yet it was no easy matter to bring the chief to pro- 
nounce our leave, which was fixed for the 19th of April, 
after much procrastination^ 

Among the inmates of Sooltan Mahomed Khan's 
house, it would be unpardonable to omit the mention of 
his ^ mattre d*h6tel,'' Suta" Khan a native of Cashmere, 
a stout good-humoured man, who so long regaled us with 
his pillaos and other savoury dishes. During the whole 
of our stay we were entertained by the chief; and this 
person, who was a merry-hearted good soul, with all the 
polish of his countrymen, sought to gratify us in every 
way. Though he did not figure in any high capacity, 
yet his sister was married to the chief, and his influence 
was considerable. He was a tall portly man, with large 
black eyes, which I shall ever remember, for they followed 
with delight every morsel of his master's which he saw 
us eat. His appearance showed that he liked the good 
things of this life, and his disposition made him anxious 
.to share them with others; Such was Sutar Khan", the 
Cashmeree butler ; he pressed us for some recipes to im- 
prove the gastronomic art, but we had no cook to tutor 
him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Departure from Pesbawur— Khyberees— PaaMge of the Cabool 
river— Caravan— Scene in the Cabool River— Mountains— Fur- 
mation of the bills— Interview with a Momund chief— Civility of a 
Khyberee— Incident— PeatileDtiai wind— Aniiquities— Jalalabad 
Snowy Mountains— Bala-bagh— Treatment by the people— Gun- 
damuk— Cold counuies—Neemta— Manner of keeping horses— 
JugduJuk— PoBt-bousQS of the emperon— Wandering Ghiljees — 
Pastoral scenes— Ispahan— Story of Futtib Khan— Para of Luta- 
bund— Arrival in Cabool— Our conductor, Mahomed Shureeff. 

On the 19th of April we took our leave of Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, and Peshawur. Nothing could have 
suipassed the kindness of this nobleman, and now that 
we were leaving him he consigned us to a Persian, one 
of his own officers, who was sent to Gabdol on our ac- 
count : he then produced a letter to his brother at Can- 
dahar, as also to several persons in Cabool ; likewise six 
blank sheets bearing his seal, which he begged we would 
fill up to any person of his acquaintance whom we be- 
lieved could avail us. Such treatment, as may be ima- 
gined, called for our gratitude ; but it was with difficulty 
that I could prevail on the chief to take a pair of pistols 
of small value. I gave his son a musical box, and he 
regretted my doing so. As we left his house, he saw us 
mount, and wished us every success and prosperity ; and 
would have accompanied us for some distance, had we 
not objected. Several of the good people about him, 
with whom we had become acquainted, came yrith us 
for the first march ; among these were Gholam Kadir, and 
Meer Alum, two sons of a Cazee, at Lodiana, to whose 
good offices we were indebted on many occasions while 
at Peshawur. 

There are five different roads to Cabool ; but we chose 
that which leads by the river, since the pass of Khyber 
is unsafe from the lawless habits of the. people ; and we 
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therefore crossed the beautiful plain of Peshawur to 
Muchnee. At the city we had become intimate with oja.e 
of the hill chiefs, who urged us to take the Khyber route ; 
but no one trusts a Khyberee, and it was not deemed 
prudent. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money to secure 
his passage through the defile in that country, which is 
about eighteen miles in length, and very strong, I should 
have liked much to see these people in their native state, 
but OUT acquaintance, though a chief, was not to be de- 
pended on. He was a tall, bony, gaunt-looking man, 
like the rest of his tribe, much addicted to spirits ; and, 
when speaking of his country, he called it " Yaghistan," 
or the land of the rebels. I accompanied this person to 
an orchard near- Peshawur, where he wished us to join 
in a drinking party ; but we considered him and his as- 
sociates savage enough without intoxication. 

We. crossed the river of Cabool above Muchnee on a 
raft, which was supported on inflated skins, and but a 
frail and unsafe mode of tranqx>rt The river is only 
250 yards wide, but runs wi^ such rapidity, that we 
were carried more than a mile down before gaining the 
opposite bank. The horses and baggage ponies swam 
across. Muchnee is a straggling village, at the gorge of 
the valley where the Cabool river enters the plain. Be- 
low that place it divides into three branches in its course 
towards the Indus. It is usual to navigate this river on 
rafts : but there are likewise a few boats, and the pilgrims 
proceeding to Mecca often embark at Accra, and pass 
down-" the Indus in them to the sea. Merchandise is 
never sent by this route : but it is important to know there 
is a water channel of communication from near Cabool 
to the ocean. 

On the 23d we had adjusted all matters for our ad- 
vance, by conciliating the Momunds, a plundering tribe, 
somewhat less ferocious than their neighbours of IQiyber, 
through whose country we were to pass. They demanded 
half a rupee of every Mahomedan, and double the sum 
of a Hindoo ; but much less satisfied them, though they 
quarreled about its distribution. We commenced our 
liiarch, by scrambling over hilts and rocks, and were soon 
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satiflfied of the influence of our friends, as we met some 
iudlviduai passengers, attended by mere children, whose 
trib^ was a sufficient protection for them. ' After a fii- 
tiguing march over mountain passes, we found our- 
selves on the Cabool river, which was to be crossed a 
second time. We had now a full insight into our mode 
of traveling, and the treatment which we were to expect. 
We never moved but in a body : and when we got to the 
banks of the river, under a scorching sun, had no means of 
crossing it till our friends the Momunds could be again 
appeased. We laid ourselves down in the shade of some 
rocks, which had fjEdlen firom precipices that rose in 
grandeur over us to the height of about 2000 feet, and 
before us the Cabool liver rushed with great rapidity in 
its course onwards. Its breadth did not exceed 120 
yards. Towards afternoon, our highlanders produced 
eight or ten skins, and we commenced crossing; but it 
was night before we had all passed, and we then set fire 
to &e grass of the mountains to illuminate our neigh- 
bourhood and ensure safety to the frail raft. The pass- 
age of the river was tedious and difficult : in some places 
the rapidity of the stream, formed into eddies, wheeled 
us round, and we had the agreeable sati&fiBu^tion of being 
told that, if we went some way down, there was a whirl- 
pool, and, if once enclosed in its circle, we might revolve 
in hung^ and giddiness for a day. This inconvenience 
we all escaped, though some of the passengers were car- 
ried far down the river, and we ourselves had various re- 
volutions in the smaller eddies. There was no village 
or people on either side of the river, and we spread our 
carpets on the ground, and heartily enjoyed a cool night 
after the day's fieitigue. The noise of the stream soon 
lulled most of us to deep, and towards midnight nothing 
was to be heard but the voices of the mountaineers, who 
had perched themselves <hi a rock that projected over our 
camp, and watched till daylight A truly cut^throat 
band they appeared, and it was amusing to observe the 
studied respect which all of us paid them. Their chief, 
a ragged ruffian widiout a turban, was mounted on a 
horse : his praises were sung, and presents were given 
VOL. I. — 20 
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him ; but we had no sooner left the country, than every 
one abused those whom we had been caressmg. The 
spirit of the party might be discovered by one old nAn, 
who drove his horse into a wheat-field, on the verge of 
the Momund countiy, calling out, « Eat away, my good 
animal : the Momund scoundrels have ate much of my 
wealth in their time.'' 

After an exposure of about eight hours to a powerful 
sun, on the following morning we reached Duka by a 
rocky and difficult road, and pushed on, in the afternoon, 
to Huzamow, a journey of upwards of twenty miles. On 
reaching Duka, we had surmounted the chief part of our 
difficulties on the road to Cabool. The view from the 
top of a mountain pass, before we descended into the 
valley of the Cabool rivar, was veiy magnificent We 
could see the tovm of Julalabad, forty miles distant, and 
the river winding its way in a snaky course through the 
. plain, and dividing it into innumerable fertile islands as 
it passed. The Sufued Koh, or white mountain, reared 
its crest on one side, end the towering hill of Noorgil or 
Kooner on the other : here the Afghans believe the ark 
of Noah to have rested after the deluge, and this mount 
Ararat of Afghanistan, from its great height, is certainly 
worthy of the distinction : it is covered with perpetual 
snow. There is an isolated rock not fax from this place, 
called Naogee, in Bajour, which answers, in my mind, 
to Arrian's description of the celebrated rock of Aomus, 
which indubitably lay in that neighbourhood. It is said 
to be inaccessible but by one road, to be strong and lofty, 
and large enough to produce grain for the garrison, hav- 
ing likewise an abundant supply of water, which is liter- 
ally an account of Aomus. It is also within twenty 
miles of Bajour : and we are informed that the citizens 
of Bazaria (supposed to be Bajour) fled to Aomus for 
safety in the night I have not seen the hill of Naogee. 

At Muchnee, the hills are sandstone : on the tops of 
the passes there are veins of quartz. In the bed of the 
Cabool river the rocks are granite ; and over the village 
of Duka the formation is mica, which occurs in vertical 
strata. A sweet aromatic smell was exhaled from the 
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grass and plants. One shrub looked very like broom ; 
another resembled the flower-de-luce, and*tnpplies the 
people with mats to build their huts as well as sandals 
for their feet, to which they are fixed by a string of the 
same material. Our thirst and fiuigue were much re- 
lieved by a plant of the sorrel kind, which we found most 
grateful, and gathered and ate as we climbed over the 
hills. The pasture is here favourable to cattle, end the 
mutton used in Peshawur owes its flavour to it 

Before leaving Duka we had a virit from the chief of 
the Momunds, 8adut Khan, of Laipoor, a handsome man 
of about thirty, with a good-humoured countenance. We 
sat under a mulberry tree, on a cot or bed, for half an 
hour ; he pressed us much to cross the river, and become 
his guests for a few days, when he would entertain and 
amuse us with his hawks, some of which were carried by 
his attendants. We declined his civilities on the excuse 
of our journey. I afterwaids learned that this smiling 
Momund had raised himself to the chiefehip of his clan, 
by murdering two young nephews with their mother. 

At Huzamow we niet a Khyberee, with whom we had 
some acquaintance in the Punjab, where he had served 
as an hirkaru, or messenger, to Runjeet Sing. Immedi- 
ately he heard of our arrival he made his appearance, 
and, catching me by the feet, and then by the beard, in- 
timated, in the little Persian he could speak, that we were 
his guests, and must occupy his house in the village ; 
which we gladly accepted. He was a most uncouth 
looking being, with a low brow and sunken eyes ; he had 
two sons, neither of whom he had seen for fourteen 
years, till within a few days of our arrival. He had, 
nevertheless, twice carried expresses to Gabool ; and 
though he had passed his native village and home, he 
had never stopped to make an enquiry. He had now 
returned for good to his country. 

After a fatiguing march of twelve hours on the saddle, 
three of which were spent in waiting for stragglers, we 
reached JulaJabad on the morning of the 26th. As we 
passed Soorkhdewar, where the caravans are sometimes 
plundered, our conductor, the Persian, whether to show 
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his courage or the disordered stat^ of his imagination, 
fancied himself attacked by robbers. He fired his car- 
bine, and, by the time those in the rear came up, had com> 
pleted a long stoiy of his own daring bravery ; how he had 
punished one of the robbers with the but end of his piece, 
and the danger which he had undergone from his aa- 
tagonist's ball, that had whistled past his ear ! His fol- 
lowers applauded his bravery, and I added my share ci 
praise. It appeared singular that the Persian alone 
should have seen the highwaymen : but the whole matter 
was explained by a quiet remark from a member of the 
caravan ; that the gentleman wished to give proof of bis 
courage now that we were beyond danger. 

Our route from Huzaxnow to Julalabad lay through a 
wide stony waste, a part of which is known by the name 
of the <<dusht," or plain of Buttecote, and famed for the 
pestilential wind or << simoom" that prevails here in the 
hot season, though the mountains on. both sides are 
covered with perpetual snow. The natives of this coun- 
try describe the simoom as generally fatal. Travellers, 
who have recovered, say, that it attacks them like a cold 
wind, which makes them senseless. Water poured with 
great violence into the mouth sometimes recovers the 
patient ; and a fire kindled near him has a good effect. 
Sugar and the dried plums of Bokhara are also given 
witii advantage. Horses and animals are subject to the 
simoom as well as man ; and the fleah of those who fall 
victims to it is said to become so soft and putrid, that the 
limbs separate irom each other; and the hair may be pulled 
out with the least force. This pestilential wind is un- 
known in the high lands of Cabool, and principally con- 
fined to the plain of Buttecote now described. It is as 
malignant in its effects during night as in the'day; and 
in summer no one ever thinks of traveling while the sun 
is above the horizon. In a party of thirty or forty indi- 
viduals, one only may be attacked: nor are those who 
escape sensible of any change in the atmosphere. It 
may be . simply the effects of heat on a certain state 
of the body. 

We were not traveling in the season of hot and pes- 
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iilential winds ; but on this marcli we encountered one 
of those storms of wind and dust which are common in 
countries near the tropic In the present instance, it 
was attended with a singular phenomenon : clouds of 
dust approached each other from opposite sides of the 
compass, and, when they met, took quite a difierent direc- 
tion. It is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the eddy of 
the wind in a low plain, about twelve or fifteen miles 
broad, with lofty mountains on either side. Julalabad, 
we found, had been deluged with rain, which we had en- 
tirely escaped. 

In a hill north of the Cabool riTer and the village of 
Bussoul, we observed some extensive excavations in the 
rock, which are ascribed to the days of the Kaffirs, or 
infidels. These caves were hewn out in groups, the en- 
trance to each being separated, and about the size of a 
common doorway. They may have formed so many 
villages, since it appears to have been common through- 
out Asia to dwell in such excavated places; as we learn 
in the account of the TrogdoUtes given by different his- 
torians. I do not suppose that we can draw an inference 
- as to the people from the existence of this practice in 
different countries, since it would occur to most uncivilis- 
ed nations, that a cave in a rock was a more safe resi- 
dence, in a troubled society, than a hut on the plain. 
Near Julalabad there are seven round towers; but they 
differ in construction from the « topes" which I have 
described. They are said to be ancient, and very large 
copper coins are found near them. In the country of 
Lughman, between Julalabad and the mountains, the 
people point out the tomb of Metur Lam, or Lamech, the 
fiaither of Noah. Some refer the place to the age of the 
Kaffirs; but the good Mahomedans are satisfied to believe 
it the grave of a prophet, and that there are only three 
others on the earth. 

We halted for a couple of days at Julalabad, which is 
one of the filthiest places I have seen in the east It is 
a small town, with a bazaar of fifty shops, and a popula- 
tion of about 2000 people ; but its number increases tenfold 
in the cold season, as the people flock to it from the sur- 
20* 
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rounding hills. Julalabad is the residence oif a chief of 
the Banikzye family ; who has a revenue of about seven 
lacs of rupees a year. The Cabool river passes a quarter 
of a mile north of the town, and is about 160 yards wide : 
it is not fordable. There are mountains of snow to the 
north and south of Julalabad, that run parallel with one 
another. The southern range is called Sufiied Koh, but 
more frequently Rajgul. It decreases in size as it runs 
eastward, and loses its snow before reaching Duka. In 
the higher parts the snov^ never melts; which would 
give an elevation of about 15,000 feet in this latitude. 
To the north of Julalabad lies the famous Noorgil, before 
mentioned, about thirty miles distant ; and to the north- 
west the lofty pealu of Hindoo Koosh begin to show 
themselves. 

We lefl the river of Cabool, and passed up a valley 
to Bala-bagh, and could now distinguish the rich gar* 
dens that lie under the snowy hills, and produce the &- 
mous pomegranates without seed, that are exported to 
India. We halted in a vineyard. The vines of this 
country are not cut or pruned, but allowed to ascend the 
highest trees, and were growing, at Bala-bagh, on lily- 
oaks, about eighty feet from the ground. The grapes so 
produced are inferior to those reared on a frame-work, 
it rained at Bala-bagh, and our quarters were more ro- 
tuantic than comfortable ; which led us, at dusk, to seek 
for shelter in the mosque. The people seemed too busy 
in the exercise of religious and worldly matters to mind 
us, and as yet we had not experienced the slightest inci- 
vility from any person in the country : though we strolled 
about every where. They do not appear to have the 
smallest prejudice against a Christian ; i nd I had never 
heard from dieir lips the name of dog or infidel, which 
figures so prominently in the works of many travellers. 
« Every country has its customs,'' is a proverb among 
them ; and the Afghan Mahomedans seem to pay a re- 
- spect to Christians which they deny to their Hindoo 
fellow-citizens. Us they call « people of the book;" 
while they consider them benighted and without a pro- 
phet 
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At Gun^amuk we reached the houndary of the hot 
and cold countries. It is said to snow on one side of 
the rivulet, and to rain on tfie other. Yegetahle life as- 
sumes a new form ; the wheat, which was being cut at 
Julalabad, was only three inches above ground at Gun* 
damuk. The distance does not exceed twenty-five miles. 
In the fields we discovered the white daisies among the 
clover ; and the mountains, which were but ten miles 
distant, were covered with fbrests of pine, that com- 
menced about a thousand feet below the limit of the 
snow ; we required additional clothing in the keen air. 
Travellers are subject to a variety of little troubles, which 
amuse or try the temper, according to the disposition of 
the moment A cat possessed itself of my dinner this 
evening, as I was about to swallow it; yet I satisfied the 
cravings of a hungry appetite with bread and water; 
which, I may add; was ate in a filthy stable : but we 
were fortunate in getting such accommodation. I beg 
to add my encomia on the bread of this country, which 
they leaven and bake much to the palate. 

About three miles from Gundamuk we passed the gar- 
den of Neemla, celebrated for the field of battle in which 
Shah Shooja-ool Moolk lost his crown, in the year 1809. 
The garden is situated in a highly cultivated valley sur- 
rounded by barren hills. It is a beautiful ^>ot ; the trees 
have all been pruned to, or attained, the same height, 
and shade heneath theur boughs a variety of flowers ; 
among which the narcissus grows most luxuriantly. The 
spot, though ornamented by art, is ill-chosen for a bat- 
tle ; and the fortune of war was here strangely capri- 
cious. Shooja lost his throne and his viader, sustaining 
a defeat from an army ten times inferior to his own. 
Never dreading such a result, he had brought his jewels 
and his wealth along with him ; which he was happy to 
relinquish for his life. Futteh Khan, the vizier of Mah- 
mood, who succeeded in gaining the day for his master, 
seated him on one of the state elephants, which had 
been prepared for the king, and took this mode to pro- 
claim his victory. Shooja fled to the Khyber country, 
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and has since failed in all his attempts to regtfin his king- 
dom. 

Nothing strikes a stranger in this country more than 
the manner of keeping their horses, which differs so 
much from India. They never remove the saddle during 
the day ; which they helieve gives the horse a better rest 
at night They never walk a horse up and down, but 
either mount him, or make him go round in a circle till 
he is cool. They give no grain, at this season, feeding 
them on green barley whicl\ has not eared. They picket 
eight or ten horses to two ropes, which they fix in line 
parallel to one another. They always tie a knot on the 
tail. They keep the hind quarters of the horse covered 
at all times by a very neat felt, fringed with silk, which 
is held on by the crupper. They use the Uzbek saddle, 
which resembles that of our own hussars, and which I 
found agreeable enough, and always used. The riders 
tie their whip to the wrist The Afghans take great care 
of their horses, but do not pamper them with spices, as 
in India, and always have them in excellent condition. 
• We continued our march to Jugduluk, and passed the 
Soorkh road, or red river, by a bridge, with a variety of 
other small streams, which pour the melted snow of the 
Sufued Koh into that rivulet The waters of all of them 
were reddish : hence the name. The country is barren 
and miserable. Jugduluk is a wretched place, with a 
few caves for a village. There is a proverb which do- 
scribes its misery : « When the wood of Jugduluk begins 
to bum, you melt gold :'* for there is no wood at hand 
in the bleak hills. We halted under a grove of trees, 
which is memorable as the spot where 8hah Zuman, one 
of the kings of Cabool, was blinded. 

On our way we could distinguish that the road had 
once been made, and also the remains of posfrhouses, 
which had been constructed by the Mogul emperors, to 
keep up a communication between Delhi and Cabool. 
They may even be traced across the mountains to Balkh ; 
for both Humaioon and Aurungzebe^ in their youth, were 
governors of that country. What an opinion does this 
inspire of the grandeur of the Mogul empire ! We have 
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a system of communication between the most distant pro> 
. vinoes as perfect as the posts of the CssanB. 

On our way to Cabool we met thousands of sheep 
tended by the wandering Ghiljees, a tribe of Afghans : 
who, now that the snow was oflf the ground, were driving 
their flocks towards Hindoo Ko<»8h, where they pass the 
summer. Nothing could be more pastoraL The grown- 
up people followed the sheep as they browsed on the 
margin of the hills, and the boys and girls came up about 
a mile or two in the rear, in charge of the young lambs. 
An old goat or sheep encouraged them to advance, and 
the young people assisted with switches of grass, and 
such ejaculations as they could raise. Some of the chil- 
dren were so young, that they could hardly walk : but 
the delight of the sport enticed them on. On the mar- 
gin of the road we passed many encampments, where 
they were either moving or packing up. The Afghani 
have a low black, or rather Isrown tent The women 
did every thing for their lazy husbands, loaded the ca- 
mels and drove them on ; ihey are indeed swarthy dames, 
not very remarkable for beauty, with all their Arcadian 
life. They are well clad, and shod with broad iron nails 
fixed to thieir soles. The children were uncommonly 
healthy and chubby : and it is said &at these wandering 
people do not marry till they r^ach their twentieth year. 

After passing the Soorkh road, we reached Ispahan, 
a village that marks another of Shoojia's defeats, but be« 
fore he gained the throne. A story is told of the vizier 
Futteh Khan, who was afraid of being supplanted on 
this field of battle by the Dooranee nobleman who as- 
pired to the office of vizier. This individual, whose 
name was Meer Alum, had, on a former occasion, insult- 
ed Futteh Khan, and even knocked out one of his front 
teeth. The injury had to all appearance been forgiven, 
for he had since married a sister of the vizier ; but the 
alliance had only been formed that Futtieh Khan might 
easier accomplish his base intentions. The night before 
the battle he seized upon his brother-in-law and put him 
to death. A heap of stones, here called a <<toda," maiks 
the scene of the muide^. The vizier's sister threw her- 
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iBelf at her brother's feet, and asked why he had murdered 
her husband 1 « What !" said he, « have you more re- 
gard for your husband, than your brother's honour? 
Look at my broken teeth : and know that the insult is 
now avenged. If you are in grief at the loss of a hus- 
band, I'll marry you to a mule driver." This incident 
is not a bad illustration of the boisterous manners and 
feelings of the Afghans. A saying among them bids one 
fear the more, when an apparent reconcilement has taken 
place by an intermarriage. 

By midnight on the 30th we reached the pass of Luta- 
bund, from the top of which the city of Cabool first be- 
comes visible, at a distance of twenty-five miles. The 
pass is about six miles long, and the road runs over loose 
round stones. We lay down at a spring called Koke 
Chushma, or the Partridge Fountain, and slept without 
shelter through a bitterly cold night Our conductor's 
hawks died from its effects, to his great grief. Luta 
means a shred or patch ; and this pass is so called, from 
travellers leaving some shred of their clothes on the 
bushes in the pass. In the winter the snow blocks up 
this road. 

We rose with the morning star, and prosecuted our jour- 
ney to Cabool, which we did not reach till the afternoon. 
The approach to this celebrated city is any thing but im- 
posing, nor was it till I found myself under the shade of 
its fuie bazaar, that I believed myself in the capital of an 
empire. On our road we passed the village of Bootkhak, 
where Mahmood of Ghuaoii, on his return from India, is 
said to have interred the rich Hindoo idol which he 
brought from the famous Somnat. At Cabool, we pro- 
ceeded straight to the house of the Nawab Jubbar Khan, 
the brother of the governor, who gave us a cordial wel- 
come, and sent to the bazaar for a dinner, which I en- 
joyed. Not so my unfortunate companion, whose health 
forsook him immediately alter crossing the Indus ; his 
streng^ was now completely undermined. A doubt 
arose as to the examination of our baggage at the cus- 
tom-house ; but I judged it more prudent to exhibit our 
poverty than allow die good people to form designs 
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against our supposed wealth. We were not, however, 
prepared for the search : for my sextant and books, with 
the doctor'9 few bottles and paraphernalia, were laid out 
in state for the inspection of the citizens. They did them 
no harm, but set us down without doubt as conjurors, 
after a display of such unintelligible apparatus. 

Our worthy conductor, after he had safely delivered us 
into the hands of the nawab, took his leave to enjoy his 
native city, which he had not seen for eight years. Map 
homed Shureef was what might be termed a good fellow. 
Though but a young man, he had been a merchant, and 
realised a fortune, which he now enjoyed in hunting and 
hawking, with ** a cup of good sack.*' He was corpulent 
and dropsical, but might be seen every morning with his 
hawks and pointer at his heels. He kept his revels more 
secretly. I 'Uever saw a boy more delighted than was 
this person as we entered Gabool ; had it been Elysium, 
he could not have said more in its praise. He had been 
a moet companionable traveller, and added the ad<kess of 
a Persian to the warmth and good feeling of an Afghan. 
An incident occurred on our entering Gabool, which 
would have delighted other men than him. A beggar 
had found out who he was, and within half a mile of the 
city gate began to call down every blessing on his head, 
and welcomed him by name to his home, in a strain of 
great adulation.' "Give the poor man some money," 
said Mahomed Shureef to his servant, with a significant 
nod of his head ; and it would have been a difficult mat- 
ter to determine whether the merchant or the beggar 
seemed most delighted. Our conductor then bid us adieu, 
with a recommendation that we should trust any body 
but those who volunteered their services : as he did not 
give his countrymen the credit for a high standard of 
morality. He exacted a promise that we should dine 
with him, and I thanked him for his advice and atten- 
tions. 
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Arrival of Mr. Wolff— Nawab Jebbar Khan— tntroductlon to tba 
chief of Cabool— Converaalioos— Tomb of the emperor Baber— 
Prospect— Intercourse with the people— Cabool ; ita bazaars— > 
TraditioiM— Coins— Armeniana— En tertaUunent—Gardem of Ca- 
boot— Fruits and wines— Bala Hissar, or prisea- Difference in 
Asiatic and European manners — Eed, or festival— Tomb of Ti- 
mour Shah— Aichymy and minerals — Free-masonry— Jewish Ori> 
gin of the Afthans ; opinions regarding it— Party— The Kaffirs, a 
singular people^Preparations— Shikarpooree merchants— Money 
arrangements— Civilisation by commerce. 

We had not been uamy hours in Cabool before w® 
heard of the nusfortnnes of Mr. Wolff, the missionary of 
the Jews, who was now detained at a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and lost no time in despatching assistance to him. 
He joined us the f<^owing day, and gave a long and sin- 
gular account of his escape from death and slaveiy . This 
gentleman, it appears, had issued forth, like another Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, to enquire after the Israelites, and en- 
tered Tartaiy as a Jew, which is the best traveling cha- 
racter in a Makmtedan country. Mr. WoLOf, however, 
is a convert to Christianity, and he published his creed 
to the wreck of the Hebrew people. He also gave him- 
self out as being in search of the lost tribes ; yet he made 
but few enquiries among the Afghans of Cabool, though' 
they declare themselves to be ^eir descendants. The 
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narration of Mr. WolfT^s adventures excited our sympa- 
thy and compassion ; and, if we could not coincide in 
many of his speculations regarding the termination of 
the world, we made the reverend gentleman most wel- 
come, and found him an addition to our society in Ca- 
bool. He had been in Bokhara, but had not ventured to 
preach in that centre of Islam. His after misfortunes 
had originated from his denominating himself a Hajee, 
which implies a Mahomedan pilgrim, and for which he 
had been plundered and beaten. 

We had previously heard of the amiable character of 
our host, Nawab Jubbar Khan : and even found him, on 
personal acquaintance, to be quite a patriarch. He heals 
every difference among his many and turbulent brothers ; 
himself the eldest of his family, he has no ambitious 
views, though he once held the government of Cashmere, 
and other provinces of the Dooranee empire. His bro- 
Cher, the present chief of Cabool, has requited many ser- 
vices by confiscating his estate : but he speaks not of his 
ingratitude. He tells you that God has given him abun- 
dance for his wants, and to reward those who serve him ; 
that there are few pleasures equal to being able to give 
to those around, and to enjoy this world without being 
obliged to govern. I discovered, during my stay at Ca- 
bool, that the nawab assumes no false character, but ex- 
presses himself, as he feels, with sincerity. Never was a 
man more modest, and more beloved : he will permit but 
a single attendant to follow him : and the people on the 
high and by ways stop to bless him ; the politicians 
assail him at home to enter into intrigues, and yet he 
possesses the respect of the whole community, and has, 
at the present moment, a greater moral influence than 
any of the Barukzye family in Afghanistan. His man- 
ners are remarkably mild and pleasing: and from his 
dress one would not imagine him to be an influential 
member of a warlike family. It is delightful to be in his 
society, to witness his acts, and hear his conversation. 
He is particularly partial to Europeans, and makes every 
one of them his guest who enters Cabool. All the 
French officers in the Punjab lived with him, and keep 
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up a friendly intercourse. Such is the patriarch of Ca^ 
hool : he is now about fifty years of age ; and such the 
master of the house in which we were so fortunate as to 
dwell. 

Our first' object, after arrival, was to be introduced to 
the chief of Cabool, Sidar Dost Mahomed Khan. The 
nawab intimated our wishes, and we were very politely 
invited to dine with the governor on the evening of the 
4th of May. Dr. Gerard was unable to attend from sick- 
ness ; but Mr. Wolff and myself were conducted, in the 
evening, to the Bala Hissar, or palace of the kings, where 
the governor received us most courteously. He rose on 
our entrance, saluted in the Persian fiishion, and then 
desired us to be seated on a velvet carpet near himselfl 
He assured us that we were welcome to his country ; and, 
though he had seen few of us, he respected our nation 
and character. To this I rq>lied as civilly as I could, 
praising the equity of his government, and ihe protection 
which he extended to the traveller and the merchant. 
When we sat down, we found our party consist of six or 
weight native gentlemen, and three sons of the chief. We 
occupied a small but neat apartment, which had no other 
furniture than the carpet The conversation of the even- 
ing was varied, and embraced such a number of topics 
that I find it difficult to detail them ; such was the know- 
ledge, intelligence, and curiosity that the chief displayed. 
He was anxious to know the state of Europe, the num- 
ber of kings, the terms on which they Uved with one 
another ; and, since it appeared that their territories were 
adjacent, how they existed without destroying each other. 
I named the different nations, sketched out their relative 
power, and informed him, that our advancement in civi- 
lisajtion did no more exempt us from war and quarrels 
than his own country ; that we viewed each other's acts 
with jealonsy, and endeavoured to maintain a balance of 
power, to prevent one king from overturning another. 
Of this, however, there were, I added, various instances 
in European history ; and the chief himself had heard of 
Napoleon. He next requested me to inform him of the 
xevenues of Engloid; how they were collected; how the 
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laws were enacted; and what were the productions of dte 
soil. He perfectly comprehended oar constitatton from 
a brief explanation ; and said there was nothing wonder- 
ful in our universal success, since the only revenue which 
we drew from the people was to defray the debts and 
expenses of the state. << Your wealth, then/' added he, 
« must come from India." I assured him that the re- 
venues of that country were spent in it ; that the sde 
benefits derived from its possession consisted in its being 
an outlet to our commerce ; and that the only wealth sent 
to the mother country consisted of a few hundred thousand 
pounds, and the fortunes taken away by the servants of 
the government I never met an Asiatic who credited 
this fact before. Dost Mahomed Khan observed, that 
** this satisfactorily accounts for the subjection of India. 
Ton have left much of its wealth to the native prmces ; 
you have not had to encounter their despair, and yoa 
are Just in your courts." He enquired into the state of 
the Mahomedan principalities in India, and as to the 
exact power of Runjeet Sing, for sparing whose country 
he gave us no credit He wished to know if we had any 
designs upon Gabool. He had heard from some Russian 
merchants of the manner of recruiting the armies by 
conscription in that country, and wished to know if it 
were general in Europe. He had also heard of their 
foundling hospitals, and required an explanation of their 
utility and advantage. He begged I would inform him 
about China ; if its people were warlike, and if their 
country could be invaded fit)m India ; if its soil were pro- 
ductive, and its climate salubrious ; and why the inhabit- 
ants differed so much from those of other countries. The 
mention of Chinese manufactures led to a notice of those 
in England; he enquired about our machinery and steam 
engines, and then expressed his wonder at the cheapness 
of our goods. He asked about the curiosities which I 
had seen, and which of the cities in Hindostan I had 
most admired. I replied, Delhi. He then questioned me 
if I had seen the rhinoceros, and if the Indian animals 
differed from those of Cabool. He had heard of otrr 
music, and was desirous of knowing if it surpassed that 
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of Cabool. From these matters he fumed to those which 
concerned myself; asked why I had left India, and the 
reasons for changing my dress. I informed him that I 
had a great desire to see foreign countries, and I now pur- 
posed travelling towards Europe by Bokhara ; and that 

I had changed my dress to prevent my being pointed at 
In this land ; but that I had no desire to conceal from 
him and the chie£s of every country I entered, that I 
was an Englishman, and that my entire adoption of the 
habits of the people had added to my comfort. The chief 
replied in very kind terms, applauded the design, and thfi 
propriety of changing our dress. 

Bost Mahomed Khan then turned to Mr. WoLOffor an 
explanation of his history ; and, as he was aware of the 
gentleman's vocations, he had assembled among the party 
several Mahomedan doctors, who were prepared to dis- 
pute on points of religion. Since I stood as Mr. Wolff'a 
interpreter, I might proceed to make mention of the va- 
rious arguments which were adduced on either side; hut 
I do not anticipate what the reverend gentleman will, no 
doubt, give to the world. As is usual on suck subjects, 
the one party failed to convince the other; and, but for 
the admirable tact^f the chief himself, the consequence 
might have been disagreeable. The Mahomedans seem- 
ed to think that they had gained the day, and even refer- 
red it for my decision ; but I excused myself from the 
difficult -task, on the grounds of being no moollah (priest.) 
As these reverend doctors, however, appeared to found 
their creed upon reason, I thought the opportunity too 
&vourable to let them escape, if the argument I intend- 
ed to use did not boast of being original. I asked them 
to state their time of prayers ; and, among others, they 
named before sunrise, and after sunset. " Such are the 
hours," said, I, « rigidly enjoined by the Koran 1 " — « Yes," 
replied the priest ; « and every one is an infidel who ne- 
glects them." These premises being given, I begged 
^e doctor to inform me how these prayers could be per- 
formed in the arctic circle, where the sun neither rose 
nor set for five or six months in the year. The divine 

- had not before heard the argument : he stammered out 
2* . 
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various confiued sentences; and at last asserted that 
prayers were not required in those countries, where it 
was sufficient to repeat the « Culuma/' or creed of the 
Mahomedans. I immediately required the divine to 
name the chapter of the Koran on which he founded his 
doctrine, since I did not rememher to have seen it in the 
hook. He could not, for the Koran does not contain it. 
A sharp dispute now arose among the Afghans; nor was 
the subject renewed, but changed to more intelligible 
matters. Before we withdrew, the chief made a very 
friendly tender to assist us in our journey, and offered us 
letters to the chiefiei on the Oxus, and the King of Bok- 
hara. He also requested that we should frequently visit 
him while in Cabool, as he liked to hear of other coun- 
tries, and would make us welcome. We left him at mid- 
night, quite charmed with our reception, and the accom- 
plished address and manners of Dost Mahomed Khan. 

I lost no time in making excursions near Cabool, and 
chose the earliest opportunity to visit the tomb of the 
emperor Baber, which is about a mile from the city, and 
situated in the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood. The 
good nawab was my conductor in the pilgrimage. 1 have 
a profound respect for the memory of Baber, which had 
been increased by a late perusal of his inost interesting 
Commentaries. He had directed his body to be in- 
terred in this place, to him the dioioest in his wide do- 
minions. These are his own words regarding Cabool : — 
« The climate is extremely delightful, and there is no 
such place in the known world." — " Drink wine in the 
citadel of Cabool, and send round the cup without stop- 
ping : for it is at once a mountain, a sea, a town, and a 
desert"* 

The grave is mariced by two erect slabs of white mar- 
ble, and, as is usual, the last words of the inscription give 
the date of the emperor's death. The device in the pre- 
sent instance seems to me happy : — « When in heaven, 
Roozvan asked the date of his death. I told him that 
heaven is the eternal abode of Baber Badshah." He 

* Erskhie*B translation of Baber. 
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died in the year 1530. Near the emperor, many of his 
wives and children have been interred ; and the garden, 
which is small, has been once surrounded by a wdl of 
marble. A running and clear stream yet waters the fra- 
grant flowers of this cemetery, which is the great holiday 
resort of the people of Cabool. In front of the grave, 
there is a small but chaste mosque of marble : and an 
inscription upon it sets forth that it was built in the year 
1640, by order of the emperor Shah Jehan, after defeat- 
ing Mahomed Nuzur Khan in Balkh, and Budukhshan, 
*< that poor Mahomedans might here offer up their 
prayers." It is pleasing to see the tomb of so great a 
man as Babet honoured by his posterity. 

There is a noble prospect from the hill which over- 
looks Baber's tomb, and a summer-house has been erected 
upon it by Shah Zuman, from which it maybe admired. 
The nawab and myself climbed up to it, and seated our- 
selves. If my reader can imagine a plain, about twenty 
miles in circumference, laid out with gardens and fields 
in pleasing irregularity, intersected by three rivulets, 
which wind through it by a serpentine course, and wash 
innumerable little forts and villages, he will have before 
him one of the meadows of Cabool. To the north lie the 
hills of Pughman, covered half way down with snow, 
and separated from the eye by a sheet of the richest ver- 
dure. On the other side, the mountains, which are bleak 
and rocky, mark the hunting preserves of the kings ; and 
the gardens of this city, so celebrated for fruit, lie be- 
neath, the water being conducted to them with great in- 
genuity. I do not wonder at the hearts of the people 
being captivated with the landscape, and of Baber's ad- 
miration ; for, in his own words, " its verdure and flowers 
render Cabool, in spring, a heaven." 

Our ifitercourse with the people was on a much better 
footing at Cabool than in Peshawur, for we were no 
longer in the house of a chief, and not troubled with too 
many visiters. The nawab occupied one side of a large 
mansion, and left the other part to us. He, however, 
rallied round him many good sort of people, with whom 
we became acquainted ; he brought them over in person, 
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and we paBsed to and firo between each other's apart- 
ments during the whole day. The habits which we had 
adopted, now gave us many advantages in our commu- 
nications with the people. We sat along with them on 
the same carpet, ate with them, and freely mingled in 
their society. The Afghans are a sober, simple, steady 
people. They always interrogated me closely regarding 
Europe, the nations of which they divide into twelve 
" kooUahSf" or crowns, literally hats. It was delightful 
to see the curiosity of even the oldest men. The great* 
est evil of Mahomedanism consists in its keeping those 
who profess it within a certain circle of civilisation. 
Their manners do not appear ever to alter. They have 
learning, but it is of another age, and any thing like 
philosophy in their history is unknown. The language 
of the Afghans is Persian, but it is not the smooth and 
elegant tongue of Iran. Pooshtoo is the dialect of the 
common people, but some of the higher classes cannot 
even speak it. The Afghans are a nation of children ; 
in their quarrels they fight, and become friends without 
any ceremony. They cannot conceal their feelings from 
one another, and a person with any discrimination may 
at all times pierce their designs. If they themselves are 
to be believed, their ruling vice is envy, which besets 
even the nearest and dearest relations. No people are 
more incapable of managing an intrigue. I was particu^ 
larly struck with their idleness ; they seem to sit listlessly 
for the whole day, staring at each other ; how they live 
it would be difficult to discover, yet they dress well, and 
are healthy and happy. I imbibed a very favourable 
impression of their national character. 

Cabool is a most bustling and populous city. Such is 
the noise in the afternoon, that in the streets one cannot 
make an attendant hear. The great bazaar, or » Chou- 
chut," is an elegant arcade, nearly 600 feet long, and 
about 30 broad : it is divided into four equal parts. Its 
roof is painted : and over the shops are the houses of 
some of the citizens. The plan is judicious : but it has 
been left unfinished ; and the fountains and cisterns, that 
formed a part of it, tie neglected. Still there are few 
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fodi bazaan in the east ; and one wonden at the aflka, 
cloths, and goods, which are arrayed tinder its piazzas. 
In the evening it presents a very interesting sight : each 
shop is lighted ap by a lamp suspended in front, which 
gives the city an appearance of being illaminated. The 
number of shops for the sale of dried fruits is remarkable, 
and their arrangement tastefiil. In May, one may pur- 
chase the grapes, pears, apples, quinces, and even the 
melons of the by-gone season, then ten months old. 
There are poulterers' shops, at which snipes, ducks, par- 
tridges, and plovers, with other game, may be purchased. 
The shops of the shoemakers and hardware retailens are 
also arranged with singular neatness. Every trade has 
its separate bazaar, and all of them seem busy. There 
are booksellers and venders of paper, much of which is 
Russian, and of a blue colour. The month of May is the 
season of the-^' falodeh," which is a white jelly strained 
from wheat, and drunk with sherbet and snow. The 
people are rery fond of it, and the shop-keepers in all 
ports of the town seem constantly at work with their 
customers. A pillar of snow stands on one side of them, 
and a fountain plays near it, which gives these places a 
cool and clean appearance. Around the bakers' shops 
crowds of people may be seen, waiting for their bread. 
I observed tiiat they baked it by plastering it to the sides 
of the oven. Cabool is famed for its kabobs, or cooked 
meats, whieh are in g^reat request ; few cook at home. 
<< Rhuwash" was the dainty of the May season in Cabool. 
It is merely blanched rhubarb, which is reared under a 
careful protection f^om the sun, and grows up rankly 
under the hills in the neighbourhood. Its flavour is de- 
licious. « Shabaidi rhuwash ! Bravo rhuwash !" is the 
cry in the streets : and every one buys it. In the most 
crowded parts of the city there are story-tellers amusing 
the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and deeds 
of the prophets. If a baker makes his appearance before 
these worthies, they demand a cake in the name of some 
prophet ; and, to judge by the number who follow their 
occupation, it must be a profitable one. There are no 
wheeled carriages in Cabool : the streets are not very 
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narrow : they me kept in a good state during dry weather, 
and are intersected by small covered aqueducts of clean 
water, which is a great convenience to the people. We 
passed along them without observation, and even without 
an attendant. To me, the appearance of the people was 
more novel than the bazaars. They sauntered about, 
dressed in sheep-skin cloaks, and seemed huge from the 
quantity of clothes they wore. All the children have 
chubby red cheeks, which I at first took for an artificial 
colour, till I found it to be the gay bloom of youth. The 
older people seem to lose it. Cabool is a compactly built 
dty, but its houses have no pretension to elegance. They 
are constructed of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few of 
them are more than two. stories high. It is thickly peo- 
pled, and has a population of about 60,000 souls. The 
river of Cabool passes through the city : and tradition 
says that it has three times carried it away, or inundated 
iL In rain, there is not a dirtier place than CsUhmL 

It is in the mouth of every one, that Cabool is a very 
ancient city ; they call it 6000 years old. It formed once, 
with Ghuzni, the tributary cities of Bameean. Strange 
has been the reverse of circumstances : — Ghuzni, under 
Mahmood, in the eleventh centuiy, became a great capi- 
tal ; and Cabool is now the metropolis both over it and 
Bameean. It is said that Cabool was formeriy named 
Zabool, from a kaffir, or infidel king, who founded it ; 
hence the name of Zaboolistan. Some authors have 
stated, that the remains of the tomb of Cabool, or Cain, 
the son of Adam, are pointed out in the city : but the 
people have no such traditions. It is, however, a popu- 
lar belief, that when the devil was cast out of heaven, he 
fell in Cabool. In Cabool itself there are not exactly 
traditions of Alexander, but both Herat and Lahore are 
said to have been founded by slaves of that conqueror, 
whom they call a prophet. Their names were Heri (the 
old name of Herat) and Lahore. Candahar is said to be 
an older city than either of these. While at Cabool, I 
made every attempt to procure coins, but without success, 
excepting an old Cufic coin of Bokhara, which was 843 
yean old. Among the rarities brought to the Cabool 
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mint, I heard of a coin of the shape and size of a spar- 
row's egg, — a whimsical model. Triangnlar and square 
coins are common : the latter belong to the age of Acbar. 

In the number of our visiters was an Armenian, of the 
name of Simon Mug^urditch, commonly called Sootiman, 
who gave us a sad account of the dispersion of his tribe. 
There are but twenty-one persons now remaining, from 
a colony of some hundreds introduced by Nadir and Ah- 
med Shah from Joolfa and Meshid in Persia. By in- 
scriptions in their burying-ground, it would appear that 
some Armenian merchants had settled in Cabool even 
before that period. During the Dooranee momirchy, 
they held offices under the government, and were re- 
spected, tHl the time of Timour Shah's death. In the 
disputes about the succession, they have gradually with- 
drawn their families to other countries ; and the present 
chief of Cabool, with the best intentions, has put a finish- 
ing blow to the Armenian colony, by a strict prohibition 
of wine and spirits. He has also forbidden dice, with 
every description of incontinence, and likewise threaten- 
ed to griU some of the bakers in their ovens for light 
weights. After a life by no means temperate, this chief 
has renounced wine, and, under the severest penalties, 
commands that his subjects should be equally abstemious. 
The Armenians and Jews of Cabool have, dierefore, fled 
to other lands, as they had no means of support but in 
distilling spirits and wine. There are but three Jewish 
fiimilies in Cabool, the wreck of a hundred which it could 
last year boast If Dost Mahomed Khan can succeed in 
suppressing drunkenness by the sacrifice of a few foreign 
inhabitants, he is not to be blamed ; since forty bottles 
of wine or ten of brandy might be purchased from them 
for a single rupee. As the chief in person shows so good 
an example to his people, we shall not criticise his mo- 
tives, nor comment with severity on the inconsistency of 
a reformed drunkard. Cabool seems to have been always 
lamed for its revels. 

The Armenians clung to us as if we had been an ad- 
dition to their colony, and we breakfiuted with Simon 
Mugurditch and his family, where we met witii all the 
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memben of it The little cbildren came miming oat to 
meet lu, kissed our hands, and then placed their fore- 
heads upon them. Theyaveaveryhandsome^people. We 
saw their church— « small buildingi which could never 
have contained a hundred people. Our host Simon gave 
us a very comfortable entertainment, and laid it out on a 
cloth covered with sentences of the Koran. ** it was an 
Afghan cloth," said he, << and Christians are not injured 
by these sentences, nor eat a less hearty meaL" The Ar- 
menians have adopted all the customs and manners of 
the Mahomedans, and take off both shoes and turban on 
entering their church. They are a harmless, inoffensive 
people, but fond of money. 

Since our departure, we had been traveling in a pei^ 
petual spring. The trees were ' blossoming as we left 
Lahore, in February ; and we found them full blown in 
March, at Peshawur. We had now the same joyous 
state of the season in Cabool, and arrived at an oppor- 
tune time to see it This state of the spring will give a 
good idea of the relative height of the different places, 
and of the progress of their seasons. Cabool is mora 
than 6000 feet above the level of the sea. I passed some 
delightful days in its beautiful gardens. One evening I 
visited a vezy fine one, in company with the nawab, about 
six miles from the city. They are well kept and laid out ; 
the fruit trees are planted at regular distances ; and most 
of the gardens rise with the acclivity of the ground in 
plateaus, or shelves, over one another. The ground was 
covered with the fallen blossom, which had drifted into 
the comers, like so much snow. The nawab and myself 
seated ourselves under a pear-tree of Samarcand, the 
most celebrated kind in the countiy, and admired the 
prospect Great was the variety and number of fruit 
trees. There were peaches, plums, apricots, pears, ap- 
ples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries, pomegran- 
ates, and vines, all growing in one garden. There were 
also nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, and doves, to raise 
their notes, and chattering magpies, on almost every tree, 
which were not without their attraction, as reminding 
me of England. I was highly pleased with the nightin- 
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gale : and on our return home, the nawab Mat me one 
in a cage, which sang throughout the night. It is called 
the " Boolbooi i huzar dastan," or, the nightingale of t^ 
thousand talks ; and it really seeno^^ to imitate the song 
of every bird. The cage was surrounded by doth ; and 
it became so noisy a companion, that I was obliged to 
send it away before I could sleep. This bird is a native 
of Budukhshan. The llnest garden about Cabool is that 
called the king's garden, laid out by Timour Shah, which 
lies north of the town, and is about half a mile square. 
The road which leads to it is about three miles long, and 
formed the royal race-ground. There is a spacious oc* 
tagon summer-house in the centre, with walks that run 
up from each of its sides, shaded with fruit trees, having 
a very pretty effect A marble seat in front shows where 
the kings of Cabool sat ii^ their prosperity, among 

— — "the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cabool, 
In all its thousand gardens, bears." 

The people are passionately fond of sauntering about 
these gardens, and may be seen flocking to them every 
evening. The climate of Cabool is most genial. At 
mid-day the sun is hotter than in England: but the 
nights and evenings are cool, and only in August do 
the people find it necessary to sleep on their balconies. 
There is no rainy season, but constant showers fall as in 
England. The snow lasts for five months in winter. 
During May, the thermometer stood at 64° in the hottest 
time of the day ; and there was genierally a wind from 
the north, cooled by the snow that covers die mountains. 
It must usually blow from that quarter, since all the trees 
of Cabool bend to the south. 

Cabool is particularly celebrated for its fruit, which is 
exported in great abundance to India. Its vines are so 
plentiful, that the grapes are given, for three months of 
the year, to cattle. There are ten different kinds of these : 
the best grow on frame-works ; for those which are al- 
lowed to creep on the ground are inferior. They are 
pruned in the beginning of May. The wine of Cabool 
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has a flaTour not unlike Madeira ; and it cannot be 
doubted, that a very superior description might be pro- 
duced in this country with a little care. The people of 
Cabool convert the grape into more uses than in most 
other Countries. They use its juice in roasting meat : 
and, during meals, have grape powder as a pickle. This 
is procured by pounding the grapes before they get ripe, 
after drying them. It looks like Cayenne pepper, and 
has a pleasant acid taste. They also dry many of 4hem 
as raisins, and use much grape syrup. A pound of 
grapes sells for a halfpenny. I have already mentioned 
the " rhuwash," or rhubarb of Cabool : it grows sponta- 
neously under the snowy hills of Pughman : and Cabool 
has a great celebrity for producing it The natives be- 
lieve it exceedingly wholesome, and use it both raw and 
cooked as vegetables. T%ey tell an anecdote of some 
Indian doctors, who practised for a short time at Cabool, 
and waited for the fruit season, when the people would 
probably be unhealthy. Seeing this rhubarb in May and 
June, diese members of the faculty abruptly left the 
country, pronouncing it a specific for the catalogue of 
Cabool diseases. This, at all events, proves it to be con- 
sidered a healthy article of food. When the rhubarb is 
brought to market, the stalks are about a foot long, and 
the leaves are just budding. They are red : the stalk is 
white ; when it first appears above gpround, it has a sweet 
taste like milk, and will not bear carriage. As it grows 
older, it gets strong, stones being piled round to protect 
k from the sun. The root of the plant is not used as 
medicine. There are no date trees in Cabool, though 
they are to be found both east and west of it— at Canda- 
bar and Peshawur. There the people are ignorant of 
the art of extracting an intoxicating juice from them, as 
in India. Peshawur is celebrated for its pears : Ghuzni 
for its plums, which are sold in India under the name of 
the plum of Bokhara ; Candahar for its figs, and Cabool 
for its mulberries ; but almost every description, particu- 
larly stone fruits, thrive in Cabool. Fruit is more plen- 
tiful than bread, and is considered one of the necessaries 
of human life. There are no less than fourteen different 
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ways of preserving the apricot of Cabool ; it is dried with 
or without the stone ; the kernel is sometimes left, or an 
ahnond is substituted in its stead ; it is also formed into 
cakes, and folded up like paper. It is the most deUciouB 
of the dried fruits. 

Among the public buildings in Cabool, the. Bala His- 
sar, or citadel, claims the first importance ; but not from 
its strength. Cabool is enclosed to the south and west 
by high rocky hills: and at the eastern extremity of 
these the Bala Hissar is situaufd, which commands the 
city. It stands on a neck of land, and may have an ele- 
vation of about 150 feet from the meadows of the sur- 
rounding country. There is another fort under it, also 
called the Bala Hissar, which is occupied by the governor 
and his guards. The citadel is uninhabited by the pre- 
sent chief; but his brother built a palace in it called the 
« Koollah i Firingee,'' or the Europeans' Hat, which is 
the highest building. Dost Mahomed Khan captured 
the Bala Hissar, by blowing up one of its towers : it is a 
poor, irregular, and dilapidated fortification, and could 
never withstand an escalade. The upper fort is small, 
but that below contains about five thousand people. The 
king's palace stands in it The Bala Hissar was built 
by different princes of the house of Timour, from Baber 
downwards. Aurungzebe prepared extensive vaults un- 
der it, to deposit his treasure, which may be yet seen. 
"While it formed the palace of the kings of Cabool, it was 
also the prison of the younger branches of the royal fa- 
mily, in which they were confined for life. They tell a 
story, that, when set free from their prison, after murder- 
ing their keeper, they looked with astonishment at seeing 
water flow — so close had been the confinement in their 
walled abode. It is difficult to say, whether these unfor- 
tunate men were not happier than in their present state, 
which is that of abject poverty. Many of the sons of Ti- 
mour Shah came in absolute hunger to solicit alms- from 
us. I advised them to make a petition to the chief for 
some permanent relief, but they said that they had no 
mercy to expect from the Barukzye family, now in power, 
who thirsted after their blood. 
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Near the Bala Hissar, and separated from it and every 
part of the city, the Persians, or Kuzzilbashes, as they 
are called, reside. They are Toorks, and principally of 
the tribe of Juwansheer, who were fixed in this country 
by Nadir Shah. Under the kings of Cabool they served 
as body-guards, and were a powerful engine of the state. 
They yet retain their language, and are attached to the 
present chief, whose mother is of their tribe. I had an 
opportunity of seeing these people to advantage ; being 
invited to a party given by our conductor from Pesha- 
wur, the jolly Naib Mahomed Shureef. I met the whole 
of the principal men, and their chief, Sheereen Khan. 
The entertainment was more Persian than Afghan. 
Among them, I could discover a new people, and new 
mode of ihinldng ; for they have retained some of the 
wit that marks their countrymen. As the evening was 
drawing to a close, the chief called on a person to display 
his powers, not in a tale, but in depicting the peculiari- 
ties -of the neighbouring nations. He began with the 
Afghans; and, after an amusing enough exordium, 
which excepted the Dooranees or chiefs, (who, he said, 
were not like other Afghans,) he described the entry of 
some twenty or thirty nations into paradise. When the 
tarn of the Afghans came, he went on blasphemously to 
relate, that their horrid language was unintelligible, and 
thdt, as the prophet had pronounced it to be the dialect 
of hell, there was no place in heaven for those who spoke 
it. The fellow had humour, and brought in some Af- 
ghan phrases, much to the amusement of the company. 
He then attacked the Uzbeks for their peculiar way of 
making tea,. and their uncouth manners. He now lev- 
eled his batteries against the whining, cheating, and de- 
ceitful Cashmerian; and these people must be belied 
indeed, if they be not masters in vice.* All parties, 

* A Persian eoaplet mna thus : — 

" Dor jahan ust do taefu be peer ; 
Soonee i Balkh, Shiah i Cashmere ; 
which may be translated^ that there is not an honest man 
among the Soonees of Balkh, or the Shiahs of Cashmere. 
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however, admit their talents and ingenuity, which is a 
considerable counterbalance. The natives of Herat, and 
their peculiar dialect, exercised the powers of this loquar 
cious Meeiza : he imitated the roguery of their custom^ 
house : and allowed himself, as the officer on duty, to be 
bribed out of his due, by accepting some wine, which he 
pretended was not for himself. 

The difference between eastern manners, and those of 
Europe, is no where more discernible than in their man- 
ner of saying good things. An European enjoys an 
anecdote : but he would be very much surprised to be 
called on in a company to tell one for its amusement. 
In the east, there are professional anecdote makers ; in 
the west, we are content with a bon-mot as it flows in 
the course of conversation. Both may be traced to the 
government ; for, in the east, though there is much fami'^ 
liarity, there is little social intercourse ; and, in Europe, 
good manners teach us to consider every one at the same 
board on an equality. 

During our stay, the ** Eed" occurred, which is the 
festival kept in commemoration of Abraham's intention 
to sacrifice his son Isaac It was observed with every 
demonstration of respect : the shops were shut ; and the 
chief proceeded to prayer at an appointed place, with a 
great concourse of persons. In the afternoon, every one 
was to be seen flocking to the gardens : nor could I re- 
sist the impulse, and followed the crowd. In Gabeol, 
you no sooner leave the bazaar, than you find yourself 
on the banks of the river, which are beautifully shaded 
by trees of mulberry, willow, and poplar. Almost all 
the roads round the city lead by the verge of aqueducts 
or running water. They are crossed by fridges : and 
the larger river has three or four of these edifices ; but 
they cannot boast of architectural beauty. The finest 
gardens of Cabool lie north of the city : and they, again, 
are far surpassed by those beyond, in the district of Is- 
taUf, under the first snow-clad mountains, towards Hin- 
doo Koosh. Their site is to be seen from Cabool. I was 
conducted to the tomb of Timour Shah, which stands 
outside the city, and is a brick building of an octagon 
3* 
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sliape, rising to the height of 50 feet The interior of it 
is about 40 feet square, and the architecture resembles ' 
that of Delhi. The building is unfinished. A lamp was 
formerly lighted on this sepulchre : but the sense of this 
king's fcLVours, like that of many others, has faded. Ti- 
mour Shah made Cabool his capital, and here is his 
tomb. His father is interred at Candahar, which is the 
native country of the Dooranees. 

I moved about every where during the day, and had " 
the pleasure of many sociable evenings with our host the 
nawab, whom I found, like many of his conntzymen, in 
search of the philosopher's stone. Such an opportunity 
as our arrival seemed to promise him a rich harvest. I 
soon undeceived him, and laughed at the crucibles and 
recipes which he produced. I explained to him, that 
chemistiy had succeeded alchymy, as astronomy had fol- 
lowed astrology ; but as I had to detail the exact nature 
of these sciences, my asseverations of being no alchy- 
mist had httle effect. He therefore applied himself to 
the doctor, from whom he requested recipes for the map 
nu&cture of calomel and quinine plasters and liniments; 
which it was no easy matter to Aimish. He could not 
credit that the arts of giving and manufacturing medi- 
cines were distinct ; and set us down as very ignorant 
or very obstinate. He would not receive the prepared 
medicines, as they would be of no use to him after we 
had lef^ We found this feeling generally prevalent : and 
woe be to the doctor in these parts who gives medicines 
which he cannot make. We kept the nawab in good 
humour, though we would not believe that he could con- 
vert iron into silver. We heard from him the position 
of many metallic veins in the. country. He produced, 
among other curiosities, some asbestos, here called cot- 
ton-stone, (sung i poomba,) found near Julalabad. The 
good man declared that he must have some of our know- 
ledge in return for what he told so freely. I informed 
him that I belonged to a sect called Freemasons, and 
gave some account of the craft, into which he requested 
to be admitted without delay. But, as the number of 
the brethren must be equal to that of the Pleiades, we 
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put it off to a oonirenient oppcnrtonifj. He confidently 
believed that he had at hut got scen^ of magic in its 
purest dye : and had it been in my power, I would wil« 
lingly have initiated him. He made me promise to send 
some flower-seeds of our country, which he wished to see 
~ in Cabool : and I fidthfully forwarded them. I cut the 
plates out of Mr. Elphinstone's History of Cabool, and 
presented them to the nawab at a large party ; and not 
only is the costume exact, but in some of the figures, to 
their great delight, they discovered likenesses. Pictures 
are forbidden among the Soonee Mahomedans ; but in 
the present instance they proved very acceptable. Among 
the nawab's friends we met a man 114 years old, who 
had served with Nadir Shah. He had been upwards of 
eighty years in Cabool, and seen the Durance dynasty 
founded and pass away. This venerable person wtdked 
up stairs to our rooms. 

From the crowd of people we constantly met at the 
house of our host, I was resolved on gathering some in- 
formation on the much disputed point of the Afghans 
being Jews. They brought me all their histories, but I 
had no time to examine them, and wished for oral in- 
formation. The Afghans call themselves, <<Bin i Is- 
raeel," or children of Israel ; but consider the term of 
«« Yahoodce," or Jew, to be one of reproach. They say 
that Nebuchadnezzar, after the overthrow of the temple 
of Jerusalem, transplanted them to the town of Ghore, 
near Bameean ; and that they are called Afghans, from 
their chief Afghana, who was a son of the uncle of 
Asof, (the vizier of Solomon,) who was the son of Ber- 
kia. The genealogy of this person is traced from a col- 
lateral branch, on account of the obscurity of his own 
parent, which is by no means uncommon in the East. 
They say that they lived as Jews, till Khaleed (called by 
the title of Caliph) summoned them, in the first cen- 
tury of Mahomedanism, to assist in the wars with the 
infidels. For their services on that occasion, Kyse, their 
leader, got the title of Abdoolrusheed, which means ihe 
son of the mighty. He was also told to consider him- 
self the « butan" (aa Arabic word,) or mast of hts tribe, 
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on which its prosperity would hinge, and by which the 
vessel of their state was to be governed. Since that 
time, the Afghans are sometimes called Puian, by which 
name they are familiarly known in India. I never be- 
fore heard this explanation of the term. After the cam- 
paign with Khaleed, the Afghans returned to their na- 
tive country, and were governed by ja king of the line of 
Kyanee, or Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they 
were subdued by Mahmood of Ghuzni. A race of kings 
sprung from Chore, subverted the house of Ghuzni, and 
conquered India. As is well known, this dynasty was 
divided, at the death of its founder, into the divisions 
east and west of the Indus; a state of things which 
histed till the posterity of Timourlane reduced both to a 
new yoke. 

- Having precisely stated the traditions and histor^^ of 
the Afghans, I can see no good reason for discrediting 
them, though there be some anachronisms, and the dates 
do not exactly correspond with those of (he Old Testa- 
ment In the histories of Greece and Rome we find 
similar corruptions, as well as in the later works of the 
Arab and Mahomedan writers. The Afghans look like 
Jews ; they say they are descended from Jews ; and the 
younger brother marries the widow of the elder, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses. The Afghans entertain strong 
prejudices against the Jewish nation ; which would at 
least show that they had no desire to claim, without a 
just cause, a descent from them. Since some of the 
tribes of Israel came to the East, why should we not 
admit that the Afghans are their descendants, converted 
to Mahomedanism 1 I am aware that I am differing from 
a high authority ;* but I trust that I have made it ap- 
pear on reasonable grounds. 

As the chief desired, I passed another evening with 
him ; and the doctor, being convalescent, accompanied 
me ; Mr. Wolff had proceeded on his journey to India. 
Dost Mahomed Khan pleased us as much as ever ; he 
kept us till long past midnight, and gave us a full insight 

* See Mr. Elphinstone's Cabool, vol. i. p. ^44. et seq. 
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into the political affiEirs of his country, and the nnfortn- 
nate differences that exist between him and his brothers. 
He expressed hopes of being able to restore the mo- 
narchy, evinced a cordial hatred towards Runjeet Sing, 
and seemed anxious to know if the British government 
would accept his services as an auxiliary to root him 
out; but I replied, that he was our friend. He then 
promised me the command of his army, if I would re* 
main with him ; an offer which he afterwards repeated. 
** Twelve thousand horse and twenty g^uns shall be at 
your disposal." When he found that I could not accept 
the honour, he requested me to send some friend to be 
his generalissimo. On this occasion, we had some 
highly interesting ccmversation regarding the Kaffirs, 
who'iive in the hills north of Peshawur and Cabool, 
and are supposed to descend from Alexander. The chief, 
on the former occasion, had produced a young Kaffir 
boy, one of his slaves, about ten years old, who had been 
captured for two years. His complexion, hair, and fea- 
tures, were quite European ; his eyes were of a bluish 
colour. We made him repeat various words of his lan- 
guage, some of which were Indian. The Kaffirs live in 
a most baibarpus state, eating bears and monkeys. 
There is a tribe of them called ^ Neemchu Moossul- 
man," or half Mahomedans, who occupy the frontier 
villages between them and the Afghans, and transact the 
little trade that exists among them. It is curious to find 
a people so entirely distinct from the other inhabitants, 
and unfortunately every thing that regards them rests in 
obscurity. I have hereafter stated the particulars which 
I collected regarding the Kaffirs, whom I take to be the' 
aborigines of A%hanistan, and in no wise connected 
with the reputed descendants of Alexander the Great, 
as has been stated by some authors. 

We had passed nearly three weeks in Cabool ; which 
appeared as a few days. It was now necessary to pre- 
pare for our joiuney, which seemed no easy matter. ,No 
caravan was yet ready ; and it was even doubtfril if the 
roads were passable, as snow had fallen during the month. 
It occurred to me that our best plan would be to hire a 
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cafilft-bashee, or one of the conductprs of the great 
caravans, as one of our own servants ; and we might 
thus proceed at once, without the delay attendant upon 
a caravan, and, I hoped, with equal safety. The Nawab 
did not altogether relish the plan, nor our precipitate de- 
parture. He would have willingly kept us for months. 
We, however, entertained one Hyat, a sturdy but hale 
old man, who had grown gray in crossing the Hindoo 
Koosh. When the nawab found our determination to 
depart, he urged his relative, the Ameen ool Moolk, a 
nobleman of the late Shah Mahmood, who carries on 
commercial transactions with Bokhara and Russia, to 
despatch one of his trusty persons with us. It was 
therefore determined that a brother of his nazir, or stew- 
ard, named Doulut, a respectable Afghan, also styled the 
Nazir, should proceed with us. He had business in Bok- 
hara, and was even going on to Russia : our movements 
expedited his departure. Eveiy thing looked well, and 
we were furnished by the nawab's kindness with letters 
to the Afghans in Bokhara. The most influential of 
these was Budr-oo-deen. His agent in Cabool, who 
brought me the letters, was resolved on being rewarded 
for doing so by an enjoyment of our society. His name 
was Khodadad, and he was a Moollah. He stopped and 
dined with us ; but declared, that whatever might be our 
wisdom as a nation, we had no correct ideas of good 
living. He did not like our English fare, which was 
cooked with water, he said, and only fit for an invalid. 
Khodadad was a veiy intelligent man, who had traveled 
in India and Tartary, and was well read in Asiatic lore. 
He had also studied Euclid, whom his countiymen, he 
said, nick-named " Uql doozd," Or wisdom-stealer, from 
th.e confusion which he had produced in men's heads.-' 
He was not fond of mathematics, and wished to know 
our motive for studying them : he had not heard that it 
improved the reasoning faculties ; and only considered 
the persons versed in Euclid, as deeper read than others. 
The chief also prepared his letters ; but there is little 
communication between the Afghans and Uzbeks, and 
we found them of no service ; that for the King of Bok- 
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han was lost or stolen. One of Dost Mahomed Khan's 
court, however, the goyemor of Bameean, Hajee Kauker, 
famished u^with letters, which were of real use, as will 
afterwards appear. This man, though serving under the 
diief of Oahool, is more friendly to his brother of Pesha- 
wur, by whom we were introduced to him. I held my 
intercourse with him secret, and he tendered the ser- 
vices of fifty horsemen, which it was prudent to decline. 

Before our departure from Oabool, I made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the Hindoo or Shikarpooree mer- 
chants. The whole trade of Central Asia is in the hands 
of these people, who have houses of agency from Astra- 
can and Meshid to Calcutta. They are a plodding race, 
who take no share in any other matters than their own, 
and secure protection from the government by lending it 
money. They have a peculiar cast of countenance, with 
a very high nose : they dress very dirtily.* Pew of tiiem 
are permitted to wear turbans. They never bring their 
families from their country, which is Upper Sinde, and 
are constantly passing to and from it ; which keeps up 
a national spirit among them. In Cabool, there are 
eight great houses of agency belonging to these people, 
who are quite separate from the other Hindoo inhabit- 
ants. Of them, there are about three hundred families. 
I met one of these Shikarpooree merchants on the island 
of Kisham, in the gulf of Persia; and were Hindoos 
tolerated in that country, I feel satisfied that they would 
spread all over Persia, and even Turkey. 

With such an extensive agency distributed in the 
parts of Asia which we were now about to traverse, it 
was not, as may be supposed, a very difficult task to ad- 
just our money matters, and arrange for our receiving a 
-tfUpply of that necessary article, even at the distance we 
should shortly find ourselves from India. Our expenses 
were small, and golden ducats were carefully sewed up 
in our belts and turbans, and sometimes even transferred 
to our slippers; though, as we had to leave them at the 
door of every house, I did' not always approve of such 
stowage. I had a letter of credit in my possession for 
the sum'^of five thousand rupees, payable from the pub- 
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Uc trearariea of Lodiuia or Delhi ; and the Cabool ] 
chants did not hesitate to accept it. They expressed 
their readiness either to discharge it on the spot with 
gold, or give bills on Russia at St. Macaire (Nijnei Noy- 
goro4)» Astracan, or at Bokhara, which I had no reason 
to question : I took orders on the latter city. The meiw 
chants enjoined the strictest secrecy ; and their anxi^ 
was not surpassed by that of our own to appear poor ; 
for the possession of so much gold would have ill tallied 
with the coarse and tattered garments which we now 
wore. But what a gratifying proof have we here of the 
high character of our nation, to find the hills of Ulose 
who almost appeared as beggars cashetd, without hesita- 
tion, in a foreign and &r distant capital. Above all, haw 
mudi is our wonder excited to find the ramificationB of 
commerce extending uninterruptedly oyer such vast and 
remote regions, differing as they do firom each other in 
language, religion, manners, and laws. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Qutt CabooV—Cafita-bfiBhee— Contraband Korans—Julraiz— Val« 
ley of ihe Cabool river— Fish preserve— Ghuzni— Pass of Oonna 
— Effects of snow— Family of Huzaras — Goitre— Alt Illahi — 
Yecdan Buksh Huzara-^Pass of Hajt^uk and Kaloo— Moun- 
tain sceoeiy—Rameean excavated city— Idols of Banieean-* 
Geograjililcal eriors— Leave Afghanistan — Uzbek chief of Syg- 
ban— Peetinga on entering Tariary— Pa^s of Dundan Shiiiun— 
Rahmut ootlah Khan— Uzbek pity— Mabomedan law-^Coni' 
pan iona— Asiatic opinions of Europe— >PasB of Kara Koottul — 
Adventures — Life of a traveller— Modes of salutation — Trcmen 
dous defiles— Poisonous plant— Hoibttk t^ptilee^Uooses— People 
— ^Kliootoom and Plains of Tartary. 

If we had quitted Pediawnr with the good wighes of 
the chief, we were now acoompanied by thoee of hii 
brother, the nawabk On the 18th of May, which hap- 
pened on a Friday, we quitted Cabool after noontide 
prayers, according to the usual custom of trarellers, that 
we might not ofifend the prejodioes of the people, who 
abo consider that hour auspicious. We thought we had 
parted from the good Nawab at the door of his house, 
where he gaye us his blessing ; but before leaving the 
city, he once more joined us, and rode out for two or 
three miles. I do not think I ever took leave of an Asi- 
atic with more regret than I left this worthy man. He 
seemed to live for every one but himself. He entertained 
OS with great hospitality during our stay ; and had, day 
by day, urged us to take any other road than that of 
Tooridstan, prognosticating every evil to us. He now 
took leave of us with much feeling ; nor was it possi- 
ble to suppress a tear as we said adieu. Though his 
brother, the chief^ had not caressed us as he of Peshap 
wur, he had yet shown great politeness and attention, of 
which we expressed ourselves most sensible before taking 
our departure. 

We halted f(flr the night at a sbmU village called KOhiP 
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i-Kazee, and, at our first outset, experienced the influ- 
ence and utility of our cafila-bashee. He cleared out a 
house for us, by bribing a Moollah to leave it ; and we 
found the quarters very snug, for it was piercingly cold. 
Our friend Hyat was a good-humoured man, and we 
made the reasonable bargain with him, that he was to 
be rewarded according to his merits, of which we were to 
be the judges. We committed ourselves to him a& a 
bale of goods, and desired him to march as he thought 
best. I gave him my few books and instruments, which 
he passed off as part of the property of the Jewish fami- 
lies who had left Cabool in the preceding year. Pru- 
dence dictated our proceeding very quietly in this part 
of our journey ; and we were now designated ** Meerza," 
or secretary, a common appellation in these countries, 
and which we ever after retained. The Dr. allowed his 
title to slumber : but it was soon apparent that we should 
have been helpless without our conductor ; for, on the 
following moming, a fellow possessing some little autho-. 
rity seized my horse's bridle, and demanded a agfat of 
the contents of my saddle-bags. I was proceeding with 
all promptness to display my poverty, when a word from 
the cafila-bashee terminated the investigation. We 
were not here recognised as Europeans by any one, 
which certainly gave a pleasing liberty to our actions. 
Among the contraband goods, for which the officers of 
the Custom-house were desired to search, was the sin^ 
gular article of Korans ; for it appeared that the traders 
had exported so many of these good books b^ond Hin- 
doo Koosh, that the « Faitfalur' in Afghanistan woe 
likely to be robbed of the whole of them. The sup- 
pression of the trade was a highly popular act on' the 
part of the chief of Cabool ; since they are very expen- 
sive works, written with great pains and labour, and 
most valuable.. 

We left the road which leads to Candahar on our lefl^ 
and proceeded up the valley of the Cabool river to its 
source at Sirchushma. Our first halting place was Jul- 
raiz, which is so called from two Persian w<»ds that sig- 
nify nmning water; and near the village there were two 
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beautifully clear brooks, the banks of which were shaded 
by trees. It is these jiinning rivulets that make this 
country so enchanting, in spite of its bleak rocks. The 
▼alley was not above a mile in breadth, and most indus- 
. triously cultivated ; the water being in some places con- 
ducted for a hundred feet up hill. In the lower lands, 
the rice fields rose most picturesquely in gradation above 
each other, and hills on either side were topped with 
snow. The thermometer stood at 60^. 

At Sirchushma, which literally means the fountain- 
head, we visited two natural ponds, the sources of the 
river of Cabool, replenished by springs, and formed into 
preserves for fish, which are kept with great care. It is 
a place of pilgrimage sacred to Ali, who is said to have 
visited it, — a « pious lie," which is not supported by any 
authority, since the son-in-law of Mahomed never saw 
Cabool, though his reputed deeds in this neighbourhood 
be both numerous and wonderfal. We fed the fish with 
bread, which disappeared in a moment, torn from our 
hands by some Ihousands of them : they are molested 
by no one, since it is believed that a curse rests on the 
head of an intruder. 

Before entering the valley of the river, we left the 
famous Ghuzni to the south : it is only sixty miles from 
Cabool. This ancient capital is now a dependency on 
that city, and a place of small note : it contains the tomb 
of the great Mahmood, its founder. Inhere is a more 
honourable monument to his memory in a magnificent 
dam, constructed at a great expense, and the only one of 
seven now remaining. It is worthy of remark, that the 
ruler of the Punjab, in a negotiation which he lately car- 
ried on with the ex-King of Cabool, Shooja ool Moolk, 
stipulated, as one of the conditions of his restoration to 
the throne of his ancestors, that he should deliver up the 
•andal-wood gates at the shrine of the Emperor Mah- 
mood, — ^being the same which were brought from 8om- 
nat, in India, when that destroyer smote the idol, and 
the precious stones fell from his body. Upwards of eight 
hundred years have elapsed since the spoliation, but the 
Hindoo still remembers it, though these doors have so 
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long adomed the tomb of the Sultan Mahmood. Baber 
expresses his wonder that so great a monarch should have 
ever made Ghuzni his capital ; but the natives will tell 
you that the cold renders it inaccessible for some months 
in the year, which gave him greater confidence while 
desolating Hindostan and the land of the infidels. 

We wound up the valley, which became gradually 
narrower till we reached a level tract on the mountains) 
— ^the pass of Oonna,-T-the ascent to which is guarded 
by three small forts. Before reaching the summit, we 
first encountered the snow, with which I was too happy 
to claim acquaintance afler a separation of a dozen win- 
ters ; though there were no companions with whom I 
could renew the frolics of youth. It snowed as we 
crossed the pass, which is about 1 1,000 feet high ; and 
at length we found ourselves, with pleasure, at a small 
village, free firom the chilling wind which blew all day. 
We had already made considerable progress in our moun- 
tain journey : the rivers now ran in opposite directions ; 
and ouif advance had brought us into tibie cold country of 
the Huzaras, where the peasants were only ploughing^ 
and sowing, while we had seen the harvest home at 
Peshawur, and the grain in ear at Cabool. 

We continued our mountain journey by the base oC 
the lofty and ever-snow-clad moimtaina of Koh i Babs^ 
which is a remarkable ridge, having three peaks that 
rise to the height of about 18,000 feet. On the evening' 
of the 21st of May, we reached the bottom of the pass 
of Hajeeguk, half dead with fatigue, and nearly blind 
firom the reflection of the snow. For about ten miles 
we had traveled in the bed of a rivulet, that was knee 
deep, formed by melting snow, which we crossed more 
than twenty times. We then entered the region of the 
anow, which still lay deep on the ground : by noon it 
became so soft that our horses sunk into it, threw their 
burdens and riders, and in several places were, with the 
utmost difficulty, extricated. That part of the ground 
which was free from snow had become saturated with 
the melted water, and a quagmire; so that we altex^ 
nately waded through mud and snow* The heat was 
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oppressive, — I imagine from Teflection ; I liad quite lost 
the use of my eyes, and the skin peeled from my nose, 
before we reached a little fort under the pass, at which 
we alighted in the evening with a Huzara family. 

We had here an opportunity of seeing the Huzaras 
in their native state among the mountains ; and were 
received by an old lady, in a miserable flat-roofed house, 
partly below ground, with two or three openings in the 
roof, as windows. She was taking care of her grand- 
child, and bade us welcome, by the lordly name of 
«Agha." I called her « Mother;" and the old dame 
chatted about her house and family matters. We were 
taken for Persians ; and, since the Huzaras are of the 
same creed aa that nation, were honoured guests. Our 
mendicant garb could lead to no discovery that we were 
Europeans. The old woman assured us that the snow 
prevented them from stirring out of their houses for six 
months in the year (for it never rains,) and that they 
sowed the barley in June, and reaped it in September* 
These people have no money, and are almost ignorant 
of its value. We got every thing horn them by barter, 
and had no occasion to show them gold, by which Eng- 
lishmen are so soon found out in every country. A 
traveller among them can only purchase the necessaries 
of life by giving a few yards of coarse cloth, a little to- 
bacco, pepper, or sugar, which are here appreciated far 
above their value. The Huzaras are a rample-hearted 
people, and differ much from the Afghan tribes. In 
physiognomy, they more resemble Chinese, with their 
square foces and small eyes. They are Tartars by de- 
scent, and one of iheir tribes is now called Tatar Huzaras. 
There is a current belief that they bestow their wives on 
their guests, which is certainly erroneous. The women 
have great influence, and go unveiled : they are handsome, 
and not very chaste ; which has perhaps given rise to 
the scandal among their Soonee neighbours, who detest 
them as heretics. Were their country not strong, they 
would soon be extirpated ; for they have enemies in every 
direction. The good matron, who gave us an asylum 
from the snow and frost, tendered also her advice for my 
4* 
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•yes, which she said had been burned b^tfae mow. She 
recommended the use of antimony, which I applied with 
the pencil, much to the improvement of my appearance, 
as she informed me ; but I can more surely add, to my 
relief and comfort when I again encoiofitered the snow. 

I observed that these mountaineers, though some of 
them were living at elevations of 10,000 feet, were alto- 
gether free from that unseemly disease, the goitre, which 
I had observed in the same range — the Himalaya, eaat^ 
ward of the Indus, even below 4000 feet. Perhaps bron-r 
choeele is a disease confined to the lesfler altitudes ; an 
opinion held by members of the &cu^y of the first 
eminence on the continent, as I find from a paper in the 
transactions of the Medical Society of Caloutto, by jDn 
M. J. Bramley, of the Bengal army. That g^tleman, 
however, in his treatise on the disease, which is founded 
on personal experience during a residence in t^ moun- 
tainous regions c£ Nipal, adduces facts that would lead 
to a contrary conduaion regarding its locality, whidi ho 
states to be more general on the cresi of a high moun- 
tain than in the valley of Nip^l. 

One would have imagined, that, in these elevated and » 
dreary regions, the inhabitants would he engaged with 
other subjects than ebtmse' points oi4^i3fiiogy. A mool- 
lah, or priest, however, had lately appeared amcmg them 
to proclaim some novel doctrines $ «nd, among othezp^ 
that Ah was the deity, and greater than M^K>mod him- 
sdf. He had found some hundred ^llowers, whom this 
fimatic had impressed with such an opinion of his power, 
that they believed he could raise the deed, and pass 
through file without injury. One of the Hi»axa chiefs, 
who was shocked at the blasphemjf of 4his &lae prophet, 
had preached a crusade agaAOst him for misleading the 
ftithful ; and many of the people accompanied him to 
assist in redaiming the deluded to {slam. They inform- 
ed us that this aeot was slyled ^ Ali WM,*' and had 
adopted many odioua cuiitonui ; among othen» that of the 
0(Hnmunil7f of women: they al«o held bacchanalian 
orgies in Ihe dark, from whieh they were nan)cd " Ohiragh 
Koosh,'' or Jan^EhkiUoBB, in aJhwioa jU> the4««kliea« whi^ 
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coaeealfid tbeir iniquities. Such a sect, I am assured, is 
not at all novel, since Mogots of Cfibool hare long since 
professed some of its tenets, and still secretly practise 
them. It is also known in several parts of Persia and 
Turkey ; but the march of intellect had not hitherto ex* 
tended it to the gelid regions of Hindoo Koosh. 

The crusade of the Huzaras proved a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for us, as the chieftain of 19,000 families, 
an4 of these passes, by name Yezdan Bukhsh, was ab- 
sent upon it ; and he is a person who acknowledges but 
a doubtful allegiance to Cabool. By the kindness of 
Hajee Khan Kauker, we were introduced to him ; but 
the report of his character did not lead us to hope for 
more than common civility, if we even received that. 
We escaped, however, in the religious turmoil, after 
waiting for an hour at the door of the fort, and each of 
us paying a rupee as tax to his deputy, since we were 
not Mahiomedans. Our letter might, perhaps, have pre* 
vailed on the Huzaras to let us pass at this cheap rate ; 
but it was lonig before they adjusted the demand with the 
. Ca£la4>a8hee) who gave me many a significant glance 
during the treaty. The doctor and myself sought no 
closer connection than a look at these mountaineers; but, 
as it appeared, we were altogether unworthy of their 
iH»tice^ 

After a night's rest, and the friendly advice of the 
Huzara matron, we commenced the ascent of the pass of 
Hajeeguk, which was about 1000 feet above us, and 
13,400 £bet above the sea. We took our departure early 
in the morning of the 22d of May ; the frozen snow 
bore our horses, and we reached the summit before the 
sun's influence had softened it. The thermometer fell 
4 degrees below the freezing point ; the cold was very 
oppressive, though we were clad in skins with the fur in* 
side. I often blessed the gpod Nawab of Cabool, who 
had forced a pelisse of otter skin upon me, that proved 
most useful. The passa^ was not achieved without ad- 
venture, for there was no road to guide us through the 
snow ; and tl^e surveyor, Mahomed Ali, along with his 
horse, went rolling down a declivity, one aAer the other. 
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for about thirty yards. This exhibition in front served 
to guide the rear to a better path ; but it was impossible 
to resist laughing at the Jack and Jill expedition of the 
poor surveyor and his horse ; he, a round figure wrapped 
up in fur, and far outstripping his longHshanked animal, 
which made deeper indentations in the snow. We were 
now about to commence the ascent of the pass of Kaloo, 
which is still 1000 feet higher than that of Hajeegok; 
but our progress was again arrested by snow. We 
doubled it, by passing round its shoulder, and took a side 
path through a valley, watered by a tributary of the Oxus, 
which led us to Bameean. 

Nothing could be more grand than the scenery which 
we met in this valley. Frightful precipices hung over 
us ; and many a fragment .beneath informed us of their 
instability. For about a mile it was impossible to pro« 
ceed on horseback, and we advanced on fodt, with a gulf 
beneath us. The dell presented a beautiful section of 
the mountains to the eye of the geologist; and, though 
a by-path, appeared to have been fortified in former years, 
as innumerable ruins testified. Some of these were 
pointed out as the remnants of the post-houses of the 
Mogul emperors ; but by far the greater number were 
assigned to the age of Zohak, an ancient king of Persia. 
One castle in particular, at the northern termination of 
the valley, and commanding the gorge, had been con- 
structed with gfreat labour on the summit of a precipice, 
and was ingeniously supplied with water. It would be 
useless to record all the fiibles of the people regarding 
these buildings. 

Bameean is celebrated for its colossal idols and innu- 
merable excavations, which are to be seen in all parts of 
the valley, for about eight miles, and still form the resi- 
dence of the greater part of the population. They are 
called "Soomuch" by the people. A detached hill in 
the middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by them, 
and brings to our recollection the Troglodites of Alex- 
ander's historians. It is called the city of Ghoolghoola, 
and consists of a continued succession of caves in every 
direction, which are said to have been the work of a king 
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named JulaL Thfl hills at Bameean are formed of in* 
durated clay and pebbles, which renders their excavation 
a matter of little difficulty ; but the great extent to which 
it has been carried excites attention. Caves are dug on 
both sides of the valley, but the greater number lie on 
the nortbeam face, where we found the idols : altogethef 
they form an immense city. Labourers are frequently 
hired to dig in them ; and their trouble is rewarded by rings, 
reUcs, coins, dec. They generally bear Cufic inscriptions, 
and are of a later date than the age of Mahomed. These 
excavated caves, or houses, have no pretensions to archi* 
tectur^l.ornfiment, being no more than squared holes in 
the hiU. Some of them are finished in the shape of a 
4o9ie» and have $. carved frieze below the point, from 
., which tlia cupola ^rings* The inhabitants tell many 
renwrkable ti^es of the icavee of Bameean ; one in par- 
ticular*^thftt a mother ^»d lost her child among them, 
and reeov^ed it after a lapse of twelve years \ The tale 
need npt be believed ; but it will cpnvey an idea of the 
extent of the works. There are excavations on all sides 
of the idols ; 9nd below the larger one, half a regiment 
might find quarters. Bamee^ is subject .to Cabool: it 
would appear to be a place of high antiquity ; and is, 
perhaps, the city which Alexander founded at the base 
of Paropamisus, before entering Bactria. The country, 
indeed, from Cabool to Balkh, is yet styled " Bakhtur 
Zumeen,'' or Bakhtur country. The name of Bameean 
is said to be derived from its elevation, — ** bam" signify- 
ing balcony, and the affix " eean" country, it may be 
so called from the caves rising one over another in the 
rock. 

There are 19,0 relics of Asiatic antiquity which have 
roused the curiosity of the learned more than the gii 
gantic idols of Bameean* It is fortunately in my powei 
to present a drawing of these images. They consist of 
t^o figures, a m^le and a female ; the one named Silsal, 
the other Shahmama. The figures are cut in alto relievo 
on the face pf the hiUi an4 represent two colossal images. 
The male is the larger of the twQ, and about 130 feet 
high. ][t occupies a fron^ of 70 fi^t { and tb^ niche in 
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which it is excavated, extends about that depth into the 
hill. This idol is mutilated ; both legs having been frac- 
tured by cannon ; and the countenance above the mouth 
is destroyed. The lips are very large; the ears long 
and pendent; and there appears to have been a tiara on 
the head. The figure is covered by a mantle, which 
hangs over it in all parts, and has been formed of a kind 
of plaster ; the image having been studded with wooden 
pins in various places, to assist in fixing it. The figure 
itself is without symmetry, nor is there much elegance 
in the drapery. The hands, which held out the mantle, 
have been both broken. The female figure is more per- 
fect than the male, and has been dressed in the same 
manner. It is cut in the same hill, at a distance of 800 
yards, and is about half the size. It was not to be die- 
covered whether the smaller idol was a brother or son of 
the Colossus, but from the information of the natives. 
The sketch which is attached will convey better notions 
of these idols than a more elaborate description. The 
square and arched apertures which appear in the plate 
represent the entrance of the different caves or excavar 
tions ; and* through these there is a road which leads to 
the summit of both the images. In the lower caves, the 
caravans to and from Cabool generally halt ; and the 
upper ones are used as granaries by the community. 

I have now to note the most remarkable curiosity in 
the idols of Bameean. The niches of both have been 
at one time plastered, and ornamented with paintings of 
human figures, which have now disappeared from all 
parts but that immediately over the heads of the idols* 
Here the colours are as vivid, and the paintings as- dis- 
tinct, as in the Egyptian tombs. There Ss little variety 
in the design of these figures ; which represent the bust 
of a woman, with a knob of hair on the head, and a 
plaid thrown half over the chest ; the whole surrounded 
by a halo, and the head again by another halo. In one 
part, I could trace a group of tiuree female figures fol- 
lowing each other. The execution of the woik was in- 
different, and not superior to the pictures which the 
Chinese make in imitation of an European artist 
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The tnditiolu of the people regarding the idols of 
Bameean are vague and unaatis&ctoiy. It ia stated, that 
they were excavated about the Christian era, by a tribe 
of Kaffirs (infidels,) to represent a king, named Silsal, 
and his wife, who ruled in a distant country, and was 
worshipped for his greatness. The Hindoos assert that 
they were excavated by the Pandoos, and that they are 
mentioned in the great epic poem of the Mahaburat 
Certain it is, that the Hindoos, on passing these idols, at 
this day, hold up their hands in adoration : they do not 
make offerings ; and the custom may have fallen into 
disuse since the rise of Islam. I am aware that a con- 
jecture attributes these images to the Boodhists ; and the 
long ears of the great figure render the surmise probable. 
I did not trace any resemblance to the colossal figures in 
the caves of Salsette, near Bombay ; but they shape of the 
head is not unlike that of the great trifiu:ed idol of Ele- 
phanta. At Manikyala, in the Punjab, near the celebrat- 
ed ** tope," I found a glass or cornelian antique, which 
exactly resembles this head. In the paintiDgs over the 
idols I observed a close resemblance to the images of 
the Jain temples in Western India, on Mount Aboo, 
Gimar, and Politana in Kattywar. I judge the figuref 
to be female ; but the> are very rude ; ^ough the colour* 
in which they are sketched are bright and beautiful 
There is nothing in the images of Bameean to evince 
any .great advancement in the arts, or what the most 
ccHnmon people might not have easily executed. They 
cannot, certainly, be referred to the Greek invasion ; not 
are they mentioned by any of the historians of Alexan 
der's expedition. I find, in the history of Timourlane, 
that hoih the idols and excavations of Bameean are 
described by Sherif o deen, his historian. The idols are 
there stated to be so high that none of the archers could 
strike the head. They are called Lat and Munat ; two 
celebrated idols which are mentioned in the Koran : the 
writer also alludes to the road which led up to their 
summit firom the interior of the hill. There are no in- 
scriptions at Bameean to guide us in their history ; and 
the whole of the later tradidons are so mixed up with AU, 
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the son-in-law of Mahomed, who, we well know, never 
came into this part of Asia, that they are most unsali*- 
fectoiy. It is by no means improbable- that we owe the 
idols of Bameean to the caprice of some person of rank, 
who resided in this cave-digging neighbourhood, and 
•ought for an immortality in the colossal images which 
we have now described. 

After a day's delay at Bameean, where we conld not 
boast of much hospitality — ranee we procured tt house 
with difficulty, and were obliged to quit several that wre 
entered — we set out for Syghan, a distance of thirty 
miles. At the pass of Akrobat, which we crossed half 
way, we left tiie dominions oi modem Cabool, and en- 
tered Toorkistan, which is denominated Tartaiy (m6re 
properly Tatary) by Europeans. Following the geograr 
phy of our maps, I had expected to find the great snowj 
jgiountains beyond us ; but we now looked upon them in 
range behind. The « Koh i Baba" is the great continu- 
ation of Hindoo KoodL In our iSront we had yet to 
eross a wide belt of mountains, bat they were almost ft«e 
from snow, and much lower than those which we had 
traversed. We were conducted to the pass of Akrobat 
by twenty horsemen, which a letter of introduction to 
the governor of Bameean> from Hcgee Khan of Cabool, 
had procured as a pcotection from the Dih Zungee Ho- 
zaras, who plunder these roads. The escort was mount- 
ed on fine Toorkmun horses, and accompanied by some 
native greyhounds — a fleet sort of dog, with long (riiaggy 
hair on the legs and body. The party took their leave 
on the pass, where we bade fiuewell to them and the 
kingdom of GabooL 

At Syghan we found ourselves in the territory of Ma^ 
homed Ali Beg, an Uzbek, who is alternately subject to 
Cabool and Koondooz, as the chiefs of these states re- 
spectively rise in power. He satisfies the chief of Car 
bool with a few horses, and his Koondooz lord with a 
few men, cajptured in ferays by his sons and officers, 
who are occasionally sent out for the purpose. Such is 
the difference between the taste of his northern and 
•ovthem neighbours. The captives are Huiaras, on 
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whom the Uzbdu nominiUj wag« war for their Shiah 
creed, that they maj be eonverted to Soonees and good 
Mahomedaiia. A friend lately remonatrated with thia 
ofaief for hia groea infringement of the lawa of the pro- 
phet, in the practice of man-atealing. He admitted the 
crime ; bat aa Crod did not foibid him in hia aleep, and 
hia oonacience waa eaay, he aaid that he did not aee why 
he dioold deaiat from ao profitable a traffic ! I ahould 
hare liked an opportonity to adminiater a eleeping 
draught to thia cbnacience-aatiafied Uzbek. He ia nowise 
fuaaed for juatice, or protection of the trayeller ; a caravan 
of Jews paaaed hia town laat year, on route to Bokhara, 
ha detained aome of their women, and defended the out- 
rage, by replying to eveiy femonatrance, that their pro- 
geny would become Mahomedan, and juatify the act So 
thia wreteh ateala men, and violatea the honour of a 
traveiier'a wife, becauae he belieyea it acceptable conduct 
before hia God, and in consonance with the principles of - 
hia creed ! Our cafila4mahee waited on thia person, to 
report our arrival ; and told him, it aeema, that we were 
po<» Armeniana. He jested with him, and said we might 
be Eurapeana ; but our conductor appealed to a letter of 
introduc^n from Gabool, in which we had not been ao 
denominated. A mmkeen peliaae, with eight or nine 
mpeea (the usual tax on a caravan,} aatiafied this man- 
seUing Uzbek, and we paaaed a comfortable night in a 
-very nicely, carpeted « mihman khana," or publio4iouae 
af gueats, which is situated at the verge of the village ; 
like chief himself sending us a leg of venison, aa we were 
known to hia frienda in GabooL We were already in a 
different country; the moaque»were apread with felta 
which indicated greater attention to mattera of religion^ 
and they were alao much better buildings. We were 
instructed not to sleep with our feet towards Mecca; 
which would be evincing our contempt for that holy 
place ; and I ever after observed the bearings of the com- 
pass in-doors, aa attentively aa I had hitherto done out- 
aide. I also cut the central portion of the hair of my 
muatachoaa; ainoe the neglect of such a cuatom would 
pMBt me out aa a 8hiah, and oonaequently an infideL 
VOL. II, — 5 
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We made all these arrangements in Syghan ; wliich is a 
pretty place, with fine gardens, though situated, in a 
dreary valley, destitute of all vegetation beyond its pre- 
cincts. When we left it next morning, a man came about 
600 yards from the village to give us the « fatha" or 
blessing, as is usual in this country ; and we departed, 
and stroked down our beards with gravity at the honour. 

Seeing this rigid adherence to the laws of Mahomed, 
and the constant recurrence to the practice of ^he Koran 
in every act of life, I was not disposed to augur favour- 
ably for our comfort, or the reliance which we could place 
upon the people with whom we were now to mingle. I 
thought of the expeditions of Prince Beckevitch, and 
our own unfortunate predecessors, poor Moorcroft and 
his party. The fate of the Russian Count and his little 
army is well known ; they were betrayed, and barbarous- 
ly^massacred. The lot of Moorcroft was equally melan- 
choly ; since he and his associates perished of fever, and 
not without suspicions of some more violent death. I 
shaU have occasion to speak of them hereafter. We 
could not, however, but persuade ourselves that a more 
encouraging field lay before us. We had not appeared, 
aa the Russian, to search for gold, nor to found a settle- 
ment ; and we had none of ^e wealth of the English 
traveller, which, I do not hesitate to say, proved his ruin. 
We appeared even without presents to the chiefs ; for it 
was better to be thought mean, than to risk our heads by 
exciting the cupidity of avaricious men. It may be imar 
gined that our feelings at this moment were not of an 
agreeable nature ; but fiiUer experience dissipated many 
of our fears. The notions of our conductor even were 
singular. Shortly after leaving Cabool, I took up a stone 
by^the road side, to examine its formation ; and the cafila- 
bashee, who observed me, asked me with anxiety, « Have 
you found it ?"— «* Whati"— ** Gold." I threw away 
the stone, and became more cautious in my future obser- 
vations. 

From Syghan we crossed the pass of " Dundan Shi- 
kun," or the Tooth-breaker, which is aptly named from 
its steepness and difficulty. We here found the assafoe- 
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tida plant in exuberance, which our fellow travellers ate 
with great relish. This plant, I believe, is the silphium 
of Alexander's historians ; for the sheep cropped it most 
greedily, and the people consider it a nutritious food. 
We now descended into a narrow valley, with a beauti* 
fill orchard of apricots, that extended for some miles be- 
yond the village of Kamurd. The rocks rose on either 
side to a height of 3000 feet, frequently precipitous; nor 
was the dell any where more than 300 yards wide. We 
CO aid not see the stars, to take an observation at night : 
the whole scene was most imposing. 

At Kamurd we passed the seat* of another petty chief, 
Kuhmut oolah Khan, a Tajik de^ly addicted to wine. 
He had been without a supply for ten days, and gave 
vent to such ejaculations and regrets as amused our 
party for the remainder of the march. Heaven and 
earth were the same to him, he said, without his dose; 
and he produced a flagon, with an earnest request that 
the cafila-bashee would replenish it at KhooUoom, and 
send it to him by the first opportunity. A coarse loon- 
gee, coupled with a promise of the wine, satisfied this 
chief; for he'd^o claims a tax on the traveller, though 
he is but a tributary of Koondooz. His power is limited, 
and it is curious to observe how he keeps on terms with 
his master, Mahomed Moorad Beg. Unable to make 
<<chupaos," or forays, and capture human beings, like • 
his neighbour of Syghan, he, last year, deliberately 
seized the whole of the inhabitants of one g( his vil- 
lages, and des^tched them, men, women and diildren, 
as slaves, to Koondooz. He was rewarded by three ad- 
ditional villages for his allegiance and services ; yet we 
here hired a son of this man to escort us on our travels ; 
and it was well we did so. 

The chief of Kamurd, in a quarrel which he had 
some years since with one of his neighbours, unfortu- 
nately lost his wife, who was captured. She was imme- 
diately transferred to his rival's seraglio, and in time 
bore him a numerous family. After a lapse of years, 
drcumstances restored her to her husband ; but the pro- 
priety of receiving her into his family was referred to 
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the Mahomedan doctors. As the woman had been car- 
ried off without her consent, it was decided that she 
should be taken back, with all her family. It is conunon 
among the Toorks to marry the wives of their enemies 
captured in battle ; but the custom is barbarous, and ap- 
pears to contradict the nice principles of delicacy regard- 
ing women, which are professed by all Mahomedans. 

I have hitherto forgotten to mention, that our compa- 
nion, the nazir, was accompanied by a person named Ma- 
homed Hoosein, an amusing- character, who had tra- 
velled into Russia, and often entertained ns with an a&> 
count of that country, and the metropolis of the czars. 
It appeared to him, and several other Asiatics whom I 
aftOTwards met, a very close approximation, in wine and 
women, to the paradise of theb blessed prophet A Ha- 
homedan, who is transported from a oonntry where fe- 
males are so mudi secluded, would at all times be struck 
with the great change in an European oountiy; but in 
Russia, where the moral tone of society wppean, from 
every account, to be rather loose, their amazement is 
great indeed. The foundling hospitals and their in^ 
mates are a subject of perpetual remark ; and however 
much the Arabian prophet may ^ave condemned the 
use of intoxicating fluids, I could discover, from those 
who have visited Russia, that the temptations of the gin 
and punch shops had not been resisted. Many of the 
Asiatics, too, become gamblers; and commerce has im- 
ported cards into the holy city of Bokhara. The pack 
consists of thir^-six caid% and the games are strictly 
Russian. In describing the feelings of an Asiatic on the 
subject of Europe, there must be much sameness ; but 
it is at all times most interesting to listen to their tales. 
Particulars which quite escape us, and a multiplicity of 
trifles, are noticed with great gravity. Nothing is so 
wonderful to an Asiatic as the European notions of mi- 
litary discipline and drill, which he considers to be a de- 
scription of torture and despotism. I had to answer re- 
iterated and endless questions on the utility of making a 
man look edways one way, march off always with one 
foot, and hold his hands in certain positions on a parade 
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gTOund. As they had not heard of the great Frederick, 
I could not refer them to his high name for an exam- 
ple ; hut I pointed to India and Persia as sure proofs of 
the advantage of disciplined over undisciplined valour. 
The Asiatics, however, have a far higher opinion of Eu- 
ropean wisdom than valour; and truly, since the age of 
physical strength has ceased, wisdom is hravery. 

On the 26th of May, we crossed the last pass of the 
Indian Caucasus, — the Kara Koot^ul, or Black Pass, — 
hut had yet a journey of ninety-five miles before we 
cleared the mountains. We descended at the village of 
Dooab into the ^d of the river of Khooloom, and foL 
lowed it to that {dace among terrific precipices, which at 
night obscured all the stars but those of the zenith. On 
this pass we had an adventure, which illustrates the 
manners of the people among whom we were traveling, 
and might have proved serious. Our cafila^bashee had 
intimated to us that we had reached a dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, and consequently hired an escort, ^headed, as I 
have stated, by the son of Ehumut ooUah Khan. In as- 
cending the pass, we met a large caravan of horses, en 
route to Cabool ; and, on reaching the top, descried a 
party of robbers advancing over a ridge of hills, and 
from the direction of Hindoo Koosh. The cry of ** Al- 
laman, AUaman !" which here means a robber, soon 
spread ; and we drew up with our escort to meet, and, 
if possible, fight the party. The robbers observed our 
motions, and were now joined by some other men, who 
had lain in ambush, which increased their party to about 
thirty. Each of us sent on a couple of horsemen, who 
drew up at a distance of a hundred yards, and parleyed. 
The robbers were Tartar huzaras, commanded by a noto- 
rious freebooter named Dilawur, who had come in search 
of the horse caravan. On discovering that it had passed, 
and that we were in such good company as the son of the 
chief of Kamurd, they gave up all intentions of attack, 
and we pushed on without delay ; immediately we had 
cleared the pass, they occupied it ; but the whole of their 
booty consisted of two laden camels of the caravan, 
which had loitered behind. These they seized in our 
5* 
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^ew, as well as their driTera, who woidd now beeome 
slaves for life ; and had we not hired our escort, we 
should have perhaps shared a similar fate, and found 
ounsehes next day tending herds and flocks among the 
mountains. The party was well mounted; and composed 
of desperate men : disappointed of their prey, they at- 
tacked the village of Dooab at night, where we first in- 
tended to halt We had luckily pushed on three miles 
further, and bivouadced in the bed of a torrent in safety. 
The incidents of our escape furnished some room for re. 
flection ; and we had to thank the cafila-bashee for his 
prudence, which had cleared us of the danger. The old 
gentlemen stroked down his beard, blessed the lucky 
day, and thanked God for preserving his good name and 
person from such scoundrels. 

The life we now passed was far more agreeable than 
a detail of its dreumstanoes would lead one to believe, 
with our dangers and fatigues. We mounted at day- 
lig^t, and generally traveled without intermission tiQ 
two or three in the afternoon. Our day's progress ave- 
raged about twenty miles ; but the people have no stand- 
ard of measitfe; and miles, coses, and fursuks, were 
equally unknown, for they always reckon by the day's 
journey. We often breakfasted on the saddle, on dry 
bread and cheese ; slept always on the ground, and in 
the open air ; and after the day's march,- sat down crose- 
legged, till night and sleep overtook us. Our own party 
was every thing that could be wished, for the nazir and 
his amusing fellow traveller were very obliging : we our- 
selves only amounted to eight persons ; Qaee of them 
were natives of the country, and two others were in- 
structed to pretend that they were quite distinct from 
ns ; though one of them noted the few bearings of the 
compass, which I myself could not conveniently take 
without leading to discovery. We were quite happy in 
such scenes, and at the norelty of every thing ; and it 
was also delightful to recognise some old friends among 
the weeds and shrubs. The hawthorn and sweet brier 
grew on the verge of the river ; and the rank hemlock, 
that sprung up under their shade, now appeared beauti- 
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fu] from the ftstsodationswhieli it awakened. Oar society, 
too, was amusing; and I took every faTonrable occasion 
of mingling with the travellers whom we met by the 
way, and at the halting places. 

I fonnd nothing more pazzling than the different 
modes of salutation among the Afghans, with which 
time only can familiarise a foreigner. When you join a 
party, you must put your right hand on your heart, and 
say " Peace be unto you V* (Salam Aliakoom.) You are 
then told you are welcome ; and when you depart, you 
repeat the ceremony, and are again told you are wel* 
come. On the road a traveller salutes you with ** May 
you not be fatigued !" (Mandu nu bashee ;) to which 
you reply, " May you live long !" (Zindu bashee.) If 
acquainted, the salutations become more numerous. Are 
you strong 1 are you well 1 are you free from *misfor- 
tunes 1 Sk. &c. ; to all of which, you must answer, 
« Thanks be to God!" (Shookur.) On partmg, your 
friend will tell you that your journey is not a tedious 
one, and consign you to God's keeping (bu nman i 
Khooda). If invited to dinner, you must reply to the 
civility, ** May your house be peopled !" (Khana i to 
abad ;) and if you be complimented on any occasion, 
you must answer that « I am not worthy of you ; it is 
your greatness." Bveiy person, high and low,^ you 
must address by the title of khan or agha, to gain his 
good graces. If he is a moollah or priest, you must call 
him akhoond or teacher, if a moollah's son, akhoondzada. 
A secretary is called meerza ; which is, however, a cog- 
nomen for all nondescript characters, in which class we 
were numbered. Intimate acquaintances call each other 
« lalu" or brother. The Afghans must have learned all 
this ceremony from the Persians, for there is not a more 
unsophisticated race of people in Asia. It was quite en- 
tertaining to hear the various salutations which were ad- 
dressed to our cafila-bashee : every person on the road 
seemed to know him ; and, as we passed along, he used to 
teach us lessons of good breeding, which I .took every 
occasion, as his apt scholar, to display. 

We continued our descent by Khoorrum and Sarbagh 
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to Heibuk, which is but a march within the mountains ; 
and gradually exchanged our elevated barren rocks for 
more hospitable lands. Our road led us through most 
tremendous defiles, which rose over us to a height of 
from 2000 to 3000 feet, and overhung the pathway, while 
eagles and hawks whirled in giddy circles over us: 
among them we distinguished the black eagle, which is 
a noble bird Near Heibuk, ^e defile becomes so nar- 
row, that it is called the *< dura i zindan," or valley of 
the dungeon ; and so high are the rocks, that the sun is 
excluded from some parts of it at mid-day. There is a 
poisonous plant found here, which is fatal even to a mule 
or a horse : it grows something like a lily ; and the 
flower, which is about four inches long, hangs over and 
presents a long seed nodule. Both it and the flower re- 
semblet*the richest crimson velvet It is called "zuhr 
boota" by the natives, which merely explains its poison- 
ous qualities. I brought a specimen of this plant to 
Calcutta, and am informed by Dr. Wallich, the intelli- 
gent and scientific superintendent of the honourable 
company's botanic garden, that it is of the arum species. 
We now found vast flocks browsing on the aromatic pas- 
tures of the mountains, and we passed extensive or- 
chards of -fruit trees. Herds of deer might be seen 
bounding on the summit of the rocks ; and in the val- 
leys, the soil was every where turned up by vnld hogs, 
which are here found in great numbers. The people 
also became more numerous as we approached the plains 
of Tartary, and at Heibuk we had to. encounter another 
Uzbek chief, named Baba Beg, a petty tyrant of some 
notoriety. 

As we approached his town, a traveller informed us 
that the chief was anticipating the arrival of the Firin- 
gees (Europeans), whose approach had been announced 
for some time past. This person is a son of Khilich Ali 
Beg, who once ruled in Khooloom with great modera. 
tion : but the child has not imitated the example of his 
parent. He poisoned a brother at a feast, and seized 
upon his father's wealth before his life was extinct He 
had greatly augmented the difficulties of Mr. Moorcroft's 
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party ; and was known to be by no means fovonrabie to 
Europeans. His subjects had driven him from his na- 
tive town of Khooloom for his tyranny, and he now 
only possessed the district of Heibuk. We saw his cas- 
tle about fonr in the afternoon, and approached with re- 
luctance ; but onr arrangements were conducted with ad- 
dress, and here also we escaped in safety. On our arrival 
our small caravan alighted outside Heibuk, and we lay 
down on the ground as fatigued travellers, covering our- 
selves with a coarse horse blanket till it was night In 
the evening, the chief came in person to visit our Cabool 
fiiend the nazir, to whom he oflered every service ; nor 
did he appear to be at all aware of our presence. Baba 
Beg, on this oocasion, made an offer to send the party, 
under an escort of his own, direct to Balkh, avoiding 
Khooloom, — an arrangement which I heard with plea- 
sure, and, as it will soon appear, that might lalave saved 
us a world of anxiety. Our fellow travellers, however, 
declined the proffered kindness, and vaunted so much of 
their influence at Khooloom, that we had no dread in 
approaching a place where we were ultimately ensnared. 
MHiile this Uzbek chief was visiting the nazir, we were 
eating a mutton chop by the fireside within a few yards, 
and near enough to see him and hear his conversation. 
He was an ill-looking man, of debauched habits. He 
was under some obligation to our fellow travellers ; and 
we and our animals fared well on the flesh and barley 
which he sent for their entertainment Our character 
was never suspected ; and so beautiful a starlight night 
was it, that I did not let this, the first opportunity, pass 
without observing our latitude north of Hindoo Koosh. 
We set out in the morning before the sun had risen, and 
congratulated ourselves at having passed with such sue 
cess a man who would have certainly injured us. 

Heibuk is a thriving village, with a castle of sun- 
dried brick, built on a commanding hillock. For the 
first time among the mountains, the valley opens, and 
presente a sheet of gardens and most luxuriant verdure. 
The climate also undergoes a great change; and we find 
the fig tree, which does not grow in Cabool, or higher up 
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the mountains. The elevation of Heibuk is about 4000 
feet The soil is rich, and the vegetation rank. We 
had expected to be rid of those troublesome companions 
of a tropical climate, snakes and scorpions ; but here 
they were more numerous than in India, and we disturbed 
numbers of them on the road. One of our servants was 
stung by a scorpion ; and as there is a popular belief 
that the pain ceases if the reptile be killed, it was put to 
death accordingly. The construction of the houses at 
Heibuk arrested our attention : they have domes instead 
of terraces, with a hole in the roof as a chimney ; so that 
a village has the appearance of a cluster of large brown 
beehives. The inhabitants adopt this style of building, 
as wood is scarce. The people, who were now as differ, 
ent as their houses, wore conical skullHMLps, instead of 
turbans, and almost eveiy one we met, whether traveller 
or villager, appeared in long brown boots. The ladies 
seemed to select the gayest colours for their dresses : and 
I could now distingiush some very handsome faces, for 
the Mahomedan ladies do not pay scrupulous attention to 
being veiled in the villages. They were much fairer than 
their husbands, with nothing ungaonly in their appearance, 
though they were Tartars. I could now, indeed, under* 
stand the praises of the Orientals in the beauty of these 
Toorkee girls. 

On the 30th of May we made our last march among 
the mountains, and debouched into the plains of Tartaiy 
at Khooloom, or Tash Koorghan, where we had a noble 
view of the country north of us, sloping down to the 
Oxus. We left the last hills about two miles from the 
town, rising at once in an abrupt and imposing manner ; 
the road passing through them by a narrow defile, which 
might easily be defended. Khooloom contains about ten 
thousand inhabitants, and is the frontier town of Moorad 
Beg of KoondooZf a powerful chief, who has reduced all 
the countries north of Hindoo Koosh to4us yoke. We 
alighted at one of the caravansaries, where we Were 
scarcely noticed. A caravansary is too well known to 
require much description : — ^it is a square, enclosed by 
walls, under which are so many rooms or cells for ac- 
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commodation. The merchandise and cattle stand in the 
area. Each party has his chamber, and is strictly pri- 
vate ; since it is contrary to custom for one person to 
disturb another. All are travellers, and many are fa- 
tigued. If society were every where on as good a foot- 
ing as in a caravansary, the world would be spared the 
evils of calumny. We here rested after our arduous and 
fatiguing journey over rocks and mountains ; and were, 
indeed, refreshed by the change. Since leaving Cabool, 
we had slept in our clothes, and could seldom or ever 
change them. We had halted among mud, waded 
through rivers, tumbled among snow, and for the last 
few days been sunned by heat These are but the petty 
inconveniences of a traveller ; which sink into insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the pleasure of seeing new 
men and countries, strange manners and customs, and 
being able to temper the prejudices of one's coimtiy, by 
observing those of other nations. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Difficaltleiat Khooloom — Sketch of Moorcroft*8 disasteiB— Depart- 
ure for Koondooz— Favourable opportunity for escape— Night 
adventure— My account of mveelf— Imbecility of our conductor 
— Vifliten, manner of teaFdrinking— Traditions of Alexander the 
Great— Interview with the Chief of Koondooz— Incidents illus- 
trative of Uzbek character— Koondooz; its chief— Departure 
from KoondooB— Q,uit Khooloom— Avaricious conduct of oar 
conductor— Dangers of the road te Balkh— Mirage— Mnzar— 
Tomb of Mr. Trebeck— Arrival at Balkh— Intelligence of the Ca- 



We had entered Khooloom, with an intention of set- 
ting out next day on our journey to Bolkh ; placing im- 
plicit reliance on the assertion of our friends, that we 
had nothing to appreheild in doing so. Judge then, of 
our surprise, when we learned that the officers of the 
custom-house had despatched a messenger to the chief 
of Koondooz, to report our arrival, and request his in- 
structions as to our disposal. We were, meanwhile, de- 
. sired to await the answer. Our companion, the nazir, 
was much chagrined at the detention; but it was now- 
useless to upbraid him for having ever brought us to 
Khooloom. He assured us that it was a mere temporary 
inconvenience ; and likewise despatched a letter to the 
minister at Koondooz, requesting that we might not be 
detained, since his business in Russia could not be trans- 
acted without us. The minister was a friend of the na- 
ziPs family ; and since we had plunged ourselves into 
difficulties, matters seemed at least to look favourable for 
our safe conduct through them. I could not but regret, 
that I had ever allowed myself to be seduced by the ad- 
vice of any one ; and would, even at this late period, 
have endeavoured to escape to Balkh, had not the cafila- 
bashee, and every one, pronoimced it headstrong and im- 
practicable. At one time, indeed, about midnight, the 
cafila-bashee acceded to our proposals for escaping to 
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Baikh in the eoune of the next night, and even said the 
first verse of the Koran as his oath and blessing. I did 
not, however, understand the plan was to be kept secret 
from the nazir, to whom I revealed it next day, to the 
great dissatisfaction and dismay of the cafila-bashee, who 
was visited with a due share of his wrath. ** Wait," 
said the nazir to us, *< for a reply from Koondooz, and we 
cannot doubt its fjeivourable nature." We did wait; and 
at midnight, on the 1st of June, received a summons to 
repair to Koondooz with all despatch ; while the minis, 
ter, in reply to our conductor's letter, begged he would 
not allow himself to be detained on our account, but pro- 
ceed on his journey to Bokhara ! Our surprise may 
be better imagined man described. It was now too late 
to make our escape, for we were watched in the caravan- 
sary, and the officers would not even allow my horse to 
be taken into the town and shod. It might have been 
accomplished on our first arrival, but then it was deemed 
injudicious, and it only remained, therefore, for us to 
fierce the difficulties of our situation in a prompt and be- 
coming manner. I urged an immediate departure for 
Koondooz, leaving Dr. Gerard, and all the party, except 
two Afghans, at Khooloom. I Was now resolved on per- 
sonating the character of an Armenian, and believed 
that despatch would avail me and allay suspicion. I had 
letters from the saint at Peshawur, which would bear me 
out, as I thought, in the new character, since we were 
there denominated Armenians ; but my fellow travellers 
assured me that the very possession of such documents 
would prove our real condition, and I destroyed them all, 
as well as the letters of the Cabool chie^ which were 
alike objectionable. I divested myself, indeed, of all my 
Persian correspondence, and tore up among the rest 
many of Runjeet Sing's epistles, which were now in my 
eyes less acceptable than I thought they would ever 
prove. During these arrangements, I discovered that the 
xiazir had no relish for a journey to Koondooz, and 
aeemed disposed to stay behind, almost frantic with de- 
spair ; but shame is a great promoter of exertion, and I 
begged he would accompany me^ to which he agreed. 

VOL. II. — 6 
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The better to understand the critical situation in which 
we are now placed, I shall give a brief sketch of the 
disasters which befel Mr. Moorcroft in this part of the 
country, in the year 1824, from the very personage who 
now summoned us to Koondooz. On that traveller cross- 
ing the mountains, he proceeded to wait on the chief, 
and having made him some presents suitable to his rank, 
returned to Khooloom. He had no sooner arrived there, 
than he received a message from the chief, saying, that 
some of his soldiers had been wounded, and requesting 
that he would hasten his return, and bring along with 
him his medical instruments, and Mr. Guthrie, an Indo- 
Briton, who had accompanied Mr. Moorcroft as a sur- 
geon. Mr. Moorcroft's own abilities in that capacity 
were also known, for he had already given proofs of his 
great skill to these people. He set out for Koondooz 
without suspicion, but found, on his arrival there, that 
his surgical services were not wanted, and it was merely 
a plan to ensnare him. The chief ordered him to send 
for all his party and baggage, which he did ; and, after 
a month's delay, he only succeeded in liberating himself, 
by complying with the most extravagant demands of 
Moorad Beg. By one means or another, he possessed 
himself of cash to the value of 23,000 rupees, before 
Mr. Moorcroft was permitted to depart; and it would 
have been well had the matter here terminated, but the 
cupidity of the chief had been excited. It is also said, 
that he entertained some dread of Moorcroft's designs, 
from" the arms and two small field-pieces, which he car- 
ried with him for purposes of protection. The party 
prepared to quit Khooloom for Bokhara, but, on the veiy 
eve of departure, were surrounded by 400 horsemen, 
and again summoned to Koondooz. It was not now 
concealed, that the chief was resolved on seizing the 
^ whole of the property, and putting the party to death. 
Mr. Moorcroft took the only course which could have 
ever extricated his party and himself. In the disguise 
of a native he fled at night, and after a surprising jour- 
ney, at length reached Talighan, a town beyond Koon- 
dooz, where a holy man lived, who was reputed to pos- 
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8688 much influence over the con8cience of Moorad Beg. 
He threw himself at the feet. of this saint, seized the 
hem of his garment, and sued for his protection. *< Rise 
up," said he, ** it is granted; fear nothing." This good 
man inmiediately sent a messenger to Koondooz, to sum- 
mon the chief, who appeared in person with the answer. 
At his peril, he could not now tou<^ a hair of the tra- 
veller's head ; Moorad Beg obeyed, and the holj man 
declined to receive the smallest reward for his services. 
After Mr. Moorcroft's flight, the Uzbeks marched his 
fellow-traveller, Mr. George Trebeck, with all the party 
and property, to Koondooz. Their anxiety was not al- 
layed till their arrived at that place, when Uiey heard of 
the success of Moorcrofk, his safety, and their own. 
After these disasters, Moorcroft pursued his journey into 
Bokhara, but unfortunately died on his return, in the 
following year at Andkhooee, about eighty miles from • 
Balkh. His fellow-traveller, Mr. Trebeck, was unable to 
force his way beyond Mazar, in the neighbourhood of 
that city, since the chief of Koondooz was resolved on 
way-laying the party on its return, and the only safe 
road to Cabool led by Khooloom, where they had al- 
ready encountered such difficulties. He lingered about 
Balkh for four or five months, and died of fever , from 
which he had been suifering during the whole <if that 
time. The Indo-Briton, Mr. Guthrie, was picviously 
cut off by the same disease to which most of their fol- 
lowers also fell victims. Thus terminated their unfor- 
tunate expedition into Tartaiy. 

On the evening of the 2d of June, I set out on my 
journey to Koondooz, which lies higher up the valley of 
the Oxus, having previously prevwled on the custom- 
house officer, who was a Hindoo, to accompany me. I 
did not leave Khooloom under very encouraging circum- 
stances, having just discovered that a Hindoo of Pesha- 
wur had kindly apprised the authorities of many of our 
acts, circumstances, and condition, since leaving Hin- 
dostan ; adding, indeed, numerous exaggerations to the 
narration, in which we were set forth as wealthy indi- 
viduals, whose bills had even afiected the money mar- 
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ket When beyond the town, we found ottr earavan to 
consist of eight or ten tea merchants, of Budukhshan 
and Yarkund, who had disposed of their property, and 
were returning to their country. In our own party there 
was the Nazir, cafila-bashee, and myself, wiA the Hin- 
doo, whose name was Chumundass, who came unattend- 
ed. I discovered that this latter person had a'pretty cor- 
rect knowledge of our affairs, but I did not assist to fill 
up the thread of his discourse, and boldly denominated 
myself an Hindostan Armenian. The name of English- 
man, which had carried us in safety in all other places. 
Was here replete with danger ; since it not only convey- 
ed notions of great wealth, but a belief that that can be 
renewed from inferior metals. I had, however, disco- 
vered that the Hindoo was a good man, for his easy 
manner in searching our baggage at the caravansary, 
after our first arrival, left a &vourable impression on my 
mind ; and he himself declared to the Nazir, that it was 
no fault of his ihat we were dragged to Koondooz, since 
he was but a custom-house officer, and obliged to report 
our arrival. It was evident to me, that an impression 
might be made on such a person by persuasion and gold, 
and from his very presence with us, I construed that 
money might be his god. He and I soon fell into con- 
versation, and I found him to be a native of Mooltan, 
who had long resided in these countries. I spoke much 
of India, and its people and customs ; told him that I 
had seen his native town, using as much eloquence as I 
was possessed of to praise its people, and every thing 
connected with it It would have been difficult to dis- 
cover, from the varied topics of our conversation, that 
the time was one of most anxious suspense. I ran over 
the gods of the Hindoo catalogue as far as I remem- 
bered, and produced almost a fever of delight in my as- 
sociate, who had long ceased to hear them named in 
aught but terms of deep reproach. It was now time to 
turn my persuasion to account, and as we talked in the 
language of India, our conversation was conducted in a 
dialect foreign to most of our party, and unheeded by 
them. I pointed out, in plain terms, to the Hindoo, our 
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forlorn and hopeless condition, when in the power of a 
person like the chief of Koondooz ; and I put it to him- 
self, if our baggage did not testify our poverty. I then 
showed him, that as I belonged to India, I might one day 
serve him in that country, and finally offered to give him 
a reward in money, and conjured him by all his Pan- . 
theon to aid us in our difficulties. When about twelve 
miles from Khooloom, we alighted at a village called 
Ungaruk, to feed our horses, and it now occurred to me 
that a truly favourable opportunity to make an escape 
presented itself. There was no guard or escort to attend 
us, and the honest Hindoo was far from Khooloom, and 
without the means of giving an alarm, whilst the most 
moderate speed would carry us beyond Moorad Beg's 
frontier, and even to the city of Balkh before morning. 
This feasible plan, however, could not evidently be put 
into execution, since Dr. Gerard would be left at Khoo- 
loom, and his safety more than ever endangered ; and it 
could only now be regretted, that the scheme had not 
sooner presented itself. The tone of the Hindoo had, 
however, reconciled me in a great degree to my situa- 
tion, and we again prosecuted our midnight journey and 
renewed our conversation. Before the sun had risen, I 
was satisfied that if more honourable motives had not 
opened this man's heart, the baser metals had, and I al- 
most then believed, that we should triumph over our 
misfortunes. A new dilemma, however, now overtook us. 
We journeyed till within an hour of dawn by a dreary 
road, over two low passes, among hills, not enlivened by 
a single tree, nor blessed with a drop of fresh water for 
forty-five miles. In this dismal waste, our attention was 
roused by some lighted matches in front, that appeared 
to cross our path, and which we could not but conclude 
were robbers, since this coimtry is infested by banditti. 
One of the tea merchants busied himself in tearing up 
rags, rubbing them with gunpowder, and lighting them, 
literally as demonstrations of our force ; and, judging 
by the number of lights that appeared from the opposite 
party, they must have done the same, which might have 
been amusing enough had we not construed them into 
6* 
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real matchlocks. We had but one piece, and five or six 
swords, and could have made but a sorry resistance; but 
generalship may be shown with a small as well as a large 
band, and the tea merchant, who seemed accustomed to 
such scenes, called on us to dismoimt, and prepare for 
the attack. I will not conceal my feelings at this mo- 
ment, which were those of vexation and irritability, at 
so many succeeding disasters. At length we approached 
within speaking distance, and one forward youth in. our 
party challenged in Persian, but he was instantly silenced 
by an elderly man, who spoke out in Turkish. The 
Persian, being the language of commerce, would at once 
hetraj our character, and it was proper that we should 
at least appear as soldiers. The other party gave no 
reply, but veered off towards Khooloom, and we our- 
selves took the road of Koondooz, mutually glad, I sup- 
pose, to be rid of each other. At the town we disco- 
vered that we had drawn up against peaceable travellers, 
who must have been as glad as we to escape. About 
eleven in the fotenoon we reached the first fields, and 
alighted in an orchard of apricots, about twelve miles 
distant from Koondooz, and stole a few hours' rest after 
the night's journey. I found myself near a hedge of 
honey-suckles, a bush that delighted me, and which I 
had never before seen in the east We reached Koon- 
dooz at night-fall, after performing a journey 'of more 
than seventy miles. 

We were received on our arrival at the house of At- 
maram, the minister, or as he is styled the Dewan Begee, 
of Moorad Beg, and sat in his doorway till he came out. 
I shall long remember the silent look which passed be- ' 
tween him and the nazir. The reception augured well, 
for the minister conducted us to his house of guests, and 
fibne beds were brought for our use, but he said nothing 
on the subject which most interested us, and we were 
left to think about our own afi^drs. I was now to per- 
sonate the character of a very poor traveller, and as it 
behoved me to act as such, I looked demure, took up my 
seat in a comer, fared with the servants, and treated the 
nazir, my master, with great respect ; and evinced, on 
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every occasion, as mach humility as possible. It was 
prudent, however, that when questioned, we should all 
tell the same story, and in a quiet hour, before going to 
sleep, I gave out my character as follows. That I was 
an Armenian from Lucknow, 8ikunder Alaverdi, by pro- 
fession a watchmaker, and that, on reaching Cabool, I 
had procured intelligence from Bokhara regarding my 
relatives in that country, which led me to take a journey 
to it,, and that I was the more induced to do so from the 
protection I should receive from the nazir, to whose 
brother in Cabool I was, in some manner, a servant. 
We discarded the subject of my accompanying the nazir 
to Russia, as it might lead to unpleasant enquiries. I 
then went on to state, that Dr. Gerard was a relative of 
my own, and that he was left sick at Khooloom, and thus 
brought within a short space as much evasion as my in- 
genuity could invent All our party agreed, that it 
would be most advisable to take the name of an Arme- 
nian, and entirely discard that of European ; but the 
cafila-bashee wished to know how far it was proper to 
deal in such wholesale lies, which had excited his mer- 
riment. I replied in the words of Sady, 

<< Durogh i musluhut amez 
Bih uz rastee bu fitna ungez." 

" An untruth that preserves peace is better than truth 
that stirs up troubles." He shook his head in approba- 
tion of the moralist's wisdom, and I afterwards found 
him the most forward in the party to enlarge on my pre- 
tended narrative and circumstances. It was agreed that 
we should first tell the consistent tale to the Hindoo of 
the custom-house, and then adopt it generally ; and the 
nazir promised in the course of to-morrow to unfold it 
to the minister. 

The '4th of June slipped away without any adjust- 
ment of our concerns, and the nazir now evinced an im- 
becility and weakness of intellect, which there was no 
tolerating. At one moment he was whining out to the 
visiters a sorrowful detail of our disasters, half in tears ; 
at another time he was sitting erect, with all the pride 
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and self-sufficiency of a man of consequence. . In the 
afternoon he retired to a garden, and returned with a 
train of followers, as if he had been a grandee instead 
of a prisoner ; nor had he even visited the minister dur- 
ing the day, and our affairs were no further advanced at 
night than in the morning. As soon as it was dark, I 
took an opportunity of pointing out to my friend the 
great impropriety of his conduct, for which I encoun- 
tered a good share of his indignation. I told him that 
his grief and his pride were equally ill-timed and impo- 
litic ; that eveiy hour added to the danger of our situa- ' 
tion ; and, if he acted rightly, he would immediately seek 
an interview with the minister, and endeavour eidier to 
convince or deceive him. You are in. the house of a 
Hindoo, I added, and you may effect any thing by throw- 
ing yourself upon hun, and sitting in " dhuma,'* that 
is, without food, till your request is granted. Your 
course, continued I, is now the reverse, as you appear to 
prefer parading in his gardens, and devouring the sa- 
voury viands Jte' sends us. The earnestness with which 
I enforced these views produced a good effect, and the 
nazir sent a messenger to the minister to say, that if he 
were the friend of the family, he would not detain him 
in this manner, for he had not come as a dog^to eat his 
bread, but as an acquaintance, to solicit a favour. I re- 
joiced at the decision which he was now displaying, and 
called out in accents of delight from my comer of <ke 
apartment, but the nazir here requested me to conduct 
myself with greater discretion, and remain more peaoe- 
'. able. I deserved the rebuke, and was thus glad to com- 
• promise matters between us. When the minister re- 
ceived the message, he called the nazir to him, and a 
long explanation ensued regarding our af&irs, which, as 
far as I could gather, had left him bewildered as to their 
reality. It now appeared, however, that we were toliare 
his good offices, for it was settled that we should set out 
early next morning to the country seat of the chief, 
where we should see that personage. The nazir, as 
being a man of consequence, was instructed not ^ ap-> 
pear empty handed, and the minister with great kind- 
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neflB returned a shawl, which he had presented to him 
on his arriyai, and desired him to give it and another to 
the chief of Koondooz. 

During the day I had seen a good deal of the people, 
for there were many visiters, and though most of them 
courted the great man, a few found their way to me in 
the comer. Nothing is done in this country without tea, 
which is handed round at all times and hours, and gives 
a social character to conversation, which is veiy agre^ 
-able. The Uzbeks drink their tea with salt instead of 
sugar, and sometimes mix it with fat ; it is then called 
<* keimuk chah." After each person has had one or two 
large cups, a smaller one is handed round, made in the • 
usual manner, without milk. The leaves of the pot are 
then divided among the party, and chewed like tobacco. 
Many of the strangers evinced an interest in the affidrs 
of Cabool; some spoke of Runjeet Sing, and a few of 
the English in India. Most of them were merchants, 
who trade between this and China. They qpoke much 
of their intercourse with that singular natlbn-, and prais- 
ed the equity and justice that characterised their com- 
mercial transactions. These merchants were Tajiks, and 
natives of43udukhshan, a country on which we now 
bordered. I heard from these people a variety of par- 
ticulars regarding the reputed descendants of Alexander 
thejGrreat, which are yet said to exist in this neighbour- 
booci, and the valley of the Oxus, as well as the coun- 
tries near t^ie head of the InduS. The subject had oc- 
cupied much of my attention, and a tea merchant of our 
small caravan had amused me on the road from Khoo- 
loom, with the received lineage of these Macedonians. 
He was a priest, and believed Alexander the Great to 
be a prophet, which, in his eyes, satisfactorily accounted 
for the uninterrupted progeny of Greeks, mnce no hu- 
man being could injure so holy a race. In Koondooz, I 
heard the traditions, which I have stated at length in an- 
other place. 

Eariy on the morning of the 5th, we set out on our 
journey to Moorad Beg. We found him at the village 
of Khanu-abad, which is about fifleen miles distant, and 
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situated on the brow of the hills above the fens of Koon-. 
dooz, enlivened by a rivulet, which runs briskly past a 
fort, shaded by trees of the richest verdure. We crossed 
this stream by a bridge, and found ourselves at the gate 
pf a small, but neatly fortified dwelling, in which the 
chief was now holding his court There were about 
five hundred saddled horses standing at it, and the cava- 
liers came and returned in great numbers. All of them 
were booted, and wore long knives, stuck into the girdle 
for swords, some of which were richly mounted with 
gold. We sat down under the wall, and had ample time 
to survey the passing scene, and admire the martial air 
and pomp of these warlike Uzbeks. None of the chiefii 
had more than a single attendant, and there was great 
simplicity in the whole anrangements. A Hindoo be- 
longing to the minister went inside to announce our ar- 
rival, and, in the mean time, I rehearsed my tale, and 
drew on a pair of boots as well for the uniformity as to 
hide my provokingly white ankles. My face had long 
been burned vito an Asiatic hue, and from it I feared no 
detection. -Tbfi' custom-house officer stood by, and I had 
taken care to have him previously schooled in all the 
particulars above related. We were summoned, after 
about an hour's delay, and passed into the first gateway. 
We here found an area, in which stood the attendants 
and horses of the chief. Six or eight « yessawuls" or 
doorkeepers then announced our approach, as we entered 
the iimer building. The nazir headed the party, and 
marching up to the chief kissed his hand, and presented 
his shawls. The Hindoo of the custom-house followed, 
with two loaves of Russian white sugar, which he gave 
as his ofiering ; and, in my humble capacity, I brought 
up the rear, and advanced to make my obeisance, send- 
ing forth a loud "sulam alaikoom," and placing my 
hands between those of the chief, kissed them according 
to custom, and exclaimed ** tukseer,'* the usual mode of 
expressing inferiority. The Uzbek gave a growl of ap- 
probation, and rolling on one side, said, « Ay, ay, he 
understands the sulam." The "yessawul" then gave 
a signal for my retreat, and I stood at the portal with 
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.my hands crossed among the lower domestics. Moond 
Beg was seated on a tiger skin, and stretched out his 
legs covered with hage boots, in contempt of all eastern 
rules of decoruuL He sat at the door, for, contrary to 
the custom of all Asiatic courts, an Uzbek there takes 
up his position, and his visiters pass into the interior of 
the apartment The chief was a man of tall stature, 
with harsh Tartar features ; his eyes were small to de- 
formity, his forehead broad and frowning, and he wanted 
the beard which adorns the countenance in most oriental 
nations. He proceeded to converse with the nazir; and 
put several questions regarding Cabool, and then on his 
own affairs, during which he spoke of our poverty and 
situation. Then came the Hindoo of the custom-house 
with my tale. *< Your slave," said he, **■ has examined 
the baggage of the two Armenians, and found them' to 
be poor travellers. It is in every person's month that 
they are Europeans (Firingees), and it would have 
placed me linder your displeasure had I let them depart; 
I have, therefore, brought one of them t<» know your 
orders." The moment was critical ; and- the chief gave 
me a look, and sedd. in Turkish, — *^Axg you certain he 
is an Armenian V* A second assurance carried convic- 
tion, and he issued an order for our safe conduct beyond 
the frontier. I stood by, and saw his secretary prepare 
and seal the paper ; and I could have embraced him 
when he pronounced it finished. 

It was now neoessaiy to retreat with caution, and 
evince as little of the joy which we felt as possible. The 
chief had not considered me even worthy of a question ; 
and my garb, torn and threadbare, could give him no 
clue to my condition. His attendants and chiefs, how- 
ever, asked me many questions ; and his son, a youth 
with the unpromising name of Atalik, sent for me to 
know the tenets of the Armenians — ^if they said prayers, 
believed in Mahomed, and would eat with the « Faithful." 
I replied, that we were, « people of the book," and had 
our prophets ; but to the home question of our credence 
in Mahomed, I said, that the New Testament had been 
written before that ^rsonage (on whom be peace) had 
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appeared on earth. The lad turned to the Hindoos who 
were present, and said, why thia poor man ia better than 
you. I then narrated my story to the prince with more 
confidence, and kissed the young chief's hand for jthe 
honour iie had done in listening to it. 

We were soon outside the fortification, and acroes.the 
bridge ; but the heat of the sun was oppressive, and we 
alighted at a garden to pass a few hours. The Hindoos 
got ua refireshment ; and, yet enacting the part of a poor 
man, I had a portion of the nazir's pillao sent to me, 
and ate heartily by myselfl In the afternoon we return-^ 
ed to Koondooz ; and the good Hindoo of the custoni- 
house told me by the way, that the Uzbeks were bad peo- 
ple, and did not deserve truth. « Whoever you be, 
therefore, you are now safe." J did most sincerely re* 
joice at the success of the journey ; for if the chief had 
suspected our true character for a moment, we should 
have been deprived of all our money, subjected to great 
vexation, and, perhaps, been confined for months in the 
unhealthy climate of Koondoos. We must, at all events, 
have abandoned every hope of prosecuting our joumery ; 
and our assumed poverty would have soon availed us 
little ; since there were not wanting persons who had a 
idirewd guess at our concerns. The whole afiair exhibits 
a simplicity on the part of the Uzbeks which is hardly 
to be credited ; but no people are more simple. The 
veteran Cafila-bashee, who accompanied me, was taken 
for my fellow-traveller. Dr. Gerard, though a grave, grey 
bearded, demure Moslem ; and the whole court of Moorad 
Beg were left in ignorance of what many of the Hindoo 
community knew as well as ourselves, — that we were 
Europeans. 

At Koondooz we alighted in our old quarters, at the 
house of the minister. The town is situated in a valley, 
surrounded on all sides by hills, except the north, where 
the Oxus flows at a distance of about for^ miles. It is 
watered by two rivers, which join north of the town. 
The climate is so insalubrious, that there is a proverb 
among the people, which runs as follows: — <<If you 
wish to die, go to Koondoos." The greater part of the 
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▼alley is so marahy , that the roads are constructed on 
piles of wood, and run through the rankest weeds; yet 
wheat and barley are produced, as also rice, in die places 
which are not entirely inundated. The heat is described 
as intolerable, yet snow lies for three months in the year. 
Koondooz has at one time been a large town, but its 
population does not now exceed 1500 souls ; and no person 
msLkes it a residence, who can live in any other plaoe, 
though it be yet the market-town of the neighbourhood. 
The chief never visits it but in winter. It has a fort, 
surrounded by a ditch, which is a place of strength : the 
walls are constructed of sun-dried brick ; and sudi is the 
heat, that they crumble under the sun's rays, and require 
constant repair. The great mountains of Hindoo Koosh 
lie in sight, south of Koondooz, covered with snow : the 
neighbouring hills are low, creeping ridges, covered with 
grass and flowers, but destitute of trees or brushwood. 
A little furtiier up the valley the climate becomes much 
more genial ; and the people speak in raptures of the 
groves and rivulets, the fruits and flowers, of Budukh- 
shan. The ruler of Koondooz, Mahomed Moorad Beg, 
is an Uzbek of the tribe of Kudghun, who has but lately 
risen into power. He is now encroaching in eveiy di- 
rection, and possesses all the valley of the Oxus ; and 
veiy lately had sovereignty over Balkh. He yet stamps 
his coin with the general appellation of that capital, the 
^ Mother of Cities." He is quite independent, and now 
rules all the countries immediately north of Hindoo 
Koosh. 

We could not quit Koondooz without the formal sanc- 
tion of the minister ; and waited for his pleasure till three 
in the afternoon. He then sent a khillut, or dress of 
honour, to the nazir ; and a tunic, with some other arti- . 
cles of dress, to me and the cafila-bashee ; for we could 
not, it seems, leave the house of guests of so g^reat a 
person without some mark of his favour. I, however, 
discovered that the nazir, now that he had recovered 
from his fright, was resolved on profiting to the utmost 
by the minister's bounty ; and had set on foot a negotia- 
tion, by means of one of his servants, to get as large a 
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present as possible. I was horrified at sudi conduct, as 
it might again inTolve us in difficulty ; but the mean 
fellow succeeded, and we were all covered in dresses of 
honour, as I have stated. He, indeed, got a horse in 
addition. It is necessary to mention, that the minister 
was contemplating a journey to Cabool, where he hoped 
for some good offices .from the nazir's family. I, who 
was but a spectator of events, enjoyed the display of 
character which they brought forth. We dressed our- 
selves in our new robes, and saddled at three p. x. ; nor 
did we halt till we reached Khooloora on the following 
morning, — a distance of more than seventy miles, — worn 
out with feitigue, after being seated on one horse for 
twenty hours. It is singular, that I rode the very same 
animal that had been given to me by the broths of the 
Peshawur chief; and which, it will be remembered, he 
had forced upon me, as it might serve me in my difficul- 
ties among the Uzbeks ; a horse of the same breed having 
formerly availed Mr. Moorcroft when he escaped to Ta- 
lighan. How singular the coincidence ! how much mare 
singular the gift ! It was with heartfelt satisfaction that 
I again found myself with Dr. Gerard and our own party, 
and witnessed the universal joy. I could detail to them 
my adventures at Koondooz, but could not relieve my- 
self by sleep from the fatigue which I had undergone. I 
have found that, after a certain period, the frame is be- 
yond sleep, which only returns to refresh and recruit the 
system after the body has been rubbed and rested, and 
the stomach refreshed by tea, the most cheering beverage 
to the way-worn traveller. Among the Uzbeks, we fre- 
quently lived upon it. 

Khooloom is a much more pleasant place than Koon- 
dooz, and has many beautiful gardens, and fine fruit. Its 
apricots, cherries, and mulberries were now ripe ; but it 
was not prudent to incur further risks, with such an ex- 
ample as that of poor Moorcroft before us, and we pre- 
pared for a start on the following morning. We showed 
the order of Moorad Beg to the Wallee, or governor, and 
he appointed the prescribed escort to attend us. During 
night, I transferred apportion of my gold to the Hindoo 
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of the custom house, for his eminent services ; and, to 
elude discovery, paid it through the hands of the nazir: 
but my astonishment may be conceived, when I discover- 
ed in the morning, that, out of twenty gold pieces, he 
had pocketed fifteen, and put off the Hindoo with iye I 
It was no time for explanation, and, after ascertaining 
the correctness of the fact, I paid it a second time, and 
left Khooloom in the company of our avaricious fHend 
the nazir. This honest person made us stop by the 
way, to give him an opportunity of reading a chapter of 
the Koran, with which he always traveled ; suspending 
it in a bag from the pommel of his saddle, and pulling it 
forth at stated hours. Dr. Grerard and myself preceded 
our people, who followed with a caravan, and reached 
Muzar in the afternoon of the 8th, a distance of thirty 
miles beyond Khooloom. 

The country between these places is barren and dreary ; 
and the road leads over a low pass, called Abdoo, which 
is the resort of robbers from every quarter ; since the 
whole of the neighbouring chiefs plunder on it Our es- 
cort of Uzbeks reconnoitred the pass, from which Muzar 
is visible about fifteen miles off, and then left us to jour- 
ney by ourselves. These men were speaking of the 
spoil which they themselves had captured a few days be- 
fore, and I cannot say that I regretted their departure. 
The ruins of aqueducts and houses prove that this coun- 
try has been at one time peopled ; but it is now destitute 
of water, and, consequently, of inhabitants. On our 
route we saw a very magnificent mirage on our right 
hand, — a snaky line of vapour, as large as the Oxus itself, 
and which had all the appearance of that river. It mock- 
ed our parched tongues ; for we had expended the con- 
tents of the leathern bottles we always carried, long be- 
fore we reached the village. 

Muzar contains about 500 houses, and is within the 
limits of the canal of Balkh. It can muster about 1000 
horse, and is independent of that city and Khooloom. It 
belongs to a priest, or Mootuveullee, who superintends 
the worship at a ahrine of great sanctity, which i» here 
dedicated to All. Muzar means a tomb ; and that of this 
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place consists of tvro lofty cnpolas, built by Sultan Ali 
Meeiza of Herat, about 360 years ago. I visited the 
sbrine, went round it as a pilgrim, and gave my mite in 
that character. If I could not believe the legends of this 
pretended sanctuary, and join in the devotions of the 
people, I could offer up thanks in my own way for our 
late escape. The congregation at evening prayers was 
numerous ; and the priests sat at the door of the shrine, 
and divided the proceeds of the day, copper by copper, 
among certain families, who are entitled to it by heredi- 
tary right A priest came up, and asked me why I did 
not pray with the rest. I told him I was not a Mahome- 
dan ; yet they did not object to my entering the shrine ; 
though I ought not to have risked a trial. There was 
no object of curiosity to be seen that diffisrs from similar 
Mahomedan buildings. In the evening, it is illuminated 
by lights from brass chandeliers. 

Muzar is the place where Mr. Trebeck, the last of 
Moorcrofl's unfortunate party, expired. One of our 
companions, a Hajee, attended him on his death bed, and 
conducted us to the qpot in which he is laid ; which is 
in a small burying-ground, westward of the town, under 
a mulberry tree, that was now diedding its fruit upon it. 
This young man has left a most &vouiable impression of 
his good qualities throughout the country which we 
passed ; and I could not butfeel for his melancholy frite. 
After burying his two European fellow-travellers, he 
sunk, at an early age, after four months' suffering, in a 
far distant countiy, without a friend, without assistance, 
and without consolation. The whole of his property 
was either embezzled by a priest who accompanied the 
party, or confiscated by the holy men of this sanctuary, 
who yet retain it : it consisted of some valuable horses, 
camp equipage, money, and a few printed books. All 
the manuscripts of Moorcroft have been fortunately re- 
covered ; and, in justice to an amiable man, who devoted 
his life to a passion for travel and research, they ought, 
long ere this, to have been published. The money did 
not M into the hands of the people of Muzar: it may 
be traced, but I cannot say found. 
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On the morning of the 9th of June, we entered the 
ancient city of Balkh, which is in the dominions of the 
King of Bokhara ; and wound among its extensive ruins 
for nearly three miles before reaching a caravansary in 
the inhabited comer of this once proud << Mother of 
Cities*' (Amo ool Bulad). On the way we were met 
by two^police officers, Toorkmans, who searched us for 
our money, that they might tax it. I told them at once 
that we had twenty gold tillas* each ; and they demanded 
one in twenty, according to their law, since we were not 
Mahomedans. We complied, and took a sealed receipt ; 
but they returned in the evening, and demanded as much 
more, since we avowed ourselves as Europeans, and were 
not subject to a Mahomedan ruler. I discovered that 
their position was legal, and paid the sum ; but I had a 
greater store of gold than that about my own person. 
The people gave us no molestation ; and our baggage and 
books were freely submitted to the eye and astonishment 
of the police. We should, of course, have concealed 
them, had it been in our power. One of the most satis* 
factory feelings we experienced on our arrival at Balkh, 
was the sure relief from the hands of our enemy at 
Koondooz, and, I may now add, from* the tricks of our 
conductor, the nazir ; for he had lately adopted so un- 
worthy a tine of conduct, that we resolved no longer to 
place reliance upon him. As we were now in the terri- 
tories of a king, we could tell him our opinions ; though 
it had, perhaps, been more prudent to keep them to our- 
selves. If experience had proved the nazir unworthy of 
OUT confidence, Hyat, the cafila-bashee, had fully estab- 
lished himself in our good graces by his sensible and 
faithfril conduct He deprecated the meanness of the 
'nazir, and evinced more detestation of it than ourselves. 
Hyat was a man of no small penetration ; and I was a 
little staggered at a conversation which passed between 
us as we approached Balkh, when discussing the motives 
which had led to our undertaking such a journey. I 
stated that Bokhara lay on the road to Europe : but Hjat 

* A tilla is worth 13«. 
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rejoined, that the Firingeee sought for infonnation on all 
countriefl, and that the untimely death of Mr. Moorcroft 
had withheld any correct knowledge of ToorkiBtan; and 
we had, probahly, been despatched in a quiet way to pro- 
cure it, aa much of that gentleman's misfortunes were 
to be referred to the mode in which he had traveled. I 
smiled at the shrewd guess of the man, and gave an 
ironical shout of ** Barikilla !" (Bravo !), and praised his 
sagacity : but Hyat and I had become good friends ; and 
we had not only nothing to fear, but much to hope firom 
his kind offices. 
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• CHAPTER Vm. 

Description of Balkh— Climate— Coins found at Baikh— Oafila- 
bashee— Grave of Mr. Moorcroft— Quit Baikh— Ancient Bac- 
triana— Correctness of Quintus Curiias— Desert of the Toork- 
muna— Reacb the Oxus— Sincular manner of crossing it— The 
caravan — ^Kiz Kooduk — A Kbw^ju — ^Literature — Amazons of 
Lakay— Kirkinjuk— A Slave— Knotty points— Snowy mountains 
-Karsliee— Sickness of our party— Alarms of a traveller— Letter 
to tlie Minister of Bokliara—Kursliee— Market at Karsan— Uz- 
beks— AbdooUa Khan; bis munificence— Acquaintances— Fa- 
tigues— Reflections— Arrival in Bokbara. 

We contiimed at BaIkh for three days, to examine the 
remains of this once proad city. Its ruins extend for a 
drcmt of about twenty miles, but present no symptoms 
of magnificence ; they consist of fallen mosques and de- 
cayed tombs, which have been built of sun-dried brick ; 
nor are any of these ruins of an age prior to Mahome- 
danism, though Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond most 
other cities in the globe. By the Asiatics it is named 
the « Mother of Cities/' and said to have been built by 
Kyamoors, the founder of the Persian monarchy. After 
the conquest of Alexander the Grreat, it flourished under 
the name of Bactria, with a dynasty of Grecian kings. 
In the third centuiy of the Christian era, « Artaxerzes 
had his authority solemnly acknowledged in a great as- 
sembly held at Balkh, in Khorasan."* It continued sub- 
ject to the Persian empire, and the residence of the Ar- 
chimagus, or head of the Magi, till the followers of 
Zoroaster were overthrown by the inroads of the caliphs. 
Its inhabitants were butchered in cold blood by Jenghis 
Khan ; and under the house of Timour it became a pro- 
vince of the Mogul empire. It formed the government 
of Aurungzebe in his youth ; and was at last invaded by 
the great Nadir. On the establishment of the Dooranee 

* Gibbon, c viii. 
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monarchj, after his death, it fell into the hands of the 
Afghans, and within the last eight years has been seized 
by the King of Bokhara, whose deputy now governs it. 
Its present population does not amount to 2000 souls, 
who are chiefly natives of Cabool, and the remnant of 
the Kara noukur, a description of militia established here 
by the Afghans. There are also a few Arabs. The 
Koondooz chief has marched oS a great portion of its 
population*, and constantly threatens the city ; which has 
driven the inhabitants to the neighbouring villages. In 
its wide area, the city appears to have enclosed innumer- 
able gardens ; which increased its size without adding to 
its population : and from the frail materials of which its 
buildings are constructed, the foundations being only 
brick, I doubt if Balkh ever were a substantial city. 
Thore are three large colleges of a handsome structure, 
now in a state of decay, with their cells empty. A mud 
wall surrounds a portion of the town ; but it must be of 
a late age, since it excludes the ruins on every side for 
about two miles. The citadel, or ark, on the northern 
side has been more solidly constructed ; yet it is a place 
of no strength. There is a stone of white marble in it^ 
which is yet pointed out as the throne of Kai Kaoos, or 
Cyrus. Balkh stands on a plain, about six miles from, 
the hills, and not upon them, as is erroneously represent- 
ed. There are many inequalities in the surrounding 
fields, which may arise from ruins and rubbish. The 
^city itself, like Babylon, has become a perfect mine of 
bricks for the surrounding country. These are of an 
oblong shape, rather square. Most of the old gardens 
are now neglected and overgrown with weeds ; the aque- 
ducts are dried up ; but there are clumps of trees in 
many directions. The people have a great veneration 
for the city ; believing it was one of the earliest peopled 
portions of the earth, and that the re-occupation of it will 
be one of the signs of the approaching end of the world. 
The fruit of Balkh is most luscious; particularly the 
apricots, which are nearly as large as apples. They are 
almost below value; for 2000 of them were to be pur- 
chased for a rupee ; and, with iced water, they are indeed 
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loxnrioi, thoogh dangerouB ones. Snow is brought in 
quantities from the mountains south of Balkh, abont 
twenty miles distant, and sold for a trifle throughout the 
year. 

The climate of Balkh is very insalubrious, but it is 
not disagreeable. In June, the thermometer did not rise 
aboYe 80^, and the next month is the hottest in the year. 
The wheat ripens in that month, which makes the 
harvest fifty days later than Peshawm*. Its unhealthi- . 
ness is ascribed to the water, which is so mixed up with 
earth and clay as to lock like a puddle after rain. The 
soil is of a greyish colour, like pipe-clay, and very rich ; 
when wet, it is slimy. The crops are good ; the wheat 
stalks grow as high as in England, and do not present 
the stunted stubble of India. In Balkh, the water has 
been distributed, with great labour, by aqueducts from a 
river. Of these there are said to be no less than eigh- 
teen ; but many are not now discoverable. They fre- 
quently overflow, and leave marshes, which are rapidly 
dried up onder the sun's rays.- This seems to account for 
the diBeaaes of the place. All eld cities and ruins are, 
perhaps, more or less tmhealthy. It is not probable, 
however, that so many kings and princes would have 
patronised a site which was always unfrtvourable to Uie 
health of man ; and Balkh itself is not situated in a 
country naturally marshy, but on a gentle slope which 
sinks towards the Oxus, about 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea. All the water of its river is lost long before 
reaching that stream. 

At Balkh, I used every endeavour to collect ancient 
coins, which could not fail to be valuable in such classic 
ground. They brought me several copper ones, similar 
to those I found at Manikyala in the Punjab, represent- 
ing a fiill-length figure, holding a censer or pot in his 
right hand, and dressed in a high cap : which, I believe, 
determines the whole series of them to be Persian. It is 
well known that India formed one of the satrapies of 
Darius ; and we read of a connection between it and 
Persia in ancient times, which will perhaps clear up the 
history of these coins. The execution is rude : and as 
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they differ from one another, it would appear they aiv 
rather medals than coins. Those who feel interested in 
the sabject will find that some of a like description have 
been found in India, and mentioned in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Among the coins 
which I examined at Baikh, there were many Cufic and 
Arabic, and a whole series of those of the emperors of 
Hindostan. One gold piece of Shah Jehan spoke well 
for the execution of his age. It i« remarkable, that, in 
the countries north of Hindoo Koosh, the current coin- 
age of the present time is that of the emperors of Delhi, 
who ruled prior to the age of Nadir. 

On the 12th of June, the caravan arrived from Khoo- 
loom with our people, and we prepared to accompany it 
in its onward journey to Bokhara. For three days vre 
had been living with our friend the cafila-bashee, who 
managed to get rice and meat for us fr<om the bazaar ; 
but we made a bungling matter of our cookery. This 
was but a minor inconvenience, and not without a hc^pe 
of remedy. It was now necessary, however, to give our 
eafila^mahee leave to return to Gabool ; since an Afghan 
would be of little use among the Uzbeks. I was, indeed, 
sorry to part with Hyat, as he had a temper and disposi- 
tion admirably fitted for managing the people, and had 
friends every where who esteemed and respected him. I 
feared we should miss the man who used to get us food 
and lodging, when procurable, and tell lies by wholesale 
regarding our character when necessary. We made him 
presents in return for his good offices, — their value far 
surpassed his expectations : so that he was more than 
happy. I gave him a note of hand expressive of our 
sense of his services : and he ran about in every direc- 
tion to assist in our setting out, took the cafila-bashee of 
the new caravan aside, and pointed out to him how much 
it would be his interest to serve us ; he waited till the 
carav^ departed : and seeing us in our panniers, (the 
new mode of traveling on camels,) he bade us fareweD, 
consigned us to God, and left us to plod our way. As 
an instance of this man's honesty, I may mention, that 
on his return to Cabool he found a knife, which we had 
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left in a cantYansuj : thiB he despatched by a tnuty man 
who was coming to Bokhara, along with a letter expre^- 
uve of his remembrance of us, and thanks for our kind- 
ness. 

The caravan assembled outside the city, and near to 
another melancholy spot, the grave of poor Moorcroft, 
which we were conducted to see. Mr. Guthrie lies by 
his side. It was a bright moonlight night, but we had 
some difficulty in finding the spot At last, under a mud 
wall, which had be^i purposely thrown over, our eyes 
were directed to it The bigoted people of Balkh refused 
permission to the travellers being interred in their burial 
ground ; and only sanctioned it near the city, upon con- 
dition of its being concealed, lest any Mahomedan might 
mistake it for a tomb of one of the true believers, and 
<^er up a blessing as he passed it It was impossible to 
view such a scene at the dead of night, without many 
melancholy reflections. A whole party buried within 
twelve miles of each other, held out small encouragement 
to us, who were pursuing the same track,, and led on by 
nearly similar motives. It was fortunate that the liv- 
ing experienced no such contempt as the dead, for we 
received no slight from any one, though our creed and 
our nation were not concealed. The corpse of Moor- 
croft was brought from Andkhooee, where he perished, 
at a distance from his party. He was attended by a few 
followers, all of whom were plundered by the people. If 
he died a natural death, I do not think he sunk without 
exciting suspicions ; he was unaccompanied by any of 
his European associates or confidential servants, and 
brought Imck lifeless on a camel, after a short absence of 
eight days ; the health of Mr. Trebeck did not admi| of 
his examining the body. 

We left Balkh at midnight, vrith a small oaravan of 
twenty camels ; and now exchanged our horses for these 
useful animals. Two panniers, called ^kujawas," are 
thrown across each camel : the doctor weighed against 
an Afghan: and I was balanced by my Hindostanee 
servant At first, this sort of conveyance was most in- 
convenient : for Uie panniers were but four feet long and 
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two and a half wide, and it required some snpploieaB and 
ingenuity to stow away a body of five feet nine inches in 
such a space, tumbled in like a bale of goods. Custom 
soon reconciled us to the jolting of the camels, and the 
smallness of the conveyance : and it was a great coun- 
terbalance to discover that we could read and even note 
without observation. 

A march of thirty miles brought us to the limits of the 
water of Balkh, through a rich country every where in- 
tersected by canals. Such is their effect on the tem* 
perature, that the thermometer fell below 62° in the 
morning : though more than two thirds of the land lay 
waste. Our camels reveled on a thorny shrub called 
« chooch'' or ** zooz" by the natives. The language of 
the most graphic writer could not delineate this country 
with greater exactness than Quintus Curtius has done, 
and I marked the following passage on the spot :-^< The 
face of Bactriana is contrastingly diversified : in many 
places^ luxuriant trees and vines yield fruit of fine growth 
and flavour; numerous springs (canals?) irrigate a rich 
soiL The more generous land is sowed with.com ; other 
fields afford pasturage. Further, great part of the coun- 
try is deformed by tracts of barren sand, in which a 
mournful absence of vegetation refuses nourishment to 
man. When the winds blow from the.Indian'ocean, the 
floating dust is swept into masses. The cultivated por- 
tion of the country is crowded with inhabitants, and 
well stocked with horses. Bactra, the capital. Lb situated 
under mount Paropamisus. The river Bactrus, which 
washes its walls, gives name to the city and province.*'* 
The trees, fruit, and com of BaUch have a great celebrity ; 
its horses are equally well known. Though it has no 
springs, and a river does not now pass its walls, yet the 
country is intersected by the canals of one that flows 
from the neighbouring mountains, the water of which is 
artificially divided before reaching the town. 

On the 14th of June we entered the desert, and travel- 
ed all night on our way to the Oxus. We left the great 

* Quintus CurttUB, lib. vii. cap. 4. 
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high road from Balkh to Kilef, the umial iferry, from a fear 
of robbers, and journeyed westward. At daylight we halt- 
ed, and had an insight of what we were to expect in the 
deserts of Tartary. The mountains of Hindoo Koosh 
had entirely disappeared below the horizon, and a wide 
plain like an ocean of sand surrounded us on all sides. 
Here and there were a few round huts, or, as they are 
called, « khirgahs,'* the abode of the erratic Toorkmuns. 
The inhabitants were few in number; at first sight, they 
present a fierce and terrible aspect to a stranger. We 
aJighted near one of their settlements ; and they strutted 
about dressed in huge black sheepskin caps, but did not 
molest us ; and I have here only to introduce our ,new 
acquaintances, since we shall have ample (^portunities 
to speak of them hereafter. We pitched our camp in 
their desert, and found a scanty supply of water t^ had 
trickled down thus far from the canals of Balkh. We 
had now no tent, nor shelter of any kind, but a coarse 
single blanket, which we used to stretch across two sets 
of pajiniers. Even this flimsy coveringfsheltered us from 
die sun's rays : and at night we had it removed, and 
slept in the open air. Our food now consisted of bread 
and tea ; for the Toorkmuns often object to dispose of 
their sheep, since it injures their estate : and we could 
only look on their countless flocks with a desire to possess 
a single lamb, which often could not be gpratified. Eu- 
ropeans, who are so much accustomed to 'animal food, 
are sensible of the change to a diet of bread ; but we 
found it t<^rably nutritive, and had much refreshment 
firom the tea, which we drank with it at all hours. I 
found that abstinence from wine and spirits proved rather 
salutary than otherwise : and I doubt if we could have 
undergone the vicissitudes of climate, had we used Isuch 
stimulants. 

It appeared that we had not altogether escaped the 
tracks of plunderers by our diversion from the main 
road, and we therefore hired a guard of Toorkmuns to 
escort us to the Oxus, now only a march distant We 
tsaddled at sunset : and after a journey 'of fifteen hours, 
«nd a distance of thirty miles, foundr ourselves on the 
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banks of that great river, which I gazed on wifih feelingi* 
of pore delight It now ran before us in all the gnmd-^ 
eur of solitude, as a reward for the toil and anxiety whicb 
we had experienced in approaching it. It might not 
have been prudent to commit ourselves to a guard of 
Toorkmuns in such a desert : but they conducted us in 
safety, and nnde few or no enquiries about us. They 
spoke nothing but Turkish. They rode good horses, and 
were armed wi& a sword and long spear. They were 
not encumbered with shields and powder-bents, ]3ke other 
Asiatics; and a few only had matchlocks. They be. 
guiled the time by singing together in a language &at ib 
haish but sonorous. They appeared to be the very beai» 
ideeU of light dragoons, and their caps gave to the whole 
of them a becoming uniformity. They never use more 
than a single rein, which sets off their horses to advan- 
tage. Some of the Toorkmun chiefs, I afterwards ob- 
served, had rosettes and loose pieces of leather ornament- 
ed with gold and silver, which fell behind the ear of the 
animal, giving his head a showy and becoming appear- 
ance. Till witiiin a mile and a half of the river, we had 
traversed a peculiarly inho^itable and unpromising coun- 
try, quite destitute of wuter; and its stunted herbage 
either protruded from mounds <^ loose drifting sand, or 
made its appearance through sheets of hard clay. I shall 
long remember our dreary advance on the Oxus, and the 
wild society in which it was made. 

We halted on the banks of the river, near the small 
village of Khoju Salu. The vicinity of the Oxus is in- 
tersected by aqueducts for nearly two miles, but by no 
means industriously cultivated ; it was a better sign of a 
more tranquil country, to see each peasant's house stand- 
ing at a distance from that of his neighbour, and in the 
midst of his own fields. We were detained for two days 
on the banks of the river, till it came to our turn of the 
ferry-boat : which transferred our caravan, on the 17th, 
to the northern bank, or the country of Toorkistan, more 
commonly known to Europeans by the name of Tartaiy. 
The river was upwards of 800 yards wide, and about 20 
feet deep. Its waters were loaded with clay, and the 
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~ •current pasged on at the rate of about three miles and a 
half an hour. This river is called Jihoon and Amoo by 
the Asiatics. 

The mode in which we passed the Oxus was singular, 
■and, I believe, quite peculiar to this part of the country. 
We were drawn by a pair of horses, who wore yoked to 
the boat, on each bow, by a rope fixed to the hair of the 
mane. The bridle is then put on as if the horse were to 
l>e moiunted : the boat is pushed into the stream, and, 
without any other assistance than the horses, is ferried 
directly across the most rapid channel. A man on board 
■holds the reins of each horse, and allows them to play 
loosely in the mouth, urging him to swim : and, thus 
.guided, he advances without difficulty. There is not an 
4>ar to aid in impelling the boat ; and the only assistance 
irom those on board consists in mancBUvring a rude 
Tounded pole at the stem, to prevent the vessel from 
wheeling in the current, and to give both horses clear 
water to swim. They sometimes use four horses ; and, 
in that case, two are fixed at the stem. These horses re- 
quire no preparatory training, since they indiscrimi- 
nately yoke all that cross the river. One of the boats was 
dragged over by the aid of two of our jaded ponies ; and 
the vessel which attempted to follow us without them, 
was carried so &x dovm the stream as to detain us a whole 
day on the banks, till it could be brought up to the camp 
of our caravan. By this ingenious mode, we crossed a 
river nearly half a mile wide, and running at the rate of 
three miles and a half an hour, in fifteen minutes of ac- 
tual 'sailing ; but there was some detention firom having 
to thread out way among the sand banks that separated 
the branches. I see nothing to prevent the general 
adoption of this expeditious mode of passing a river, and 
it would be an invaluable improvement below the ghats 
of India. I had never before seen the horse converted to 
such a use : and in my travels through India, I had al- 
ways considered that noble animal as a great incum- 
brance in crossing a river. 

After our passage of the Oxus^ we commenced our 

, journey towards Bokhara, and halted at Shorkudduk, 
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where there were no inhabitanto, and about fifteen €ft 
twenty brackish wells. The water was clear, but bitter 
and ill tasted. Our manner of journeying now became 
more agreeable. We started about five or six r, x., and 
trayeled till eight or nine next morning. The stages ex- 
ceeded twenty-five miles ; but camels cannot march for 
a continuance beyond that distance, on account of heat. 
At night, they move steadily forward at the rate oi 
two miles an hour, and are urged on by a pair of jing- 
ling bells hung from the breast or ears of the favourite, 
that precedes each " quitter" or string. The sound is 
enlivening and cheerful : and when their jingle ceases 
by a halt of the caravan, the silence which succeeds, in 
the midst of an uninhabited waste, is truly striking. 
At the setting and rising of the sun, the caravan halts to 
admit of the performance of prayers : and the sonorous 
sound of " UHaho Akbar" summons all " true behevers^ 
to the presence of God. They stroke down their beaids, 
and, with their eyes turned towards Mecca, perform tiie 
genuflexions prescribed by their creed. We sat and 
looked at the solemnity, without suffering either taunts 
or abuse : and experienced a toleratiMi that would have 
done credit to the most civilised country of Europe. Ii& 
the society of a caravan, there is much good fellowship, 
and many valuable lessons for a selfish man. It levels 
all distinctions between master and servant : and where 
both share every thing, it is impossible to be singular. 
Our servants now ate from the same dishes as ourselves. 
An Asiatic win never take a piece of bread, without 
oi&ring a portion of it to those near hhn. The Indian 
Mahomedans were surprised at their brethren in the 
fisdth, who gave us a share of their food, and freely par- 
took of our own. 

We next reached Kiz Kooduk, or the maiden's well, 
as the words signify in Turkish. I blessed the youngs 
lady who had dug it : for we had suffered much from 
the want of water, and now found a beautiful well in the 
midst of some hundred others, all of which, as well as 
the springs we met on the road, were salt. It is said to 
have been dug by a virgin. Yesterday we had no water : 
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to^y we had no wood ; and it was only by collecting 
the dung of the camels that we could boil the water for 
<Hir tea. Who could have imagined that we were ap- 
proaching those paradises of the east, Samarcand and 
Bokhara 1 We had been traveling among low waving 
hills, or rather ridges, destitute of trees or wood : covered 
with a dry kind of grass, growing on a soil that was hard 
and gravelly. The wells were about eighteen feet deep. 
At difierent intervals on the road, we saw robatt or car 
ravansaries, which have been constructed with large co- 
vered cisterns, called << surdabas," or water coolers, to 
collect the rain water in behalf of the travellers. The 
whole of these were now empty. The climate was dry 
and variable ; and the thermometer, which stood at 103° 
in the day, fell to 60^ at night, which was cool and de- 
lightful. In this country, a steady wind generally blows 
firom the north. Our day broke at twenty minutes after 
three, and we had a long and refireshing twilight, which 
compensated in some degree for the scorching heat of the 
■son. 

One of the tea merchants of the caravan paid us fre- 
quent visits at our halting ground, and we soon became 
intimate with him. He was ja khwaju, as the followers 
of the first caliphs are called, and was both a priest and 
a merchant He appeared pleased with our society ; and 
we drank tea together on the banks of the Oxus. We 
told him our true stoiy. From our intercourse with this 
khwaju, I gained some insight into the state of literature 
among the Uzbeks. I gave him the perusal of a small 
Persian work, the « Memoirs of King Shooja of Gabool," 
which I had received from that unfortunate monarch. 
The book was written by the king himself: and gives a 
detail of his life and adventures, in a simple style, free 
from extracts of the Koran, metaphors, and other extra- 
vagances of oriental authors. It also dispenses with any 
mention of those miracles which never £ul to be wrought 
in favour of our eastern despot, according to the accounts 
of historians. The work, in fact, was what would be 
called by us an interesting detail of events. The khwaju 
returned it to me a few days after, saying, that it was a 
8* 
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dry producdoa, not enKTcned by th6 fear of God, or a 
remembrance of the prophet, but entirely, occupied with 
matters of a personal nature. Since that was the oliject 
of the book, he could not have giyen it higher praise. 
The khwaju is not the only person who has found sudi 
fiiults in similar woriLS, for a right reverend divine,* who 
furnished us with so admirable and interesting a journal 
of his travels in India, has been blamed by some lor its 
worldliness. Since literature among the Mah<»nedans is 
exclusively confined to the mooUahs, we should be the 
less surprised at their finding fault with a woik that had 
not a due sprinkling of the literature oi their order. 

Near the country we now entered, there is a tribe of 
Uzbeks, called Lakay, who are celebrated for their plun- 
dering propensities. A saying among them curses every 
one who dies in his bed, since a true Lakay should lay 
down his life in a foray or " chupao.*' I was told that 
the females sometimes accompany their husbands on 
these maiding expeditions : but it is stated, with greater 
probability, that the young ladies plunder the caravans 
which pass near their home. This tribe lives near His- 
sar, which is a romantic neighbouriiood ; since, bendes 
the Amazons of Lakay, three or four neighbouring tribes 
claim a descent from Alexander the Great. 

Our next march, to a place called KiikinjidE, brought 
us to a settiement of the Toorkmuns, and the country 
changed from hillocks to mounds of bare sand. The 
well water was now double the depth, or about thirty-six 
fiset from the sui&ce. The flodks of the Toorkmuns 
cropped the scanty grass around us ; and horses, camels, 
and sheep roamed about loose, as in a state of nature. A 
shepherd who tended these flocks lingered long near onr 
encampment He was an unfortunate Persian, who had 
been captured about eight years before near Meshid, 
along with 800 other persons, and now sighed for his 
liberty, that he might visit the fiunous shrine of Imam 
Ruza in his own holy city. His name had been Moha- 
med : it was changed to Douhit, or the rich— a singular 

• Bishop Heber. 
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cognomen for a poor wretch who tended sheep in a 
desert, under a scorching son. He gave iia a favourable 
account of his treatment by his master, who intended to 
purchase a wife for him ; but he had no hope of hjs 
liberty. The poor man prowled all day about our cara- 
'▼an, and expressed many a wish to accompany it ; he 
had, however, been purchased for thirty pieces of gold, 
and if he had no riches of his own, he yet formed a part 
of those of his owner. 

I overheard a controversy among some of the mer- . 
chants regarding Christians, whether they were or were 
not infidels^ (kaffirs,) and, as may be imagined, was not 
a little anxious to hear the decision. One person, who 
was a priest, maintained that they could not be infidels, 
since tiiey were people of the book. When it was as- 
serted that they did not bdieve in Mahomed, the subject 
became more complicated. I learned, from their conver- 
aation, that a univeraal belief prevails among the Maho- 
medans of the overthrow of their creed by Christians. 
Christ, they say, lives, but Mahomed is dead ; yet their 
deductions are curious, since Jesus is to descend from 
the fourth heaven, and the whole world will be Maho' 
medanised ! A singular instance of blasphemy was re- 
lated by this party. « A native of Budukhshan bladi- 
ened his &ce, and sallied forth 4nto the highway, telling 
all the passengers that as he had prayed to €rod wHhouC 
any good effect for eight years, he now appeared to dis- 
grace the Creator in the eyes of his creatures." Fanatical 
madman! 

In the afternoon of the 20th, as we approached the 
town of Kurshee, we descried at sunset, fiir to the east- 
ward of us, a stupendous range of mountains covered 
with snow. As this was in the middle of summer, their 
devation must be grater than is assigned to any range 
north of Hindoo Koosh. They were at a distance of 
perhaps 160 miles, and we could distinguish them but 
' fiiintly on the following morning, and never saw &em 
again. At daylight we came to the oasis of Kurshee, a 
cheering scene, t^r having marched from the Oxus, a 
distance of eighty-five miles, without seeing a tree. On 
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Hearing this town, we entered a flat and champaign coun- 
try, which was entirety desolate, till within the limits of 
the liver : tortoises, lizards, and ants, appeared to be its 
only inhabitants. As a welcome to this first Tartar 
fbwn, one of oar friends in the caravan sent us, a« a 
delicacy, two bowls of « keimuk chah," or tea, on which 
the &t floated so profusely that I took it for soup; but it 
was really tea mixed with salt and fat, and is the morn- 
ing beverage of the Uzbeks. Custom never reconciled 
me to this tea, but our Afghan fellow-travellen spoke of 
it in loud strains of praise ; nor did the manner in which 
our gift speedily disappeared, when handed over to them, 
at all belie their taste. 

We had looked forward to our arrival at an inhabited 
place with much delight, after our marches in the de- 
sert ; but we here experienced that misfortune to which 
travellers are more liable than other people, sicknesa. 
Some of us had been complaining for a few days previ- 
ously, and immediately on our arrival, I was prostrated 
by a severe attack of intermittent fever ; the surveyor 
was seized at the same time ; and, on the following day, 
the doctor and two others of our party were ill. The 
merchants and people of the caravan likewise sufiered, 
and we came to the conclusion that we must haveeaught 
the disease at Balkh, or on the banks of the Oxus. The 
terror of the Balkh fever had vanished, and we had not 
feared the seeds of disease. We adopted the usual treat- 
ment of India, taking emetics and medicine ; and, in my 
own case, I followed them up with quinine, whidi had 
the most happy effect In three days my teeth ceased 
to chatter, and my body to bum ; but the doctor, who 
persisted in treating himself with calomel tecundum. 
artem, was not so fortunate, and he did not shake off 
the disease till long after we had lefl the country. One 
of our fellow-tmvellers, a merchant of Budukhshan, who 
had endeared himself to us, died on his reaching Buk- 
hara. Our chances of life were far less than his: he 
offered up sacrifices, and refused quinine. Our stay at 
Kurshee was prolonged for three or . four days, during 
which we lived in a garden under some trees, and with- 
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out other shelter. It was a miaerable hospital ; but we 
quenched our parching thirst, under a thermometer at 
108°, with sherbet of cherries, cooled by ice, which we 
here found in great plenty. 

In the midst of our indisposition, ^we were disturb^ 
by some vexatious rumours regarding ourselves. We 
were informed that the king had heard of our approach, 
and not only had prohibited our entering the city of 
Bokhara, but objected to our prosecuting the journey. 
This tale was further exaggerated by the menti<m of 
certain yessawuis or officers of the court having been 
sent to seize us, which we credited the mxe readily, 
since these persons paid us no less than three visits for 
the examination of our baggage, which in no wise con- 
tributed to our repose. We had become pretty weH ac- 
customed to rumours of every kind, for an European 
who travels in eastern countries must expect many 
alarms. I resolved to take immediate steps to counter- 
act any bad impression towards us, and forthwith ad- 
dressed the minister of Bokhara, and despatched Sooli- 
man, an Afghan, one of our own people, with the let- , 
ter. I approached the minister with all the forms of 
eastern etiquette and eloquence ; and, as we were in a 
bigoted country, denominated him « the Tower of Is- 
lam ; the Gem of the Faith, the Star of Religion, the 
Dispenser of Justice, Pillar of the State," dtc. &c. I 
went on to inform him particularly of our circumstances^ 
and of our having passed in safety through the domi- 
nions of other princes, and stated the delight which we 
now felt at being in the neighbourhood of Bokhara, 
« the citadel of Islam.*' I concluded by telling him that 
in all countries we had considered ourselves as the sub- 
jects of the ruler, and that we now approached the capi- 
tal of the Commander of the Faithful (so the King of 
Bokhara is called), whose protection of the merchant 
and the traveller is known in the utmost corners of the 
East. I had, on former occasions, found the advantage 
of being the first to convey information of our. own ap- 
proach, nor did I doubt a good result from this commu- 
nication. We were not deceived, and before reaching 
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the city, diflcovered that a lying Persian in our carayan 
bad given currency to these rumours, which were alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. The minister sent hack 
our servant to meet us, and say, that we should be wel- 
come in Bokhara. 

Our halt at Kun^ee gave us some opportunity of see- 
ing the place. It is a straggling town, a mile long, with, 
a considerable bazaar, and about 10,000 ii^iabitants. 
The houses are flat roofed, but mean. A mud fort, sur- 
rounded by a wet ditch, forms a respectable defence on 
the south-west side oi the town. A river, which rises 
from Shtthur Subs, about fifty miles distant^ and fiimous 
as the birthplace of Timour, passes north of Kurshee, 
and enables its inhabitants to form innumerable gardens^ 
which are shaded by trees groaning under fruit, and 
some lofty poplars. These trees have a tall and noble 
aspect ; and Iheir leaves, when rustling in the wind, as- 
sume a white silveiy appearance, though actually green, 
which has a curious and pleasing e£Eect on the landscape. 
Never were the blessings of water more apparent than 
in this spot, which must otherwise have been a barren 
waste. On the banks of the rivulet and its branches, 
every thing is verdant and beautiful ; away from them, 
all is sandy and sterile. Kurshee is the largest place in 
the kingdom of Bokhara, next to the capital. Its oasis 
is about twenty-two miles broad, but the river expends 
itself in the surrounding fields. 

We marched from Kurshee to Karsan, sixteen miles 
distant, which is a thriving village, situated on the ex- 
tremity of this oasis. We arrived on the market^ay, 
for in the towns of Toorkistan they hold their bazaars 
on stated days, as in Europe. We met many people 
proceeding to the throng, but not a single individual on 
foot — all were equestrians. A stranger is amused at see- 
ing a horse literally converted into a family conveyance, 
and a man jogging along with his wife behind him. The 
ladies are of course veiled, like most females in this 
country : they prefer blue cloths to white, as in Cabool, 
and are sombre-looking figures. We now found our- 
selves among the Uzbeks, a grave, broad-&ced, peace- 
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able people, with a Tartar expression of coontenance. 
They are fair, and some of them are handsome ; but the 
great bulk of the people, the men at least, are without 
personal beauty. I was struck with the great number 
of old looking men among them. We had now left the 
Toorkmun tribes, who do not here extend much beyond 
the Oxus. 

In our second march frotn Kurshee, we halted at 
Kuroul-tuppa, where there is a carayansary built by 
AbdooUa, a king of Bokhara, who reigned in the six- 
teenth century. It put me in mind of Hindostan and 
its monarchs. We also passed three large reservoirs 
(surdabas,) which were made by order of this philan- 
thropic prince. They had been erected at great expense 
in a flat and desert country, and the rain water that falls 
is conducted to them by ditches often from a great dis- 
tance. The King AbdooUa had made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but imbibed an impression that it had not proved 
acceptable in the sight of Grod. In the hope of propi- 
tiating divine favour, he set about the construction of 
caravansarais and cisterns in all parts of his dominions, 
acts more beneficial to mankind, and therefore more ac- 
ceptable, I venture to believe, than pilgrimages to shrines 
or tombs. 

At Kurshee, we were joined by some other travellers, 
among whom was a Moollah from Bokhara, who intro- 
duced himself to me : the people. of this country pos- 
sess great affability of manner, and make agreeable com- 
panions. The priest and I rode together on our last 
march to the city, being the only persons on horseback. 
He gave me an account of the college to which he be- 
longed in Bokhara, and requested me to visit it, which I 
did not fail to do. My other friend, the Khwaji^ at 
length changed conveyances with the priest, and enter- 
tained me for half the night, by repeating and explain- , 
ing odes and lines of poetry, more to my amusement 
than edification, for they were all about nightingales and 
love. It Ib curious to &id so much said on this passion, 
in a country where there is really so little of it. It does 
not appear to strike the people themselves ; though some 
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of their yerses breathe a Bpirit which one^ might think 
would discover it to them, thus : ^ 

« Ashiq shood ba gubree ki deen nu darud, 
Een kar kar i ishq ust dukhlee ba deen nu dafud." 

** I fell in love with an infidel girl, destitute of religion. 
This is love, what has it to do with religion 1" Yet, 
after this, diey marry without seeing each other, or 
knowing further than that they are of different sexes ; 
nor is this all : a merchant, in a foreign land, marries 
for the time he is to continue in it, ' and dismisses the 
lady when he returns to his native country ; when both 
of them seek fi>r other alliances. 

Our journey from the Ozus to Bokhara had been of 
a most &tiguing and trying nature. In Cabool, we had 
been chilled by cold, and were now almost burned up 
with heat Our mode of traveling, too, had been ex- 
tremely irksome, for cameU only advance at half the 
pace of a horse, and we spent double the time on the 
march, which increased die fatigue. The only horse 
which accompanied us was so completely knodced up 
that he fell down in several places before entering Bok- 
hara. We also traveled at night, and the rest which one 
gets on a camel is broken and disturbed. The water 
had often been bad, and our food chiefly consisted of 
hard biscuit. All these inconveniences were, however, 
drawing to a close ; and, before we had reached the gates 
of Bokhara, they had given rise to reflections of a more 
pleasing nature. At the outset of our journey we used 
to look forward with some anxiety to ike treatment we 
might experience in that city ; and, indeed, in many of 
the then remote places which we had abeady passed. 
As we advanced, diese apprehensions had subsided, and 
we now looked back with surprise at the vast expanse 
of country which we had traversed in safety. Bokhara, 
which had once sounded as so distant from us, was now 
at hand, and the success which had hitherto attended 
our endeavours, gave us every hope of bringing the jour- 
ney to a happy termination. With these feelings, we 
found ourselvea at the gates of this eastern capital, an 
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hour after sunrise, on the 27th of June ; but there wu 
nothing striking in the approach to Bokhara. Though 
the country is rich, it is flat, and the trees hide the walls 
and mosques till close upon it. We entered with the 
caravan, and alighted in a retired quarter of the city, 
where our messenger had hired a house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Change of dre8»-Viiit the minister— Suspicions regarding us— De- 
scription of the Registan, or great Bazaar of Bokhara— Employ- 
ments in the bazaar— Society at Bolchara— Slave bazaar at Bolc- 
bara— Offenders against Manomedanism — Hindoos — A wanderer 
—An Indian sepoy— A pretty fair one— Costatne— Baths of Bok- 
hara—Interview with the minister- The king— Life of a king- 
Russian slaves — Acquaintaaces at Bokhara. 

Our first care on entering Bokhara was to change our 
garb, and conform to the uilages prescribed by the laws 
of the country. A petition to the minister might, per- 
haps, have relieved us from the necessity, but the mear 
sure was in consonance with our own principle, and we 
did not delay a moment in adopting it. Our turbans 
were exchanged for shabby sheep-skin caps, with the fur 
inside ; and our <*kummurbunds" (girdles) were thrown, 
aside for a rude piece of rope or tape. The outer gar- 
ment of the country was discontinued, as well as our 
stockings ; since these are the emblems of distinction in 
the holy city of Bokhara between an infidel and a true 
believer. We knew also that none but a Mahomedan 
might ride^ within the walls of the city, and had an in- 
ward feeling which told us to be satisfied if we were 
permitted, at such trifling sacrifices, to continue our 
abode in the capitaL A couplet,* which describes Sa- 
marcand as the paradise of the world, also names Bok- 
hara as the strength of religion and of Islam; and, im- 
pious and powerless as we were, we could have no de- 
sire to try experiments among those who seemed, out^ 
wardly at least, such bigots. The dress which I have 
described is nowhere enjoined by the Koran ; nor did it 
obtain in these countries for two centuries after the pro- 

* Samurcand sueauLilaooee zumeen ust 
Bokhara qoowut-i-I-rsm wu deen ust. 
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phet, when the prejudice of Bome <^ the cafiphs disco- 
vered that the " Faithful" should be distingruished from 
those who were not Mahomedans. 

On entering the city, the authorities did not even search 
us ; but in the afternoon, an officer summoned us to the 
presence of the minister. My fellow-traveller was still 
labouring under fever, and could not accompany me ; I 
therefore proceeded alone to the ark or palace, where the 
minister lived along with the king. I was lost in amaze- 
ment at the novel scene before me, since we had to walk 
for about two miles through the streets of Bokhara, be- 
fore reaching the citadeL I was immediately introduced 
to the minister, or as he is styled the Koodi Begee, or 
lord of all the Begs, an elderly man, of great influence, 
who was sitting in a small room that had a private court- 
yard in front of it. He desired me to be seated outside 
on the pavement, yet evinced both a kind and eonsideratB 
manner, which set my mind at ease. The hardness of 
my seat, and the distance from the minister, did not over- 
power me with grief, since his son, who came in during 
the interview, was even seated farther off than myself. I 
presented a silver watch and a Cashmere dress, which I 
had brought for the purpose ; but he declined to receive 
any thing, saying, that he was but the slave of the king. 
He then interrogated me for about two hours as to my 
own affairs, and the objects which had brought me to a 
country so remote as Bokhara. I told our usual tale of 
being in progress t&wandt our native countiy, and pro- 
duced my passport, from the governor-general of India, 
which the minister read with peculiar attention. I then 
added, that Bokhara was a country of such celebrity 
among eastern nations, that I had been chiefly induced 
to visit Toorkistan for the purpose of seeing it. « But 
what is your profession 1" said the minister. I replied, 
that I was an officer of the Indian army. « But tell me," 
said he, "something about your knowledge," and he here 
made various observations on the customs and politics of 
Europe, but particularly of Russia, on which he was well 
informed. In reply to some enquiries regarding: our 
baggage, I considered it prudent to acquaint him« that 
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I had a aextanty once I concluded that we should be 
Marched, and it was better to make a merit of neeesn^. 
I informed him, therefore, that I liked to obsenre the etan 
and the other heavenly bodies, since it was a most attrac- 
tive study. On hearing this, the vizier's attention was 
roused, and he begged, with some earnestness, and in a 
subdued tone of voice, that I would inform him of a 
favourable conjunction of the planets and the price of 
grain which it indicated in the ensuing year. I told him, 
that our astronomical knowledge did not lead to such in* 
formation ; at which he expressed himself disappointed. 
On the whole, however, he appeared to be satisfied of our 
character, and assured me of his protectt<m. While in 
Bokhara, he said that he must prohibit our using pen and 
ink, since it might lead to our conduct being misrepre- 
sented to the king, and prove injurious. He also stated* 
that the route-to the Caspian Sea, by way of-Khiva^ had 
been closed for the last year ; and that if we intended to 
enter Rusda, we must either pursue the nmthem route 
from Bokhara, or cross the Tooikmun desert, below Ot>- 
gunje, to Astrabad on the Caspian. • 

Two days after this interview, I was again summoned 
by the vizier, and found him surrounded by a great 
number of respectable persons, to whom he appeared de- 
sirous of exhibiting me. I was questioned in such a 
way as to make me believe that our character was not 
altogether free from suspicion ; but the vizier said jocu* 
laiiy, '* I suppose yon have been vmting about Bokhara." 
Since I had in the first instance given so true a tale, I 
had here no apprehendons of contradiction, and freely 
told the party that I had come to see the wortd and the 
wonders of Bokhara, and that, by the vizier's favour, I 
had been already perambulating the city, and seen the 
gardens outside its walls. The minister was the only 
person who appeared pleased with my candour, and said, 
that he would be always happy to see me in the evening. 
He enqtdred if I had any curiosity to exhibit to him ei- 
ther of India or my own countiy ; but I regretted my 
inability to meet his wishes. On my return home, it 
atmck me that the all-curious vizier might be gratified by 
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the siglit of a patent compaas, with its glasses, screws, 
and reflectors; but it also occurred that he might regard 
mj possession of this complicated piece of mechanism 
in a light which would not be favourable. I, however, 
sallied forth with the instrument in my pocket, and soon 
found jny self again in his presence. I told him, that I 
believed I had a curiosity which would gratify him, and 
produced the compass, which was quite new, and of veij 
beautiful workmanship. I described its utility, and point- 
ed out its beauty, till the vizier seemed quite to have for- 
gotten << that he was but a slave of the king, and could 
receive nothing;'' indeed, he was proceeding to bargain 
for its price, when I interrupted him by an assurance, that 
I had brought it from Hindostan to present to him, since 
I had heard of his zeal in the cause of religion, and it 
would enable him to point to the holy Mecca and rectify 
ike « kiblu'' of the grand mosque, which he was now 
building in Bokhara. I could therefore receive no return, 
since we were already rewarded above all price by his 
protection. The Koosh Begee pa^^ed up the compass 
with all the haste and anxiety of a child, and said'that 
he would take it direct to his majesty, and describe the 
wonderful ingenuity of our nation. Thus fell one of 
my compasses. It was a fine instrument by Schmal- 
calder, but I had a duplicate, and I think it will be ad- 
mitted that it was not sacrificed without an ample return. 
Had we been in Bokhara in disguise, and personating 
some assumed -character, our feelings would have been ^ 
very different from what they now were. Like owls, 
we should only have appeared at night ; but, after this 
incident, we stalked abroad in the noontide sun, and 
visited ail parts of the city* 

My usual resort in the evening was the Registan of 
Bokhara, which is the name given to a spacious area in 
the city, near the palace, which opens upon it 

On two other sides there are massive buildings, col- 
leges of the learned, and on the fourth side there is a 
fountain, filled with water, and shaded by lofty trees, 
where idlers and newsmongers assemble round the wares 
of Asia and Europe, which are here exposed for sale. A 
9* 
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•tranger hai only to leat himself on a bench of the Re- 
^tan, to know the Uzbeks and the people of Bokhara. 
He may here converse with the natives of Persia, Tur- 
key, Russia, Tartary, China, India, and Cabooi. He will 
meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and Kuzzaks*, from 
the surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of more 
favoured lands. He may contrast the polished manners 
of the subjects of the « Great King " with the ruder hab- 
its of a roaming Tartar. He may see the Uzbeks from 
all the states of Mawur-ool nuhr, and speculate from their 
physiognomy on the changes which time and place ef- 
fect among any race of men. The Uzbek of Bokhara 
is hardly recognised as a Toork or Tartar fh>m his inter- 
mixture of Persian blood. Those from the neighbouring 
country of Kokan are less changed ; and the natives of 
Orgunje, the ancient Kharasm, have yet a harshness of 
feature peculiar to themselves. They may be distin- 
guished from all others by dark sheep-skin caps, called 
"tilpji," about a foot high. A red beard, grey eyes, 
and fair skin will now and then arrest the notice of a 
stranger, and his attention will have been fixed on a poor 
Russian, who has lost his country and his liberty, and here 
drags out a miserable life of slavery. A native of China 
may be seen here and there in the same forlorn predica- 
ment, shorn of his long cue of hair, with his crown under 
a turban, since both he and the Russian act the part of 
Mahomedans. Then follows a Hindoo, in a garb fo- 
reign to himself and his country. A small square cap and 
a string, instead of a girdle, distmgniishes him from the 
Mahomedans, and, as the Moslems themselves tell you, 
prevents their profaning the prescribed salutations of 
their language by using them to an idolater. Without 
these distinctions, the native of India is to be recognised 
by his demure look, and the studious manner in which he 
avoids all communication with the crowd. He herds 
only with a few individuals, similarly circumstanced with 
himself. The Jew is as marked a being as the Hindoo : 
he wean a somewhat different dress, and a conical cap. 

^Cossacks. 
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No maik, howerer, is so distinguiBhing m the weU known 
features of the Hebrew people. In Bokhara they are a 
race remarkably handsome, and I saw more than one Re- 
becca in my peregrinations. Their features are set off 
by ringlets of beautiful hair hanging over their cheeks 
and neck. There are about 4000 Jews in Bokhara, emi- 
grants from Meshid, in Persia, who are chiefly employed 
in dying cloth. They receive the same treatment as the 
Hindoos. A stray Armeilian, in a still different dress, 
represents this wandering nation ; but there are few of 
them in Bokhara. With these exceptions, the stranger 
beholds in the bazaars a portly^ fair, and well dressed mass 
of people, the Mahomedans of Toorkistan. A large 
white turban and a « chogha,*' or pelisse, of some dark 
colour, over three or four others of the same description, 
is the general costume; but the Registan leads to the 
palace, and the Uzbeks delight to appear before their king 
in a mottled garment of silk, called « udrus," made c^ the 
brightest colours, and which would be intolerable to any 
but an Uzbek. Some of the higher persons are clothed 
in brocade, and one may distinguish die gradations of the 
diiefs, since those in favour ride into the citadel, and the 
others dismount at the gate. Almost every individual 
who visits the king is attended by his slave ; and though 
this class of people are for the most part Persians or their 
descendants, they have a peculiar appearance. It is said, 
indeed, that three fourths of the people of Bokhara are of 
slave extraction ; for of the captives brought from Persia 
into Toorkistan few are permitted to return, and, by all 
accounts, there are many Who have no inclination to do 
BO. A great portion of the people of Bokhara appear on 
horseback; but, whether mounted or on foot, they are 
dressed in boots, and the pedestrians strut on high and 
small heels, in which it was difficult for me to walk or 
even stand. They are about an inch and a half high, 
and the pinnacle is not one third the diameter. This is 
the national dress of the Uzbeks. Some men of rank 
have a shoe over the boot, which is taken off on entering 
a room. I must not forget the ladies in my enumeration 
of the inhabitants. They generally a^qpear on horseback, 
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riding as the men ; » few walk, and all are yeiled with a 
blade hair-cloth. The difficulty of seeing through it 
makes the fair ones stare at every one as in a masquerade. 
Here, however, no one must speak to them ; and if any 
of the king's harem pass, you are admonished to look in 
another direction, and get a blow on the head if you 
neglect the advice. So holy are the fair ones of the 
"holy Bokhara." 

.My reader may now, perhaps, form some idea of the 
appearance of the inhabitants of Bokhara. From mom 
to night the crowd which assembles raises a humming 
noise, and one is stunned at the moving mass of human 
bemgs. In the middle of the area the fruits of the season 
are sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, sup- 
ported by a single pole. One wonders at the never-ending 
employment of the fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, 
melons, apricots, apples, peaches, and plums to a con- 
tinued succession of purchasers. It is with difficulty that 
a passage can be forced through the streets, and it is only 
done at the momentaiy risk of being rode over by some 
one on a horse or donkey. These latter animab are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and amble along at a quick pace with 
their riders and burdens. Carts of a light construction 
are also driving up and down, since the streets are not 
too narrow to admit of wheeled carriages. In every part 
of the bazaar there are people making tea, which is done 
in large European urns, instead of teapots, and kept hot 
by a metal tube. The love of the Bokharees for tea is, 
I bielieve, without parallel, for they drink it at all times 
and places, and in half a dozen ways : with and without 
sugar, with and without milk, with grease, with salt, Ax. 
Next to the venders of this hot beverage one may pur- 
chase "rahutijan," or the delight of life, — grape jelly 
or syrup, mixed up with chopped ice. This abundance 
of ice is one of the greatest luxuries in Bokhara, ahd it 
may be had till the cold weather makes it- unnecessaiy. 
It is pitted in winter, and sold at a price within the readi 
of the poorest people. No one ever thinks of drinking 
water in Bokhara without icing it, and a beggar may be 
wen purchasing it as he proclaims his poverty and en- 
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tieats the hoimty of the passenger. It b a refreshing sight 
to see the huge masses of it, with the thennometer at 90^, 
coloured, scraped, and piled into heaps like snow. It 
inrould be endless to describe the whole body of traders ; 
snffioe it to say, that almost every thing may be purchased 
in the Registan: the jewellery and cutlery of Europe, 
(coarse enough, howeyer,) the tea of China, the sugar of 
India, the spices of Manilla, dec dec. One may also add 
to hisiore both Tooikee and Persian at the book-stalls, 
-where the learned, or would-be-so, pore oyer the tattered 
pages. As one withdraws in the evening from this bust- 
ling crowd to the more re^^ parts of the dty, he winds 
his way through arched bazaars, now empty, and passes 
mosques, surmounted by handsome cupolas, and adorned 
by all the simple omam^its which are admitted by Mar 
homedans. After the bazaar hours, these are crowded 
for evening prayers. At the doors of the colleges, which 
generally face the ntfosques, one may see the students 
lounging after the labours of the day ; not, however, so 
gay or so young as the tyros of an European university, 
but many of them grave and demure old men, with more 
hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than the youths in 
odier quarters of the world. ' With the twilight this busy 
scene closes, the king's drum beats, it is re-echoed by 
odiers in every part of the city, and, at a certain hour, no 
one is permitted to move out without a lantern. From 
tfiese arrangements the police of the dty is excellent, and 
in every street large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at 
night vrith perfect safety. All is silence until morning, 
when the bustle again commences in the Registan. The 
day is usheied in vrith the same guzzling and tea drink- 
ing, and hundreds of boys and donkeys laden with milk 
hasten to the busy throng. The milk is sold in small 
bowls, over which the cream floats: a lad will bring 
twenty or thirty of these to market in shelves, supported 
and suspended by a stick over his shoulder. Whatever 
number may be brought speedily disappear among the 
tea-drinking population of this great city. 

Soon after our arrival, I paid a visit to our late travel- 
ing companions, the tea-merchants, who had taken up 
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theb aboda in a' cararanauy, and were busy in anpaek- 
ing, praising, and aelling their tea. They sent to the ba- 
laar for ice and apricots, which we sat down and enjoyed 
together. One of the purchasers took me for a teapmei^ 
chant, firom the society I was in, and asked for my invest- 
ment. His request afforded both the merchants and my- 
self some amusement ; but they did not undeceive the 
person as to my mercantile character, and we continued 
to converse together. He spoke of the news of the day, 
the late conquests of the king at Shuhr Sabz, and of the 
threats of the Persians to attack Bokhara, all without ever 
suspecting me to be aught but an Asiatic In return, 
we had visits from these merchants, and many other per- 
sons, who came to gratify curiosity at oar expense. We 
were not permitted to write, and it was an agreeable man- 
ner of passing time, since they were rery communicative. 
The Uzbeks are a simple people,' vriUi whom one gets 
most readily acquainted, though they speak in a curious 
tone of voice, as if they despised or were angry with you* 
They never saluted us by any of the forms among Mfr> 
homiedans ; but appeared to have another set of exinres- 
sions, the most common ot which are, << May your wealth 
increase " Tdoulut zyada), or (oomr duraz) « May your 
life belong.^' They, nevertheless, alvrays said the «fiiUia," 
or prayer, from the Koran, stretching out their hands 
and stroking down their beards, in which we joined, be- 
fore they sat down with us. Many of our visitera be- 
trayed suspicions of our character; but still evinced no 
unwillingness to converse on all points, from the politics 
of their king to the state of their markets. Simple peo- 
ple ! they believe a spy must measure their fdrts and 
walls ; they have no idea of the value of conversation. 
With suchjready returns on the part of our guests, it was 
not irksome for me to explain the usages of Europe ; but 
let me advise a traveller to lay in a good stock of that 
kind of knowledge before he ventures to journey in east- 
em countries. One must have a smattering of trade, arts, 
science, religion, medicine, and, in fact, <^ every thing ; 
and any answer is better than a negative, since igncnranoe, 
real or pretended, is construed into wilfUl concealment 
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I took an early opportonitf of seeing the slave-bazaar 
of Bokhara, which is held eveiy Saturday morning. The 
Uzbeks manage all their afbin by means of slaves, who 
are chie^ brought from Persia by the Toorkmuns. 
Here these poor wretches are exposed for sale, and occu- 
py thirty or forty stalls, where they are examined like 
cattle, only with this difference, that they are able to give 
an account of themselves viv6 voce. On the morning I 
visited the bazaar, there were only six unfortunate beings, 
and I witnessed the manner in which they are disposed 
o£ T^ey are first interrogated regarding their parentage 
and capture, and if they are Mahomedans, that is, 
Soonees. The question is put in that form, for the Uzbeks 
do not consider a Shiah to be a true believer ; with them, 
as with the prittutive Christians, a sectary is more odious 
than an unbeliever. After the intended purchaser is 
satisfied of the slave being an infidel (kafiir), he exam- 
ines his body, particulariy noting if he be free from 
lepros^, so conmion in Toorkistan, and then proceeds to 
burgain for his price. Three of the Persian boys were 
for sale at thiity tillas of gold a piece* ; and it was sur- 
prising to see how contented the poor fi^ows sat under 
th«r lot. I heard one of them telling how be had been 
seized south of Meshid, while tending his flocks. Ano- 
ther, wlM>oveiheard a conversation amcmgthe by-etanders, 
legaiding the scarcity of slaves that season, stated, that a 
groat number had been taken. His companion said with 
some feeling, « You and I only think so, because of our 
own misfortune ; but these people must know better." 
There was one unfortunate girl, who had been long in 
service, and was now exposed for sale by her master, be- 
cause of his poverty. I felt certain that many a tear had 
been lAteA in the court where I surveyed the scene ; but 
I was assured from eveiy quarter that slaves are kindly 
treatedj and the drcumstance of so many of them con- 
tinuing in the country after they have been manumitted, 
seems to establish this &cU The bazaars of Bokhara are 
diiefiy supplied from Orgunje. Russian and Chinese nxm 

* 200 rupees.— dOZ. 
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also add, Irat lare^. The feelinga of an Emopeui re- 
volt at this moBt odiooB traffic ; but the Uzbeks entertain 
no such notions, and believe that they are confening a 
benefit on a Persian when thej porchaae him, and see 
that he renounces his heretical oi»nions. 

Fiom the slave market I passed on that moniing to 
the great bazaar, and the very first sight which feU un- 
der my notice was the offenders against Mahomedanism 
of the preceding Friday. They consisted of foor indi- 
viduals, who had been caught asleep at prayer time, and 
a youth, who had been smoking in public They were 
all tied to each other, and the person who had been 
.found using tobacco led the way, holding the hookah, or 
pipe, in his hand. Thd ofScer ctf police followed with a 
thick thong, and chastised them as he* went, calling 
aloud, « Ye followers of Islam, behold the punidiment 
of those who violate the law !" Never, however, was 
there such a series of contradiction and abeoidity as in 
the practice and theoiy of religion in Bokhara. Yon 
may ofesdj purchase tobacco and all the most approved 
apparatus for inhaling it ; yet if seen smnking in public 
you are straightway dragged before the caaee, pumshed 
by stripes, or paraded on a donkey, wkh a blackened 
fikoe, as A waming to others. If a person is caught 
flying pigeons on a Friday, he is sent forth with the dead 
Iwnd round his neck, seated on a cameL If seen in the 
streets at the time of prayers, and convicted of such ha- 
bitual neglect* fines and imprisonment follow ; yet thov 
are' bands of the most abominahle wretdies, who it^ 
quent the streets at evening for purpose as contrary to 
tiie Koran as to nature. Every thing, indeed, presents 
a tissue of contrarieties ; and none were more apparent 
to me thm the punishment oi the culprits who were 
maiddng, with all the pomp of pul^city, past the veiy 
gateway of the court where human beings were -leveled 
with the brutes of the earth, no doubt against the kiwa 
of humanity, but at certuinly against the laws of Ma- 



The Hindoos of Bokhara courted our society, for that 
people seem to look upon the English as thdr natural 
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superion. They visited us in erery country we passed, 
and would never speak any other language than Hin^ 
doostanee, which was a bond of union between us and 
them. In this country they appeared to enjoy a sufficient 
degree of toleration to enable them to live happily. An 
enumeration of their restrictions might make them app€»ur 
a persecuted race. They are not permitted to build tem- 
ples, nor set up idols, nor walk in procession : they do 
not ride within the walls of the city, and must wear a 
peculiar dress. They pay the "jizjru," or poll tax, 
-which varies from four to eight rupees a year ; but this 
they only render in common with others, not Mahom^ 
dans. They must never abuse or ill use a Mahomedan. 
"When the king passes their quarter of the city, they 
must draw up, and wish him health and prosperity ; 
when on horseback outside the city, they must dismount 
if they meet his majes^ or the cazee. They are not pe^- 
mitted to purchase female slaves, as an infidel would de- 
file a believer; nor do any of them bring their ikmilies 
beyond the Oxus. For these sacrifices the Hindoos in 
Bokhara live unmolested, and, in all trials and suits, 
have equal justice with the Mahomedans. I could hear 
of no forcible instance of conversion to Islam, though 
three or four individuals had changed their cieed in as 
many years. • The deportment of these people is most 
sober and orderly ;— one would imagine that the tribe 
had renounced laughter, if he judged by the gravity of 
their countenances. They themselves, however, speak 
highly of their privileges, tuid are satisfied at the celerity 
with which they can realise money, though it be at the 
sacrifice of their prejudices. There are about 800 Hin- 
doos in Bokhara, Uving in a caravansary of their own* 
They are chiefly natives of Shikarpoor in Sindee, and 
their number has of late years rather increased. The 
Uzbeks, and, indeed, all the Mahomedans, find them- 
selves vanquished by the industry of these people, who 
will stake the largest sums of money for the smallest 
gain. 

Among the Hindoos we had a singular visiter in a de- 
serter from the Indian axmy at B<»iibay. He had set 

VOL. U. — 10 
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•Qt on a pilgrimage to all the shrines of the Hindoo 
world, and was then proceeding to the fire temples on 
the shores of the Caspian ! I knew many of the oificeTa 
of the regiment (the 24th N. I.) to which he had be- 
longed, and felt pleased at hearing names which were 
femilisT to me in this remote city. I listened with inte- 
rest to the man's detail of his adventoies and travels, 
nor was he deferred by any fear that I would lod^e in~ 
fomuttion against him, and secure his apprehension. I 
looked upon him as a brother in arms, and he amuaed 
me with many a tale of my friend Moorad Beg of Koon- 
dooB, whom 'he had followed in his campaigns, and 
senred as a bombardier. This man, when he first showed 
himself, was disguised in the dress of a pilgrim ; but the 
carriage of a soldier u not to be mistaken, even if met 
at BiAhara. 

The house in Which we lived was exceedingly small, 
and overlooked on every side, but we could not regret 
it, since it presented an opportunity of seeing a Toorkee 
beauty, a handsome young lady, who promenaded one 
of the surrounding balconies, and vnthed to think she 
was not seen. A pretended flight was not even n^ected 
by this fair one, whose curiosity often prompted her to 
steal a glance at the Firingees. Since we had a fiur ex- 
change, she was any thing but an intruder, though an. 
fortunately too distant for ns to indulge «in the sweet 
music of speech." The ladies of Bokhara stain their 
teeth quite black ; they braid their hair, and allow it to 
^ hang in tr es s es down their shoulders. Their drees dif- 
fers little from the men : they wear the same pelisses, 
only that the two sleeves, instead of being used as such, 
are tucked together and tied behind. In the house even 
they dress in huge hessian boots made of velvet, and 
hig^y ornamented. What a strange taste for those who 
are for ever concealed, to choose to be thus booted as if 
prepared for a journey. ' On the head they wear large 
white turbans, but a vdl covers the &ce, and many a 
lovely countenance u bom to blush unseen. The exhi- 
bition of beauty, in which so much of a woman's time is 
spent in nx^e favoured countries, is here unknown. A 
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man may shoot his neighbour if he sees him on a bal- 
cony, at any but a stated hour. Assassination follows 
suspicion ; for the laws of the Koran, regarding the sex, 
are most strictly enforced. If jealousy is a passion which 
is rarely known among them, it is replaced by a more 
debasing vice.* 

In my travels through Cabool, I had often enjoyed the 
luxuries of the bath, according to the custom of the 
Orientals. I now had the same pleasure in Bokhara ; 
but it was only admissible in certain buildings, since the 
priests had asserted, that the water of certain baths 
would change into blood if polluted by a woman or an 
infidel. A bath is too well known to require description, 
but the operation is most singular. You are laid out at 
lull length, rubbed with a hair brush, scrubbed, buffeted, 
and kicked ; but it is all very refreshing. The baths of 
Bokhara are most spacious. Many small vaulted cham- 
bers surround a great circular hall with a cupola, and are 
heated to dififerent temperatures. In the day time the 
light is admitted from coloured glasses over the large 
dome ; in the night, a single lamp beneath suffices for 
alt the cells. That portion of the circle towards Mecca 
is appropriated as a mosque, where the luxurious Ma- 
homedan may offer up his orisons while he is enjoying 
one of the promised blessings of his prophet's paradise. 
There are eighteen baths in Bokhara ; a few are of veiy 
large dimensions, but the generality of them bring in an 
annual income of 150 tillas (1000 rupees). This is a 
fact which may serve to number the inhabitants. Each 
individual pays to the keeper of the bath ten pieces of 
brass money, of which there are 135 in a rupee. About 
100 people may, therefore, bathe for a tilla ; and 150 til- 
las will give 16,000 people to each bath. Eighteen baths 
will give a total of 270,000 who enjoy the luxury yearly. 
But the baths ar6 only used for half the year, during the 
cold months ; and the poorer people are never able to 
afford them. 

I did not omit to pay my respects to the minister while 

* " Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin.** — Viao. 
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I nmbled about the dty, and Dr. Gerard, in the course 
of ten days, was rafficiently recovered to accompany me. 
The vizier was equally inquisitive with the nuwab at 
Gabool regarding the preparation of medicines and plas- 
ters, of which he wished the doctor to inform him. We 
had, however, got into a more civilised region on our ap- 
proach to Europe, since the vizier had received quinine 
and other medicines from Constantinople. We sat vnA. 
the minister while he was transacting business, and saw 
him levying duties on the merchants, who are most libe- 
rally treated in this country. The webs of cloth are 
produced, and every fortieth {Hece is taken in place of 
duties ; which gives the merchant his profit, without dis- 
tressing him for ready money. A Mahomedan, indeed, 
has only to take the name of the prophet, stroke down 
his beard, and declare himself poor, to be relieved from 
all duties. One man said, ** that he had got witnesses to 
IRove his being in debt, and would produce them. The 
minister replied, « Give us your oath, we want no wit- 
nesses." He gave it; every one called out ** God is 
great !" and said the « fatha ;" on which the goods were 
returned without an iota of charge. With eveiy dispo- 
sition to judge fiivourably of the Asiatics^^ — and my opl^ 
nions regarding them improved ais I knew them better, — 
I have not found them free from frilsehood. I fear, there- 
fore, that many a fiilse oath is taken among them. I'l'b 
people could be more liberal encouragers of commerce 
than the rulers of Bokhara. During the reign of the last 
monarch, the duties on goods were never paid till they 
were sold, as in the bonding system of a British custon^ 
house. The vizier, on ibis occasion, conversed at great 
length on subjects of commerce relating to Bokhara and 
Britain, and expressed much anxiety to increase the 
communication between the countries, requesting that I 
myselfwould return, as a trading ambassador, to Bok- 
hara; and not forget to bring a good pair of spectacles 
for his use. Our intercourse was now established on a 
footing which promised well : I took occasion, therefore, 
to express a wish to the viuer of paying our duty to the 
king. I had touched on a delicate point ; for it appeared 
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that the minister had feared our being charged with 
some proposals to his majesty, which we concealed from 
himsel£ « I am as good as the ameer," said he (so the 
king is called) ; " and if you have no matters of busi- 
ness to transact with the king, what have travellers to do 
with courts V I told him of our curiosity on these 
points, but he did not choose that we should have the 
honour, and that was sufficient for abandoning the suiL 
I was nevertheless resolved to have a sight of royalty ; 
and, at midday on the following Friday, repaired to the 
great mosque, a building of great Timourlane, and saw 
his majesty and his court passing from prayers. The king 
appeared to be under thirty years of age, and has not a 
prepossessing countenance ; his eyes are small, his visage 
gaunt and pale. He was plainly dressed in a silken robe 
of f* udrus," with a white turban. He sometimes wears 
an aigrette of feathers ornamented with diamonds. The 
Koran was carried in front of him ; and he was preceded 
and followed by two golden mace bearers, who exclaimed 
in Turkish, *^ Pray to God that the conunander of the 
faithful may act justly !" His suite did pot exceed a 
hundred people ; most of them were dressed in robes of 
Bussian brooauie, and wore gold ornamented swords— -I 
should call them knives — ^the mark of distinction in this 
country. His present majesty has more state than any 
of his predecessors ; but he may consider it necessary to 
affect hvmulity in a temple, and in returning from a reli- 
gious ceremony. The people drew up by the wayside 
as he passed, and with a stroke of their beards wished 
his majesty peace ; I did the same. The character of 
this king, Buhadoor Khan, stands high among his coun- 
trymen : at his elevation to the throne he gave away all 
hia own wealth. He is strict in his religious observ- 
ances, but less bigoted than his father, Meer Hyder. He 
acts according to the Koran in all cases ; and it is pre- 
tended that he even lives on the capitation tax which is 
levied from the Jews and Hindoos. The revenues of the 
country are said to be spent in maintaining moollahs 
and mosques ; but this young king is ambitious and war- 
like, and I believe it to be more probable that he uses 
10* 
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his treasures to maintain his troops and increase lus 
power. 

The life of this king is less enviable than that of most 
private men. The water which he drinks is brought in 
skins from the river, under the charge and seal of two offi- 
cers. It is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his people 
and then by himself, when it is once more sealed imd 
despatched to the king. The daily meals of bis majeslj 
undergo a like scrutiny ; the minister eats, he gives to 
those around him, they wait the lapse of an hour- to 
judge of their effect, when they are locked up in a box 
■and despatched. His majesty has one key and his 
minister another. Fruit, sweet-meats, and every eatable 
undergo the same examination, and we shall hardly sup- 
pose the good king of the Uzbeks ever enjoys a hot mewl 
or a fresh cooked dinner. Poison is common, and the 
rise of his majesty himself to the throne on which he 
now sits, is not vdthout strong suspicions of a free dij»- 
tribution of such draughts. A native on one occasion 
presented me with some figs, one of whidi I took and 
ate, to show him that I appreciated the gift The indi- 
vidual cautioned me against such indiscretion in future : 
** since," said he, " you should always present some of 
the gift in the first instance to the giver ; and, if he eats, 
yon may with safety follow his example." 

I expressed a wish soon after reaching Bokhara to see 
some imfortunate Russians who have been sold into this 
country. One evening a stout and manly-looking peraon 
fell at my feet, and kissed them. He was a Russian of 
the name of Gregory Pulako£^ who had been kidnapped 
when asleep at* a Russian outpost, about twenty-five 
years ago. He was the son of a soldier, and now fol- 
lowed the trade of a carpenter. I made him sit down 
with us, and give an account of his woes and condition : 
it was our dinner-time, and the poor carpenter helped us 
to eat our pilao. Though but ten years of age when 
captured, he yet retained his native language, and the 
most ardent wish to return to his country. He paid 
seven tiUas a year to his master, who allowed him to 
practise his trade and keep aU he might earn beyond that 
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sum. He had a wife and child, also slaTes. « I am 
well treated by my master," said he-; « I go where I choose ; 
I associate with the people, and play the part of a Ma^ 
homedan ; I appear happy, but my heart borhs for my 
native land, where I would serve in the most despotic 
army with gladness. Could I but see it again, I would 
willingly die« I tell you my feelings, but I smother them 
from the Uzbeks. I am yet a Christian (here the poor 
fellow crossed himself after the manner of the Greek 
church,) and I live among a people who detest, with the 
utmost cordiality, eveiy individual of that creed. It is 
only for my own peace that I call myself a Mahomedan." 
The poor fellow had acquired all the habits and manners 
of an Uzbek, nor should I have been able to distinguish 
him, but for his blue eyes, red beard, and fSur skin. He 
enquired with much earnestness if there were any hopes 
of faiin and his comrades being released; but I could 
give him no further solace than the floating rumours 
which I had-heard of the emperor's intention to suppress 
the traffic by an army. He told me that the last embassy 
to Bokhara under M. Negri had failed to effect that de- 
sired end, but that the sale of Russians had ceased in 
Bokhara fer the last ten years. There were not 1 30 natives 
of Russia in the kingdom ; but in Khiva their number 
increased as before. The whole of those in Bokhara 
would have been released by the ambassador, had not 
some religious discussion arisen on the propriety of al- 
lowing Christians, who had become Mahomedans, to re- 
lapse into their idolatry ! The Mopllahs had seen the 
figures in the Greek church, and no argument will reverse, 
what they state to be the evidence of their senses, that 
the Russians worship idols. There is generally some 
difference of opinion on all points, and that of the Rus- 
sians and Bokhazees on the subject of slavery was much 
at variance. The Mahomedans are not sensible of any 
ofifence in enslaving the Russians, since they state that 
Russia herself exhibits the example of a whole country 
of slaves, particularly in the despotic government^of her 
soldiery. « If we purchase Russians," say they, « the 
Russians buy the Kuzzalis on our frontier, who are Ma- 
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homedaas, and they tamper with these people by threat^ 
bribeiy, and hopes, to make them forsake their creed, and 
become idolatera. Look, on the other hand, at the Rus- 
dalks in Bokhara, at their life, liberty, and comfort, and 
compare it with the black biead and unrelenting tyranny 
which they experience in their native countzy." Last, 
not least, they referred to their cruel banishment to Si- 
beria (as they called it Sibere,) which they spoke of with 
shuddering horror, and stated that it had on some ooca- 
sions driven Russians volimtarily to betake themselves to 
Bokhara. We shall not attempt to decide betweoai th» 
parties ; but it is a melancholy reflection on the liberties 
of Russia, that they admit of a comparis(m with the in- 
stitutions of a Tartar kingdom, whose pity, it is prover- 
bially said, is only upon a par with the tyranny of the 
Af^an. 

With Russians, Hindoos, and Uzbeks, our circle of 
acquaintance at Bokhara soon increased, and most of the 
Afghan and Cabool merchants sought our society, and 
we could not but feel gratified at the favourable opinion 
entertained by diem of the British in India. One of 
them, Sirwur Khan, a Lohanee merchant of great opa- 
lence, to whom we were never introduced, offered us any 
money we might require, and did it in a manner that left 
no doubt of his dncerity. Another individual. Shore 
Mahomed, a native of Cabool, afforded me nseful asaisU 
ance in my enquiries regarding the commerce of Central 
Alia. We were constantly assailed by A%hans, and 
even Uzbeks, to give notes of hand, certifying our ac- 
quaintance with them ; for they believe the hand^vmting 
to be a bond of union with Englishmen ; and that the 
possession of it would secure them an honourable recep- 
tion in India. We complied with the wishes of those 
who deserved our confidence. Among our other friends 
was a Cashmere merchant, Ahmedjooee, a clever and 
talkative fellow, who wished me much to assist him in 
the preparation of a kind of cochineal, which is found, 
but, I believe, cannot be prepared, in Bokhara. There 
was also an old man, named Hajee Meeruk, who had 
W0n the world firon Canton to Constantinople ; and se« 
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cretly brought fome old and valuaUe Bactrian coini and 
rarities, which are acceptable to Europei^iB. The moat 
intimate, perhaps, of all our acquaintance was our landlord, 
an Uzbek merchant, named Mukhsoom, who traded to 
Yarkund. He paid us a daily visit, and generally 
brought some of his friends along with him. I shall 
mention an incident regarding this person which is cred- 
itable to him. He was most communicative, and gave 
us much useful information : as our intimacy increased, 
I interrogated him closely on the revenues and resources 
of Bokhara, on its extent and power, and once opened 
a small map of the country in his presence. He replied 
to all my enquiries ; and then, beg^^ing I would shut up 
the map, beseeched me never again to produce such a 
paper in BojLhera, since there were innumerable spies 
about the king, and it might be productive of veiy seri- 
ous consequences. He still continued his viaits and his 
information with the same freedom as before. On our 
lirst arrival in the city, the keeper of the caravansary re- 
fused us quarters, because we had no character, that is, 
we were neither, merchants nor ambassadors ; but this 
man kindly hired out his house to us. He had been 
attacked by his neighbours, terrified by his friends, and 
he hiitiself at first trembled at the risk which he had in- 
curred. The keeper of the caravansary now hid his 
head in shame ; and the landlord shared our intima^, his 
neighbours sought his favour to be brought to us, and 
our society was more courted than was agreeable. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The city of Bokhara— Historical sketch of it— Colleges of Bokharft 
—Rigour of Mahomedanisra — Literature of central Asia— Inter- 
view with the vizier— Samarcand— Tomb of Bbawa Oeen— An 
ancient city, coins, &c.— An Uzbek family— Bokhara on Ftiday 
-Arrangements— Farewell— Vialt to the vizier— Departure. 

Tradition asaigzis the foundation of the city of Bok- 
hara to the age of Sikunder Zoolkumuen, or Alexander 
the Great, and the geography of the country favoura the 
belief of its having been a city in the earliest agea. A 
fertile soil, watered by a rivulet, and surrounded by a 
desert, was like a haven to the mariner, Bokhara lies 
embosomed among gardens and trees, and cannot be seea 
firom a distance ; it is a deli^tful place, and has a salit- 
brious climate : but I cannot concur, with the Arabian 
geognphersy who describe it as the paradise of the world. 
Feidoosy, the great Persian poet, says « that when the 
king saw Mawuroolnuhr, he saw a world of citiea.'' 
Compared with Arabia and the arid plains of Persia, this 
may be true, but some of the banks of the Indian riveiB 
have a like richness, beauty, and fertility. The drcun^ 
ference of Bokhara exceeds eight English miles ; its shape 
is triangular, and it is surrounded by a wall of eftith 
about twenty feet high, which is pierced by twelve gates. 
According to the custom of the East, these are named 
from the cities and places to which they lead. Few great 
buildings are to be seen from the exterior, but when the 
traveller passes its gates he winds his way among lofty 
and arched bazaars of brick, and sees each trade in its 
separate quarter of the city ; here the chintz sellers, there 
the shoemakers; one arcade filled with silks, another 
with cloth. Every where he meets with ponderous and 
massy buildings, colleges, mosques, and lofty minarets. 
About twenty caravansaries contain the merchants of 
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different nations, and about one hundred ponds and foun- 
tains, constructed of squared stone, furnish its numerous 
population with water. The city is intersected by ca- 
bals, shaded by mulberry trees, which bring water from 
the river of Samarcand, and there is a betief among the 
people, which deserves to be mentioned, that the loftiest 
minaret, which is about 150 feet high, rises to the level 
of that famous capital of Timour. Bokhara is very in- 
differently supplied with water, the river is about six 
miles distant, and the canal is only once opened in fifteen 
days. In summer the inhabitants are sometimes deprived 
of good water for months, and when we were in Bokhara 
the canals had been dry for sixty days ; the snow had 
not melted in the high lands of Samarcand, and the 
scanty supply of the river had been wasted before reach- 
ing Bokhara. The distribution of this necessary- of life 
becomes therefore an object of no mean importance, and 
an officer of government is specially charged with that 
duty. After all, the water b bad, and said to be the 
cause of guinea worm, a disease frightfully prevalent in 
Bokhara, which the natives will tell you originates from 
the water ; and they add, that these worms are the same 
that infested the body of the prophet Job ! Bokhara has 
a population of 150,000 souls : for there is scarcely a 
garden or burying-ground within the city walls. With 
the exception of its public buildings, most of its houses 
are small, and of a single story ; yet there are many su- 
perior dwellings in this city. We saw some of them 
neatly painted with stuccoed walls ; others had Gothic 
arches, set off with gilding and lapis lazuli, and the 
apartments were both elegant and comfortable. The 
common houses are built of sun-dried bricks on a frame- 
work of wood, and are all flat roofed. A house in an 
eastern dty commands no prospect, for it is surrounded 
with high walls on every side^ The g^atest of the pub- 
lic buildings is a mosque, which occupies a square of 
300 feet, and has a dome that rises to about a third of 
. that height. It is covered with enameled tiles, of an 
azure blue colour, and has a costly appearance. It is a 
flace of some antiquity, since its cupola, which once was 
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ahaken by an earthquake, was repaired by the renowned 
Timour. Attached to this mosque is a lofty xmnarety 
raised in the 542d year of the Hejira. It is built oC 
bricks, which have been distributed in most ingenious 
patterns. Criminals are thrown from this tower : and 
no one but the chief priest may ever ascend it, (and that 
only on Friday, to summon the people to. prayers,} lest 
he might overlook the women's apartments of the houses 
in the city. The handsomest building of Bokhara is a 
college of the king Abdoolla. The sentences of the Ko- 
ran, which are written over a lofty arch, under which is 
the entrance, exceed the size of two feet,, and are delini- 
ated on the same beautiful enameL Most of the domes 
of the city are thus adorned, and their tops are covered 
by nests of the << luglug," a kind of crane, and a bird of 
passage that frequents this country, and is considered 
lucky by the pec^e. 

Bokhara would not appear to have been a large city in 
ancient times. Its remoteness from all other parts of the 
Mahomedan world has given it a celebrity, and besides 
it was one of the earliest conquests of the caliphs. It 
may be readily imagined, that the numerous offipring of 
the first commanders of the faithful would seek for dis- 
tinction in its distant and luxuriant groves. Its name 
was widely spread by the number of learned and religious 
men it produced: and the affix of « Shuree^" or holy, 
was soon added to it by its Mahomedan conquerors. It 
is considered the sure mark of an infidel to say, that the 
walls of Bokhara are crooked ; but strange to add, the 
architecture is so defective, that I doubt if there be a per- 
pendicular wall in the city. The priests of the present 
day assert that, in all other parts of the globe, light de^ 
9eend9 upon earth ; but, on the other hand, ^at it a»i 
eendt from the holy Bokhara ! Mahomed, on his journey 
to the lower heaven, is said to have observed this fact, 
which was explained to him by the angel Grabriel, as the 
reason for its designation. Besides the palpable absurdi- 
ty of the tale, I shall only mention that the affix of holy 
is much more modem than the days of the prophet, since 
I have seen coins which did not bear it, and were less 
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than 850 years old* Bokhara existed as a city in the 
days of Kizzil (Alp 1) Arslan. It was destroyed by 
Jengis Khan, and threatened by Hulakoo, his grand-son ; 
and we have an anecdote of the negotiations with that 
destroyer, whi<;h, I think, I remember as being told of 
itome other place. The people sent forth a sapient boy, 
accompanied by a camel and goat. When he appeared 
before the conqueror, he demanded a reason for selecting 
sadi a stripling as their envoy. ** If you want a larger 
being,'' said Ihe youth, " here is a camel ; if you seek for 
ft beard, here is a goat ; but if you desire reason, hear me," 
Hulakoo listened to the wisdom of the boy — the city was 
iq^ared and protected: and he granted permission for 
thenr enlarging its fort^cations. The present walls were 
built by Ruheem Khan, in the age of Nadir ; and since 
the equity of its mlem keeps paoe with its increasing ex- 
tentf Bidcharti bids fair to be a greater eity fn modem 
than in ancient times. 

I now srailed myself of tiie acquaintance which I had 
made yriA. the moollah on my road from Kurshee, to 
visit hut eoDege, which was one of the |Minoipal build- 
ings of that description in Bokhara, tiie « Madrussa i 
Cazee Kulan." I reeeiTed the fullest informiation re- 
Chanting these institotions from my host and his acquaint- 
«noe, who produced hin tea^t, and gossiped for a length 
of time. There are about 366 colleges at BcdLhara, great 
and small, a third of which are large buildings that con- 
tain upwards of seventy or eighty students. Many have 
hut twenty, some only ten. The colleges are built in 
the style of caravansaries ; a square building is sur- 
counded by a number of small cells, called " hoojrus," 
whidr are sold, and bear a value of sixteen tillas, though 
in some it is so high as thirty. A fixed allowance is 
g^ven to die professor, and each of the resident students ; 
the colleges ai« well endowed ; the whole of the bazaars 
and baths of the d^, as well aJs most of the surrounding 
6elds, have been purchased by dififerent pious individuals 
for that pmrpose. It is understood by the law, that the 
revenues of the country are appropriated to the support 
of the church ; a fourth of the sum is distributed on that 
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account in Bokhara ; and the custom-houae duties aro 
even shared by the priests. In the colleges people may 
be found from all the neighbouring countries except Per- 
sia ; and the students are both young ~and aged. After se- 
ven or eight years' study they return to their country with 
addition to their knowledge and reputation ; but some 
continue for life in Bokhara. The possession of a cell 
gives the student a claim to a certain yeariy maintenance 
from the foundation, as well as the revenues of the coun- 
try. The colleges are shut for half the year by order of 
the king, to enable their inmaites to work in the fields 
and gain something additional to their livelihood. What 
would the fellows of Oxford and Cqonbridge think of 
mowing down wheat with the sickfo t • The season of 
vacation is called ** tateel," that of study « tuhseeL" 
The students may marry, but cannot bring- their wives 
to the college. In the season of study, the classes are 
open from sunrise to sunset ; the professor attends con- 
stantly ; and the scholars dispute in his presence on points 
of theology, while he guides thebr debates. One person 
says, « Prove there is a God !" and about five hundred 
set argfuments are adduced : so is it with other mattprs. 
The students are entirely occupied with theology, which 
has superseded all other points : they are quite ignorant 
even of the historical annals of their countxy. A more 
perfect set of drones were never assembled together ; and 
they are k body of men regardless of their religion in 
most respects beyond the performance of its prayers ; but 
they have great pretensions, and greater show. 

I have already mentioned the rigour of the Mahome- 
dan law, which is enforced in Bokhara. A few addi* 
tional instances will further illustrate it About twelve 
years since, a person who had violated the law proceeded 
to the palace, and, in the presence of the king, stated 
his crime, and demanded justice according to the Koran. 
The singularity of wi in^idual appearing as his own 
accuser, induced fiM king "to direct him to be driven 
away. The man appeared, the following day with the 
same tale, and was t^ain turned out He repaired a 
third time to the palace, repeated his sins, and upbraided 
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tiw king for his remiflsnesa in declining to dispense jus- 
tice, which, as a believer of Mahomed, he intreated, that 
it might lead to his punishment in this world instead of 
the next. The ulemah, or congress of divines, was as- 
sembled; death was the punishment; and the man him- 
self, who was a moollan, was prepared for this dicision. 
He was condemned to be stoned till dead. He turned 
his fiice to Mecca, and drawing lus garment over his 
head, repeated the kuluma, (** There is but one God, 
and Mahomed is his prophet I"') and met his fate. The 
king was present, and threw the first stone ; but he had 
instaructed his officers to permit the deluded man to es- 
cape if he made the attempt When dead, the king 
wept ovea his eoniBe, ordered it to be washed and buried, 
and proceeded in person to the grave, over which he 
read the funeral service. It is said that he was much 
affected ; and to this day uerses commemorate the death 
pf this unfortunate man, whom we must either pro- 
nounce a bigot or a madman. An incident similar to 
the above happened within this very year. A son who 
had cursed his mother appeared as a suppliant for jus- 
tice, and his own accuser. The mother solicited hii par- 
don and forgiveness; the son demanded punishment; 
the ulemah directed his death, and he was executed as a 
criminal in the streets of Bokhara. A merchant lately 
imported some pictures from -China : which were imme- 
diately broken, ond Iheir value paid by the government ; 
«nce it is contrary to the Mahomedan law to make the 
likeness of any thing on the earth beneath. On some 
subjecte their notions of justice are angular. An Afghan 
plundered a caravanserai, and was sentenced to die : but 
permitted to purchase his blood accordmg to the law if 
he exiled himself from Bokhara, because he was a fo- 
reigner. Before the arrangement had been completed, a 
flecond robbery occurred by a party of the same nation ; 
the clergy decreed their death ; aad since they thought 
that the punishment of the first ofiender, together with 
the others, would present' a moi«' salutary and impres- 
sive example, they return^ ikm blood-money, canceled 
the pardon, and executed all ihe offenders. 
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Our European notions will revolt at such arbitrary 
changes, but it cannot be said that the punishment was 
unjust ; and, if it had an influence on <*yil doers, it was 
assuredly not veiy injudicious. Whatever we may think 
of these customs and laws, they have raised the condi- 
tion and promoted the welfare of this country ; and there 
is no place in the whole of Asia where such universal 
protection is extended to all classes. Those who are not 
Mahomedans have only to conform to a few established 
customs to be placed on a level with " believers." The 
code of laws is sanguinary, but it is not unjust. When 
we place the vices of Bokhara in juxtaposition with its 
laws and justice, we have still much to condemn ; but the 
people are happy, the ooontiy is flourishing, trade proa* 
pers, and propesty is |Nrotected. This is no small praise 
under the government of a despot. 

There is a prevalent opinion in Europe, that this por- 
tion of Asia was at one time the seat of civilisation and 
literature. We cannot doubt but the Greek monarchs of 
Bactria preserved, in their newly acquired kingdom, the 
arts and sciences of their native land. An eminent his- 
torian* has thrown out a hint, that <<he harbours a sofk 
picion of most of the learning of 8cy thia and India being 
derived from these Greek monarchs*" With India we 
have, at present, no concern ; but, in central and westeni 
Asia, I fail to confirm the opinion of the great historian. 
In the sixth century, when Alaric and Attila invaded the 
Roman empire, we find them possessed of no arts otr 
literature. In the eighth century, when overwhelmed 
by the caliphs, we hear of none. In the tenth century, 
when the same countries sent forth the Seljukian line of 
kings, we still find them shepherds, and embracing the 
religion of Islam, which the caliphs had pow firmly 
planted. The irruptions of Jengis, in the thirteenth 
century, present to us a horde of barbarians ; nor have 
we any steps towards improvement in the following age^ 
under the all-destroying Timour. The whole of these 
inroads were undertaken by barbarians; and it is not till 

* Gibbon. 
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Timonr'fl death that we find a literature in central Asia. 
The astronomy of Uiug Beg has immortalised Samar- 
•cand ; and he might have drawn his science from Bac- 
Iria: but the Arabs were, in early ages, no mean astrono- 
mers ; and we may then, with more probability, trace 
this department of science to that people, who overran 
the country a thousand years after the Macedonians. In 
an age later than the house of Timour, we have had an 
inundation of another tribe, the Uzbeks, from the same 
region which produced Attila and Jen^s ; and they, too, 
have been as barbarous as their predecessors of a thou- 
sand summers. It is certain that literature received great 
encouragement in this country during Timour's age. In 
Baher'41 days we have a constellation of poets of no 
mean excctience ; for he himself gives us an insight into 
the spirit of the age by his quotations and his rhymes. 
It would appear thai these native graces continued till a 
very late period ; for the people are poetically inclined. 
They have now, I fear, taken an etemaJ farewell of 
Transoxiana : the reign of the late king, Meer Hyder 
or Saeed (the pure,) introduced an era of bigotry and 
regions enthusiasm. He took the name of " Ameer- 
ool Momeneen," or Commander of Ihe Faithful ; and 
performed the duties of il priest, not of a king : he read 
prayers over the dead, disputed in the mosques, conduct- 
ed the service, and taught in the colleges. In the street, 
he once dismounted from his horse to return the saluta- 
tion of a 8yud or Khwaju ; and he passed the whole of 
his spare time in religious contemplation. His neigh- 
bour of Kokun pursued a like conduct : he assumed the 
title of «Ameer-ool Mooslimeen," or Commander of 
the Mussulmans ; and, between them, they introduced a 
new order of things into Toorkistan. The MooHahs of 
the colleges have since despised all learning but theology, 
and all studies but the Koran and its commentaries. 
Bokhara and Kokun may be said to include all Toorki- 
stan, since they are the two most influential of its states. 
One cannot but regret that the 966 colleges of Bokhara 
should be now involved in the unprofitable maze of pole- 
mical discussion. 

11* 
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After we had been about fifteen days in Bokban, the 
vizier sent for us about mid-day, and kept us tUl eyeii- 
ing : he happened to have some leisure time, and took 
this means to employ it We found him in the company 
of a great many Uzbeks ; and it came out that the sub- 
jects on which he was to interrogate us were not tenre»- 
trial. He wished to know if we believed in God, and 
our general notions upon region. I told him that we 
believed the Deity to be without equal ; that he was every- 
where; that he had sent prophets on earth; and that 
there was a day of judgment, a hell and a heaven. He 
then entered upon the more tender point of the Son of 
God, and the prophetic character of Makemed; but, 
though he could approve of Christian opinions on nei« 
ther of these subjects, he took no ofience, as I named 
their prophet with every respect. «Do you worship 
idols?" continued the vizier; to which I gave a Btrong 
and negative reply, that seemed to exdte his wonder. He 
looked to some of the party, and one of them said that 
we were practising deceit; for it would be found that we 
had both idols and crosses hung round our necks. I im- 
mediately laid open my breast, and convinced the party 
of their error; and the Tizier observed, with a smile, 
*< They are not bad people." The servants were pre- 
paring the afternoon tea, when the vizier took a cup, and 
said, "You must drink with us; for you are people of 
the book, better than the Russians, and seem to have 
pretty correct notions of truth !" We bowed at the dis- 
tinction ; and were ever after -honouxed witiii tea on ofa 
visits to the minister. Since he had begun with our pro- 
fessions of faith, he was resolved to go through than. 
He wished to know if we regarded the Armenians as the 
« peers" or saints of the Christians ; bat I assured him 
tlutt we conceded no such supremacy to that primitive 
sect He expressed his wonder at our associating with 
Jews, since they were so vtricked a people. The deter- 
mined opposition of the LEoraelites in Arabia to Mahomed, 
seems to have disgraced them in the eyes of his followers. 
The minister now wished to hear of our treatment of 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan population of India. I told 
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him that we respected the inrejadioes of both, — that we 
alike repaired their mosques and pagodas, and spared 
peacocks, cows, and monkeys, because it was pleasing to 
them. " Is it a truth," said the Koosh Begee, « that 
these people worship these beasts V* I said that they 
either did so, or respected them. Uttugh Jirrolah, — 
*<Grod have mercy upon us!" — ^was his reply. The 
cunning catechist now asked me if we ate pork ; but 
here it was absolutely necessary to give a qualified an- 
swer ; so I said we did, but that the poor people mostly 
used it. « What is its taste V* said he. I saw the cross 
question. << / have heard it is like beef." He enquired 
> if I had tried horse-flesh since my arrival in Bokhara : I 
'said that I had, and had found it good and palatable. He 
then asked if we had visited the £amous shrine of Bhawa 
Deen near Bokhara ; and, on expressing a wish to see it, 
he desired a man to accompany us, and begged we would 
go quietly. The Koosh Begee now asked what we were 
taking back to our relatives in Europe after so long an 
absence ; a question worthy of the good man's heart : but 
I referred to our distant journey, and the inconvenience 
of carrying baggage ; adding also, that soldiers were 
never rich. The old gentleman on this rose abruptly 
horn his carpet, and called for a muaket, which he put 
in my hands, and requested me to perfonn the platoon 
exerdse, which I did. He observed that it differed from 
the drill of the Russians, of which he knew a little ; and 
began, at the same time, to march with much grimace 
across the room. As we stood and enjoyed the scene, 
the Koosh Begee, who was a tall, broad-shouldered Uz- 
bek, looked at us and exclaimed, " All you Firtngees are 
undersized people : you could not fight an Uzbek, and 
you move like sticks." Here followed a conversation on 
the advantages of discipline, which these people may be 
excused for disbelieving, since they have had no good op- 
portunity of judging. The vuier then communicated to us 
that a caravan was preparing for the Caspian Sea, as 
ako for Russia, and that he would take steps to secure 
our protection if we proceeded ; all of which, as well as 
the kindness and great toleration of the man (for an 
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Uzbtk) were most gratifying. He expressed some desire 
to know the state of our finances, and the amount of 
our daily expenditure ; but, little as that was, it was un- 
necessary to tell the whole sum. Our funds were plen- 
tiful, but our agents, who were Hindoos, shuddered at 
being found out in supplying us. We did not leave the 
minister till it was dark ; and he requested the doctor to 
visit one of his children, whose disease had baffled physic 
He found it riekety, and in a very precarious state ; and 
the vizier afterwards heard of its probable end without 
emotion, saying that he had thirteen sons, and many 
more daughters. 

We took an early opportunity <^ visiting the shiine 
near Bokhara, which lies some few miles on the road to 
Samarcand. I thought little of any tomb while journey- 
ing in such a direction ; but I did not deem it prudent to 
sue for permission to visit it with our doubtful character. 
It is only 120 miles from Bokhara; and at Kurshee we 
had been within two marches of it. We were now 
obliged to rest satisfied with an account of that ancient 
dty, the existence of which may be traced to the time of 
Alexander. It was the capital of Timour, and the princes 
of his house passed their winters at it. " In the whole 
habitable world,*' says Baber, "there are few cities so 
pleasantly situated as Samarcand." The city has now 
declined from its grandeur to a provincial tovm of 8,000, or 
at most 10,000, inhabitants, and gardens and fields occu- 
py the place of its streets and mosques ; but it is still re- 
l^uded with high veneration by the people. Till a kin^ 
of Bokhara has annexed it to his rule, he is not viewed 
as a legitimate sovereign. Its possession becomes the 
first object on the demise of one ruler and the accession 
of another. Some of its buildings remain, to proclaim 
its former glory. Three of its colleges are perfect, and 
one of these, which formed the observatory of the cele- 
brated Ulug Beg, is most handsome. It is ornamented 
with bronze, and its bricks are enamelled or painted. I 
bould hear nothing of tiie famous obelisk which he built, 
excepting some crude tradition regarding its erection, 
brick by brick, as the clock struck. There is another 
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college, called Sheredar, of beautiful architecture* The 
tomb of Timour and bis fiuuily still remains ; aiid ^e 
ashes of the eoa|)eror rest beneaUi a lofty dome, the walls 
of which are beautifully ornamented with agate (yushm). 
The situation ot Samarcand has been deservedly praised 
by Asiatics ; since it stands near low hills, in a country 
which is evexy where elMe plain and leveL We are told 
that paper was first manufactured in Samarcand: but 
how great is the change since that article is now supplied 
firom Russia. 

The prohibition to ride did not extend beyond the 
limits of Bokhara ; and our servants had the satisfacti<m 
of riding our ponies to the gate, as we walked by their 
side. When outside the city, we soon reached the tomb 
of Bhawa Deen Nukhsbund, one of the greatest saints 
of Asia, who flourished in the time of Timour. A se- 
cond pilgrimage to his tomb is said to be equal to visit- 
pig Mecca itself. A fair is held neax it once a week, and 
the Bokharees gallop out on donkeys to pay their devo- 
tions. The reigning king, before he succeeded to his 
crown, made a solemn vow to this saint, that if he would 
vouchsafe his assistance, he would visit the shrine eveiy 
week, and walk to it from the city on foot so many times 
annually. His nujesty, I believe, keeps his word ; since 
we met his baggage going out where he would pray and 
rest for the night There are no buildings at the shrine 
that require any description, which is a square elevated 
platform, with a fine mosque and a large college near it. 
It is circumambulated by evexy pilgrim, who kisses the 
inscriptions that set forth its age and date. It is veiy 
richly endowed, and the descendants of Bhawa Deen 
are its protectors. We entered the sacred spot with no 
other ceremonies than leaving our slippers outside. We 
were also taken to visit the holy man who had charge of 
it, and who gave us cinnamon tea, and wished to kill a 
sheep for our entertainment He, however, had so many 
diseases, real or immaginary, that after a detention of 
two hours, we were glad to get out of his domain. He 
was most particular in his enquiries regarding the name 
of tRe saint, and if it had traveled into India and Europe, 
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It was but Asiatic politeness to bear testimony to his re- 
putation ; for Bhawa Deen is really celebrated through- 
out the Mahomedan world, and the pilgrims of Bokhara 
are known at Mecca by the name of Nukhshbundee. I 
observed that this g^eat shrine, and, indeed, most build- 
ings of a similar nature which I saw in my travels, was 
marked with the horns of the rams that had been sacri- 
ficed at the spot. It is said, that they denote power ; and 
it is, perhaps, to this custom that we owe the title given 
to Alexander the Great of Zulkumuen, or two-homed ; 
though we know that he used horns as a son of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

About twenty-five miles north-west of Bokhara, and 
on the verge of the desert, there lie the ruins of an an- 
cient city, called Khojuoban, and which is assigned by 
tradition to the age of thn caliph Omar. Mahomedans 
seldom go beyond the era of their prophet, and this 
proves nothing. There are many coins to be procured 
in this neighbourhood ; and I am fortunate in possess- 
vig several beautiful specimens, which have turned out 
to be genuine relies of the monarchs of Bactria. They 
are of silver, and nearly as large as a half-crown piece. 
A head is stamped on one side, and a figure is seated on 
the reverse. The execution of the former is very supe- 
rior ; and the expression of features and spirit of the 
whole do credit even to the age of Greece, to which it 
may be said they belong. They brought numerous an- 
tiques from the same place, representing the figures of 
men and animals cut out on cornelians and other stones. 
Some of these bore a writing that difiers from any which 
I have before seen, and resembled Hindee. In my search 
after such curiosities, I heard of some petrified stones 
shaped like birds, and about the size of a swallow, found 
in die hills of Budukhshan. I did not see a specimen, 
as the owner was absent from Bokhara. I am the more 
disposed to give credence to the existence of such things, 
since I have seen imiumerable stones of the shape of 
small turtles or tortoises, which were brought from the 
higher ranges of the Himalaya. I could not, however, 
place the same reliance on theur tales of an enchanted 
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and petrified city which was described by the Bokha- 
rees as lying on the south-western comer of the sea- of 
Aral, and between Orgunje and Orenburg. They call 
it ** Barsa-gil-mis ;" which, in Toorkee, means, to go 
and never return ; since such is said to be the fate of 
the curious. In a country which has furnished oriental 
writers with so many metaphors for paradise, and so 
much praise, as Transoxiana, we may expect to hear 
stories which are suited to the Arabian Nights. The 
natives of Bokhara are also firm believers in magic ; but 
they refer to India as the seat of that science. No one, 
however, doubts its existence ; and I found, according to 
them, that the art was daily practised in Surat, where 
the magicians are women, while those of Bengal are 
men. I passed two years in the city of Surat, and two 
happy years they were. I had a large native acquaints 
ance^ and made many enquiries regarding their customs 
and popular opinions ; but I heard, for the first time, in 
Bokhara, that its ladies were magicians. I can at least 
assert that, if they do possess witchery, it consists in 
their own native graces. Distance, I believe, gives coun- 
tenance to most of the fables which gain ground in the 
world. Aboolfuzzul asserted, some 300 years ago, that 
there were men who could eat out one's liver in India ; 
and the opinion has since passed current, and is still be- 
lieved in all the countries of Asia. 

Circumstances of a peculiar nature made me acquaint- 
ed with an Uzbek family of high respectability in Bok- 
hara, and I visited it on Friday. This family had origi- 
nally come from the " Dusht-i-Kipchak," and been settied 
in the country for 150 years : a member of their body 
bad been twice deputed as an ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, for which they enjoyed the high title of Bee. 
They now traded to Russia, and had been considerable 
losers by the conflagration of Moscow, which had not, 
with all its horrors, I believe, been supposed to have car- 
ried distress into the centre of Tartary. I was received 
by these people a la Uzbek, and forced to swallow various 
cups of tea in the middle of a hot day. The Uzbeks 
have a most unsocial custom at a party, for the landlord 
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becomes a senrant, and hands up eveiy didi in person ; 
nor will he himself touch any things till every member 
of the party has finished. They are a kind people, and 
if bigotiy is their predominant failing, it is the fautt of 
education ; I never observed them show it by an attad^ 
on the feelings of others. One may, however, discover- 
it in every act of life, and the whole tenonr of their con- 
versation. We happened to speak 6f the discoveries of 
the Russians, who have recently hit upon some veins of 
gold between their country and Bokhara. One of the 
party remarked, that the ways of God were unsearch- 
able, which had concealed these treasures from the true 
believers, and now revealed them, near the very surfiice 
of the earth, to the kaffirs, or infidels. I smiled ; but it 
was not said in a way that could possibly give offence, 
and is the manner of speaking about EUuropeans lUBong 
themselves. When I left the party to return. home, I 
was much struck with the solemnity with which Friday 
is observed in the streets : it is as rigidly kept as a Sun- 
day in Europe, and, perhaps, moi^ so, for the virtuous 
diocesan of London found of late much to repfehend in 
his fiock of the metropolis. Not a single shop is per- 
mitted to be open till after prayers at one o'clock, and 
all the inhabitants are to be seen crowding to the mosque^- 
arrayed in their best attire. There is a gravity about 
the Mahomedans, and sometibdng in their dress which 
gives an imposing cast to a body of them proceeding to 
the temple of God. 

A month had nearly elapsed since our arrival in Bok- 
hara, and it was necessary to think of moving on our 
journey ; but the route that we should fi^ow became a 
subject of serious consideration, from the troubled state 
of the country. The ati^i which we had in view was, 
to reach the Caspian, «hd the higher up we should land 
on its shores, the better ; but ^ere were difiiculties on 
every side. No caravan had passed from Khiva to the 
Caspian for a year, owing to a blood-feud with the Kir- 
gizzies of the steppe. A Bokhara caravan lay at Khiva, 
and one from Astracan at Mungusluck on the Caspian : 
neither party could advance till some adjustment was 
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made; whieh was more hoped for than expected. How 
much our good fortune predominated, in not accompanj- 
ing this caravan, will hereafter appear. The direct road, 
by the territories of iQiiva to Astrahad in Persia, was 
lilso dosed to us ; for the Khan of Khiva had taken the 
£eld to 4^pose the Persians, and lay encamped in the 
desert south of his capital, whither he oidned all the 
caravans to be conducted. The route by Merve and 
Meshid was open and more safe ; but it appeared adp 
visable for us to pursue the second of these routes, since 
we should se^ a portion of the teiritoiies of Khiva, and 
might then efifect our passage to the frontiers of Persia, 
and ultimately reach &e Caspian sea by the desert of 
the Tooricmuns. All our friends, Hindoo, Armenian^ 
and A^ihan, idissoaded us from encountering the Khan 
of KllfV% who was described as Inimical to Europeans ; 
but, sli|09 we resolved to run ervery risk, and follow the 
route which would lead us upon him, I waited on our 
patron, the vizier, and made him acquainted with our in- 
tentions. He urged our proceeding by a caravan of two 
hundred camels that was just starting for Russia, and 
which would lead us to Troitakat in that country; but 
this did not suit our plans, as the route had been traveled 
by the Russian mission, and we had no wish to enter 
Asiatic Russia, but to reach the Caspian. The vizier 
said he would make enquiries regarding the departuro 
of the caravan ; and as we desired to follow the route 
that would lead us to the frontiers of Persia, he would 
afford us his assistance as frur as lay in his power. The 
caravan only awaited his commands to set out on ite 
journey. 

On the 21st of July, we made our ferewell visit to 
the vizier of Bokhara; and our atndience of leave places 
the character of this good man even in a more favourable 
light than all his previouET kindness*' The Koosh Begee 
is a man of sixty, his eye9 sparkle, though his beard is 
silvered by age; his countenance beams with intelli« 
gence, but it is marked with cunning, which is said to 
be the most striking featuro in his character. He showed 
much curiosity regarding our language ; and made me 
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write the English numbers from one to a thousand in 
the Persian character, as well as the conmion words 
which expressed the necessaries of life. He spent about 
an hour in this lesson, and regpretted that he had no bet- 
ter opportunity of acquiring our language : he then made 
me write his name in English, and, handing it over to 
Doctor Grerard, requested him to read it He recurred 
to the subject of medicine, and was greatly pleased with 
the lever of an instrument for drawing teeth, which was 
explained to him. He fixed it on the wood of the door, 
and wrenched out some pieces of iL He then begged 
that we would return to Bokhara as ** trading ambassa- 
dors," to establish a better understanding and a more 
extended commerce with the country. He. now sum- 
moned the cafilft-bashee of the caravan, and a chief of the 
Toorkmuns, who was to accompany it as a safeguard 
against his tribe. He wrote down their names, families, 
habitations, and, looking to them, said, " I consign these 
Europeans to you. If any accident befidl them, your 
wives and families are in my power, and I will root them 
from the face of the earth. Never return to Bokhara, 
but with a letter containing an assurance, under their 
seal, that you have served them well." Turning to ue^ 
he continued, « You must not produce the ' firman* of 
the king, which I now give you, till you find it neces- 
sary. Travel without show, and make no acquaint- 
ances ; for you are to pass through a dangerous country. 
When you finish your journey, pray for me, as I am an 
old man, and your well-wisher." He then gave each of 
us a dress, which, though far from valuable, was en- 
hanced by the remark, ^ Do not go away empty-handed : 
take this, but conceal it." I thanked the minister, with 
every sincerity, in the name of my companion and my- 
self. He rose, and, holding up his hands, gave us the 
" fatha ;" and we left the house of the Koosh Begee. I 
had not reached home till I was again sent for, andlbund 
the vizier sitting with five or six well-dressed pecpl^. 
who had been evidently talking about us. " Sikunder," 
(as I was always addressed), said* t!ie Koosh Begee, « I 
have sent for you to ask if any one has molested you in 
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this city, or taken money from you in my name, and if 
you leave ub contented." I replied, tbat we had been 
treated as honoured guests ; tluit our baggage had not 
even been opened, nor our property taxed, and that I 
should ever remember, with die deepest sense of grati- 
tude, the many kindnesses that had been shown to us in 
the holy Bokhara. The reply closed all our communi- 
cations with the vizier ; and the detail will speak for it- 
self. I quitted this worthy man with a full heart and 
with sincere wishes, which I still feel, for the prosperity 
of this country. I now examined the firman which the 
vizier gave us ; it was laconic, but still most valuable, 
and it set forth our introduction to his majesty, which 
we had not the good fortune to enjoy. It was in Per- 
sian, and may be thus translated : — 

** At this time, by the will of God, two persons, Fi- 
ringees, take their departure for their own country. It 
is proper that the people at the ferries, as well as the 
governors of towns and districts throughout the king- 
dom, should ofter no hindrance to them, as they set out 
for their country after having seen the king, and with 
his permission." Then follows the seal of Nussier Ool- 
lah. Ameer of Bokhara. 

In the afternoon our camels were laden, and ready to 
take their departure. The last person we saw in our 
house was the landlord, who came running in the bustle 
of preparation to bid us farewell. He brought me a 
handsome and highly wrQught scull-cap as a present : 
nor did I consider it necessary to tell him that a few 
months more would change my costume, and render his 
present useless. I gave him a pair of scissors in return ; 
and we parted with the greatest demonstrations of firiend- 
«hip. The camels preceded us ; and we ourselves, ac- 
companied by an Uzbek acquaintance, took our last walk 
tlu9ugh the streets of Bokhara. We were not to be 
distinguished from the natives of the country, for we had 
adopted their dress and habits, and trimmed our visages 
according to their prejudices. I pushed smartly along, 
and at all times ewced as litUe curiosity as the com- 
mand I had over my countenance would admit of. We 
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excited but little notice; though a Jew, to whom our 
coetume most aaomilated, would nqw and then aak when 
we airiTed. I cannot say that I felt madi i«pfret at dear- 
ing the gates of the city, since we should now be more 
fiee from suspicion, and able both to ride and write. We 
had, indeed, managed to use the pen at night with leaden 
eyes ; but, even then, we did it with fear. We joined 
the caravan about half a mile beyond the dty gate, where 
we bivouacked for the night in a field. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Detentiun of the caravan— Assemblage of merchaDls— Country be- 
iwen Bokhara and the Oxus — Intercourse with the Toorkmuus 
—A Toorkmun acquaintance— Ersaree Toorkmuns— Slavery In 
Toorkistan— Fellow-travellers— Music— Our own party— Ruius 
of Bykund — Alexander's marches— Reply from the Khan of 
OffUDje- Uzbek customs — Preparations for departure— Receive 
letters from India— Reflections. 

Three short marches brought us to the home of the 
cafila-bashee of our caravan ; a small Tillage of twenty 
houses, called Meerabad, and forty miles from Bokhara^ 
in the district of Karakool. What was our disappoint- 
ment to discover, on the eve of prosecuting our journey, 
that the whole of the merchants declined to advance, and 
had taken alarm at the proceedings of the Khan of 
Khiva. That personage, in examining the bales of a 
caravan frorh Persia, discovered some earth from the holy 
Kerbela, which had been packed up with the goods, ac- 
cording to custom, as a spell on their safe transit. But 
the precaution, so much at variance veith orthodox Ma- 
homedamsm, had a very contrary effect The greater 
portion of the goods were plundered ; and, as many of 
our merchants were Persians, at least Shiahs, they re- 
solved to run no risks, and wait either for the withdrawal 
of the army, or an assurance of protection to their pro- 
perty, under the seal of the Khan. The last alternative 
seemed the most probable means of terminating our 
anxiety, and it was discussed in full assemblage. 

The whole of the merchants formed a congress at the 
hut in which we were living; for the vizier had kindly 
made mention of us t6 them. It was a highly amusing 
sight to see these gentlemen, with whip in hand and 
booted, discussing the important topic. Alter some press- 
ing and refusing, one individual was singled out as the 
scribe of a letter to the officer of the Khan of Khiva, 
12* 
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and took his seat in the middle of the assembly. He 
mended his pen^ promised to write in a large hand, and 
begged that but one of the many would dictate. It took 
about half an hour to decide the style of address, which 
was even referred to me ;. but I told the party that I had 
no such knowledge, since, in our language, we addressed 
the highest authorities by a brief title and th^ itame. 
It was at last decided that the document should'be headed 
as a petition; and, with many disputes, the following 
was produced : — ,. ^ ; 

« The petition of the mgeiAnui^ to the Yooz Bashee 
of Merve. We salute foU. with peace ! It has been 
made known to us that iLa.earaiRan, which lately passed 
on its route to Bokhara, has not only been taken, as 
heretofore, but a duty of 4^ tiUas has been levied on 
each camel, and the loads of the merchants have been 
(qpened in the highway, and some of them destroyed. 
On hearing this, two caravans, en route to Meshid, have 
halted from fear, and we now despatch this paper by a 
Toorkmun to inform you. You will render us a service 
by giving him a note telling what duties you will levy 
on us ; and if his highness the Khan of Orgunje (Khan 
Huzrut) has ordered such things, and will offer hin- 
drance to our passing, aOer paying such duties as he had 
been pleased heretofore to accept. When your answer 
reaches us, we will advance and act accordingly. We, 
a body of merchants, salute you !" 

It will be seen that, in matters of importance, the 
Asiatics can camfi to the pmnt, and divest themselves of 
their usual rhodomontade. When the production was 
read aloud, there was a general shout of « Barikilla V* 
(bravo t) and five or six Toorkmuns, wha had taken 
their seats near the door, were then consultejd regarding 
its conveyance. One of them agreed to bring an an- 
swer on the eighth day ; the distance of the {dace being 
60 fursukhs (240 nules). He was to have three tillas 
for his trouble. When this second matter was settled, 
the whole party, holding up their hands, pronounced the 
blessing, and stroked down their bewrds. The affidrs of 
nations could not have engaged an assembly more eam- 
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eftly than tlus ooeupied ike present party. Such graye 
faces, inch ammiseg, such whiffing of tobacco, sach dis- 
putes about the words, such varied opinions about the 
matter: one advocating a measured tone; another a 
supplicatory one ; and a third for a detail of the outs and 
ina of the whole matter. An intelligent man, a Moollah, 
rather §» adtanced in life, had more sense than the 
whole body, and the party at last had the good sense to 
adopt most of his views. Will it be believed, after all 
this serio-comic ilcene, these Rothschilds and Barings 
would not consent to rseWardihe Toorkmun for convey- 
ing the letter 1 they would rath^ wait for a month tfiin 
diminiah their profits ; and it ended in my pajring' the 
money. It appeared to me a matter of surprise that any 
answer should draw them to encounter people whom 
they unanimously considered tyrannical and baiharous. 
A&BT the messenger had been despatched, the whole of 
the principal merchants of the caravan returned to Bok- 
hara, and we were left in an obscure village of Tartaiy, 
to consider whether we should continue in our present 
abode, or return to the capital. We resolved to pursue 
the first course, and made up our minds to our unludcy 
detention. 

In our journey from Bokhara, we had had some op- 
portunities of ad^ng to our knowledge of the country. 
Four or five miles from the city, we entered on a tract 
which was at once the extreme of richness and desola^ 
tion. To the right, the l^nd was irrigated by the aque- 
ducts of the Kghik; and to our left, the dust and sand 
blew over a region of dreary solitude. After traveling 
for a distance of twenty miles, in a W.S.W. direction, 
we found ourselves on the hasalkB oi the river of Bamar- 
cand, which the poets have styled " zara&han," or gold- 
scattering; but we must attribute its name to the in- 
comparable blessings bestowed upon its banks, rather 
than the precious ores which it deposits. This river did 
not exceed the breadth of fifty yards, and was not ford- 
able. It had much the appearance of a canal;, fi)r, a 
little lower down, its waters are hemmed in by a dam, 
and distributed with care among the neighbouring fields 
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The stripe of culdvated land on ekher bank did not ex- 
ceed a mile in breadth, and was often less ; for the de- 
sert pressed closely in upon tha river. The number of 
inhabited places was yet gpreat, and each different settle- 
ment was surrounded by a wall of sun^-dried brick, as in 
Cabool; but the houses were neither so neat nor so 
strong as in that country. At this season (July), every 
cultivated spot groaned under the gigantic melons of 
Bokhara ; many of which were also being transported 
in caravans of camels to the city. The soil of the coun- 
try was varied, but, in the neighbourhood of the river, 
hard and gravelly. I observed that all the pebbles were 
sharp and angular, and differed much from those which 
have been subjected to the influence of water. The di- 
rect course which we were pursuing to the Oxus, led us* 
away from the Kohik ; but, after crossing a belt of sand- . 
hills, about three miles wide, we again descended upon 
it. Its bed was entirely dry ; since the dam of Kara- 
kool, which we had passed, prevents the egress of its 
scanty waters at this season. We found that this river, 
instead of flowing into the Oxus, forms a rather exten- 
sive lake, called « Dengiz"* by the Uzbeks, and close to 
which we were now encamped. The lower parts of the 
river are badly supplied with water, and it is only in 
certain seasons that it flows in the district of Karakool. 
We were now living among the Toorkmuns, who oc- 
cupy the country between the Oxus and Bokhara. They 
only differ from the great family to which they belong 
in residing in permanent houses, and being peaceable 
subjects of the King of Bokhara. About forty different 
** robats," or clusters of their habitations, lay in sight of 
ours ; and we passed nearly a month in their neighbour- 
hood and society without receiving insult or injury, or 
aught, I believe, but their good wishes. In our unpro- 
tected state, this was highly creditable to the natives of' 
Toorkistan. 

In Bokhara, ample scope had been afforded to observe 
the manners and customs of the citizen ; in the country, 

* The Turkish word for the sea. 
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we hid now like opfMUtunilic^ of remarking the habits 
of the peasantzy. To these we were made known 
through the means of the Toorkmnn cbiest, to whom we 
had been introduced at Bokhara. He and the cafila- 
bashee used to appear twice or thrice during the day, 
bringing with them any new acquaintance they might 
have fallen in with at the neighbouring markets ; and 
we sat down and enjoyed our tea together at all hours. 
We thus became acquainted with many <^ the pecu- 
liarities of the Toorkmim tribes ; and, latterly, I really 
began to feel an interest in the affidrs and prospects of 
many of the individuals with whom I had been thns as- 
sociated. The names of tribes and places, which had 
at one time appeared as far beyond my means of enquiry, 
were now within its compass. The Tooikmun chief, 
who was our master of ceremonies on these occasitMis, 
was himself a character: he was accompanying the 
caravan, to instruct his brethren by the way, and pr^ 
vent our being plundered ; but we socm found that he 
himself had no definite ideas of tneum and tuum ; since 
he had ahready appropriated to himself three gold tillas, 
which he had asked of me as part of the hire due to the 
cafila^bashee, who was also a Toorkmun. Emuzzar (for 
that was the name of our firiend) was, however, both 
an useful and amusing companion. He was a tall, bony 
man, about ifty, with a manly countenance, improved 
by a handsome beard, that was whitening by years. In 
early life, he had followed the customs of his tribe, and 
proceeded on «allaman*' (plundering) excursions to the 
countries of the Auzara and Kuzzil-bash ; and some fear- 
ful wounds on his head showed the dangerous nature of- 
that service. EmuisEar had now relinquished the oocu- 
X>ations of his youth and the propenaties of his race. 
But though he had transferred his femily to Merve, as 
civiUsed and reformed Toorkmuns, his aspect and his 
speech were still those of a warrior. He himself had 
for years escorted caravans to Persia and the Caspian ; 
and, under such a conductor, we had many opportuni- 
ties of observing the interesting people of which he was 
a member. The cafUa-bashee was a less sociable poson. 
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and had, besides, much basiness ; but we could not help 
contrasting his indi£ference towards us with the kind in- 
terest of OUT old friend Hyat, Notwithstanding the in- 
junctions of the Vizier of Bokhara, the cafila-bashee left 
us in our secluded residence, and proceeded with his 
camels for a supply of salt to the banks of the Oxus : 
nor had we a single individual except the idle Toorkmun 
chief who cared about us. 

One of the most remarkable of our Toorkmun visi. 
ters was a man of mature age and blunt address. His 
name was Soobham Verdi Ghilich ; which, being inter- 
preted, means « the s-word given by God ;** and his 
complexion was as ruddy as that of a Bacchanal, though 
he declared that he had never indulged in the forbidden 
juice of the grape. He only spoke Toorkee ; and my 
limited knowledge of that language required an interpre- 
ter ; but, after a few visits, we almost understood each 
other, and no visiter was more welcome than Veidi, who 
described, in animated strains, his attacks on the Kuzzil- 
bash, f * We have a proverb," said he, " that a Toork- 
mun on horseback knows neither father nor mother ;" 
and, from a Toorkee couplet, which he quoted with 
energy, we gather the feelings of his race : — 

"The Kuzzil-bashes have ten towers; in each tower 
there is only a Greorgian slave : 
What power have the Kuzzil-bashes 1 Let us attack 
them!" 

Verdi was of the tribe of Salore, the noblest of the 
Toorkmuns ; and he used to declare that his race had 
founded the empire of the Osmanlis in Constantinople. 
There is nothing improbable in the assertion ; and the 
traditions and belief of a people are always worthy of 
record. The Toorkmun shook with delight as I made 
him detail the mode of capturing tiie Kuzzil-bash, and 
sighed that his age now prevented him from making war 
on such infidels. His advancing years had, in a small de- 
gree, tempered his prejudices ; for he added that, if such 
things were contrary to the laws of God and the Koran, 
he did not doubt that the prescribed modicum of fasting 
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and prayer would expiate his sins. Verdi now possessed 
some flocks of sheep and camels; and, since his yean 
did not permit of his continuing his forays, he had de- 
spatched his sons on that service. He would tell me 
that his camels and his sheep were worth so many 
slaves, and that he had purchased this horse for three 
men and a boy, and that one for two girls ; for such is 
the mode of valuing their property. I laughed as the 
robber detailed the price of his animals, and requested 
he would tell me my own worth, if I should become a 
Toorkmun captive ; but we were too good people to be- 
come slaves, he said ; and I did not learn his apprecia- 
tion of us. " Bat,** said I to him, «you do not surely 
sell a Syud, one of the sacred descendants of your holy 
prophet (on whom be peace !), if he fails among the list 
of captives 1"— « What," replied he, « ia the holy Koran 
itself not sold 1 and why should not I dispose of an in- 
fidel Syud, who brings its truth into contempt by his 
heresy 1" These are desperate men; and it is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that they are divided among one ano- 
ther, or greater might be the evils which they inflict on 
their fellow men. This great family o the human race 
roams from the shores of the Caspian to Balkh ; chang- 
ing their place of abode as their inclination prompts 
them. 

The tribe we were now living with is known by the 
name of Ersaree ; and for the first time, in a Mahome- 
dan coimtry, we saw the ladies unveiled : but this is a 
prevalent custom throughout the Toorkmun tribes. In 
no part of the world have I seen a more rude and healthy 
race of damsels in form or feature, though they are the 
* countrywomen of the delicate Ko'xana, the bevntching 
queen of Alexander. Our Toorkmun chief, Emuzzur, 
to dissipate his ennui, fell in love vnth one of these beau- 
ties, and applied to me for a magical spell, which he did 
not doubt I could give him, to secure the girl's affec- 
tions. I laughed at the old man's love and simplicity. 
These ladies wore turbans ; a becoming dress, the mag- 
nitude of which is so increased by their neighbours south 
of the Oxus, that I must reserve my remarks till I enter 
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on their coantiy. The Enarees ha^ most of the ca«- 
tonifl of the Tooifanuiu, though their vicinity to Bok- 
hara contributes to their partial dviliaation. In our ca^ 
raran we had five or six Tooi^muns from the south of 
tiie Ozus ; and if these children of the desert practise 
the virtues of hospitality at home', they do not forget 
that it is their due abroad ; and the Ersarees had, indeed, 
reason to complain of the detention of our caravan. 
Every morning, some one of the party took his sword to 
Ae house of a Toorkmun ; whidi passes among these 
people for the well-known signal ^at the master must 
kill a sheep, and that the strangers will assist him to eat 
it It is impossible to refuse or evade the notice, and the 
feast takes place at night. We were not invited to these 
parties, which were purely Toorimiun; but they would 
frequently send to us some of the cakes of the enter* 
tainment We had many opportunities to mark the 
fair treatment which was given to us by these people. 
' They knew that we were Europeans and Christians, 
and, in speaking of us, they would yet use the term 
** eshan ;" which is the respectful address given to khwa- 
jus and holy characters. A Persian, who visits Tooikis- 
tan, must join his hands when he prays, and give in to 
a few other customs, some of which are not very cleanlj ; 
and for these practices he has toleration and the protec- 
tion of the stat& A Christian has only to speak of Mar 
homedanism with respect, and avoid <Uscus8ions, to ae- 
cure similar treatment The Persian, by his creed, is 
enjoined to f<dlow up sndi conduct <* If there be seventy 
shiahs and one soonee," says their law, •* the whole 
party are to veil themselves on account of that indivi- 
dual." We foimd ourselves constrained by no such or. 
dinanoes, but gladly conformed to the customs of the 
people ; since the prejudices of a nation are althiys en- 
titleid to respect 

Though the village in which we were now residing 
could not boast of more than twenty houses, there were 
yet eight Pennanrshives ; and these unfortunate men ap- 
pear to be distributed in like proporticm throughout the 
country.. They are employed as cultivators, and w«re at 
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this time engaged all day in g<(tib«dng the crop, thoagh 
the thennometer was 96^ within doors. Three or four 
of them were in the habit of visiting us, and I took let- 
ten from them for their friends in Persia, which were 
afterwards delivered. Many slaves save a sufficiency to 
redeem themselves : for the Persian is a sharper being 
than an Uzbek, and does not fail to profit by Ms oppor- 
timities. At Meerabad, two or three slaves had gathered 
sums that would liberate them ; but though they fully in- 
tended to avail themselves of an opportunity to return to 
Persia, I never heard these people, in my different com- 
munications with them, complain of the treatment which 
they experienced in Toorkistan. It is true, that some 
of their masters object to their saying their prayers and 
observing the holidays prescribed by the Koran, since 
such sanctity would deprive them of a porticxi of their 
labour; but they are never beaten, and are clothed and 
fed as if they belonged to the family, and often treated 
with great kindness. The practice of enslaving the Per- 
sians is said to have been unknown before the invasion 
of the Uzbeks ; and some even say that it has not con- 
tinued for an hundred years. A few Bokhara priests 
visited Persia, and heard the three first daliphs publicly 
reviled in that country ; on their return, the s3rnod gave 
their « fiitwa," or command for licensing the sale of all 
such infidels. Sir John Chardin even tells us that, when 
a Persian shoots an arrow, he frequently exclaims, 
<< May this go to Omar's heart'' I myself have heard 
many similar expressions ; and, since the report of the 
Bokhara priests is true^ the Persians have brought their 
present calamities upon themselves. It is said that one 
of the Persian princes, in a late communication with 
the Khan of Orgunje, sent him the four books which 
Mahomedans hold sacred, the Old and New Testament, 
the Psalms of David, and the Koran, begging him to 
point out in which of these holy books the laws of slavery, 
as practised against the Persians, were to be found. The 
Khan solved the difficulty by replying, that it was a cus- 
tom from which he had no intention of departing ; and, 
as the Persians do not possess power to suppress it, it is 

VOL. II. — is 
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likely to continae to the detriment and disgrace of their 
country. It has been obserred, that Mahomedan slavery 
diifeiB widely from that of the negroes, nor is the re- 
mark mitrue ; but the capture of the inhabitants of Per- 
sia, and their forcible exile among strangjers, where 
neither their creed or prejudices are respected, is as odious 
a violation of human rights and liberties as the AMcan 
slave trade. 

If the customs and manners of the people among 
whom we were residing afforded an interesting subject of 
observation, there were also a few individuals belonging 
to the caravan who deserve mention, and who, like our- 
selves, had remained in preference to returning to Bok- 
hara. These people were natives of Merve in the desert, 
or, rather, descended from the colony of that people, who 
were forcibly marched to Bokhara by Sha Moorad, about 
forty years ago, and now form the most industrious por- 
tion of the population. They were not men of condi- 
tion, and amused themselves in a manner purely Orien- 
tal, passing most of their leisure hours in tellixig stories 
and imitating the state and cirtems^adoe of the King of 
Bokhara. One enacted thr pArt of royalty ; another pe- 
titioned ; a third punished ; and they passed one whole 
day in this manner with an unintierrupted flow' of mirth. 
Boys would have quarreled before evening ; but when 
that time arrived, these people assembled outside to- hear 
a guitar and some Toorkee songs. The style of perform- 
ance differed from what I have seen in any country ; the 
singer places himself dose in front of the musician, se 
that their knees touch, and the sound, as it were, is con- 
veyed to him by a living^ conductor, when he sends forth 
his notes. The Toorkee is a warlike language, and har- 
moniously sonorous. The bard, I was told, was singing 
of love, the theme of every clime. 

The condition of our own little p«tty, perhaps, af- 
forded as much ground for curiosity zjad reflection as the 
strange people among whom we were jiving. At dusk 
in the evening we would draw forth our mats and spread 
them out, and huddle together, master and servant, to 
cook and eat within the limited circle. In a remote 
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country, and in an obscure Tillage of Tartary, we slept in 
the >open air, lived without an escoTt, and passed weeks 
without molestation. Before one has encountered such 
scenes, the vagpue and indefinite ideas formed of them 
give rise to many strange thoughts ; but when Bmao^ 
them they appeared as nothing. In every place we vi- 
sited we had been in tlie power of the people, and one 
cross-brained fool, of which every country has many, 
might have destroyed at once all our best laid plans and 
schemes. We mixed with the people, and our continued 
collision placed us in constant danger : but yet we had 
happily escaped it alL A chain of circumstances, for- 
tuitous, indeed, and for which we could not but feel sen- 
sibly grateful, with the tranquil state of the countries 
through whidi we passed, had been the great cause of 
our good fortune ; for confidence and prudence, though 
they be the foremost requisites of a traveller, avail 
not in a country that is torn by factions and rebellion. 
Experience, alsO) proved that some of the plans which 
had been adopted for tiie journey were to be regretted, 
since it was much less difficult to personate the character 
of an Asiatic than I had ever believed. The people we 
had seen were not of an inquiring turn ; but, if satisfied 
thatsuclit'a plan were feasible, I was also convinced that 
it would have afforded a far less share of enjoyment. 
W» had run few risks from the limited nature of our 
baggage, though our cooking pots, few as they were, 
made me sometimes deplore the propensities of our coun- 

. try. We were, indeed^ living as Asiatics, and had many 
A hearty dinner from the '^kabobs'' of the bazaar; but 

■ my faithful Hindostanee, once my head servant, but 
now my cook and factotum, used, I suppose, to remem- 
.ber the more palatable diimers he had seen me eat, and 
get thihgs from the bazaar which might betray us. We 
repeatedly prohibited these luxuries : but even in Bok- 
hara w0 have had a breakfast of fish, eggs, coffee, pre- 
serves, and trait, though it must not be believed that we 
always fkred so sumptuously. Our party had consider- 
ably diminished since I last described it on the Indus ; 
one of the Indians had retraced his steps from Cabool, 
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and the chillmg blasts of Hindoo Koosh had frightened 
the doctor's servant, who was a native of Cashmere. 
Otherwise we had to bear the most ample testimony to 
the patience and perseverance of those we had chosen. 
Of these the most remarkable was Mohun Lall, the Hin- 
doo lad from Delhi, who exhibited a buoyancy of spirit 
and interest in the undertaking most rare in an Indian. 
At my request he kept a minute journal of events ; and 
I venture to believe, if hereafter published, that it will 
arrest and deserve attention. On his route to Bokhara 
his tale had run, that he was proceeding to his friends in 
that country, and, as we had passed that city, he was 
now joining his relatives at Herat! The native sur- 
veyor, poor Mahomed Ali, whose loss I have since had 
to deplore, generally traveled as a pilgrim proceeding to 
Mecca, holding little or no open communications with 
us. In OUT retired stay at Meerabad, and under the azure 
and serene sky of night, it was impossible to suppress 
many a reflection, heightened, I beUeve, by the pleasing 
nature of the climate, and Uie success which was at- 
tending our endeavours. 

In the neighbourhood we did not fiiil to extend our in- 
quiries for antiquities, and were fortunate enough to frdl 
upon the ruins of Bykund; which I find to be one of 
the most ancient cities of Toorkistan. It lies about 
twenty miles from Bokhara, and appears to have been 
once watered by an extensive aqueduct, of which the re- 
mains may now be traced. In a manuscript histoiy of 
the country, called Nursukhee,* which I purchased at 
Bokhara, it is ^described as a ci^ which is older than that 
capital, and to have been formed of a thousand ** robats," 
or clusters of villages. It is also said to have had many 
merchants, who traded to China and on the ocean ; 
though the word which is used " durya," may also mean 
the Oxus. In after times, or about the 24th year of the 
Hejira, it is said that, when a native of Bokhara went 
to Bagdad, he explained himself by saying that he was 

* I have given this work to the Oriental Translation 
Committee of London. 
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an inhabitant of BykuncL The histoij goes on to de- 
scribe it 88 a most substantial dty, which suffered much 
from the infidels of the northern countries, who invaded 
it in the cold season. At length, Arslan Khan built a 
palace here, and improved its aqueducts; ilnd, during 
this, a circumstance occurred that bears a resemblance to 
Hannibal's passage of the Alps. Bykund, it appears, 
was built on a hillock, which was so hard as to resist the 
implements of the artificers. They, therefore, moistened 
it with vineg^ and butter, and in the end it yielded to 
their . perseverance, since they dug a whole fursukh 
through it ; which is a distance of about three and a • 
half English miles. The modem town of Byjcund is 
deserted, and the walls of some of its buildings are the 
only remnants of its former greatness. Since every 
thing before the Hejira is fiible with the Mahomedans, 
we must look to other works and languages for a history 
oi Bykund, the seat of Afrasiab and the ancient kings 
of Toorkistan. I fiadled in procuring any of its relics; 
nor could I search with safety. 

We, perhaps, have not come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion regarding the ruins of Bykund, and we may not 
be more successful in elucidating some of the passages 
of the historians of Alexander ; but there are a few iacXB 
regarding the river of Bokhara, or Ihe Kohik, which de- 
serve notice. It is always mentioned by the Greeks un- 
der the name of Polytimetus, and is thus described by 
Arrian : — *< Though it carries a full stream, it sinks from 
the sight, and hides Hts stream in the sand." Gurtius 
tells us, on the other hand, that « it was received into a 
cavern, the subterraneous torrent rushing on with a 
noise indicating its course." The termination of this 
river, as given in our maps, is not in accordance with 
fiust, since it is represented as falling into the Oxus ; 
while it really deposits its waters in a lake, as has been 
before observed.* In a great portion of the year the 
supply is too scanty to force the passage, and it loses it- 

* I now find that it is correctly given in the Russian 
13* 
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self in tandfl. I venture, therefore, to observe, that we 
here verify the text of Anian, who states it to be lo9t in 
the tandt ; while, on the other hand, we have no con- 
tradiction to CurtiuB, who leads its waters ini^ a caroem 
or lake,— the modem ** Dengiz," which is about twenty- 
five miles long. The village in which we were residing 
stood therefore on classical ground, since we are informed 
tiiat Alexander, after his detachment had been cut up by 
Spitamanes, followed him to where the Polytimetus 
loses itself in the sands of the desert, the scene of that 
disaster. It required every classical association to dispel 
the weariness of our protracted stay in this small hfliin- 
let Another passage in Curtius, and of a striking nap 
ture, deserves a more particular mention, since I have 
met with one of similar import in a Persian manuscript, 
descriptive of Bokhara, which I procured in the country. 
When Alexander had marched into the district of Bazfr- 
ria, which is supposed to be the modem Bokhara, or to 
lie in that direction, the following sentence occurs: — 
<* Of the barbarous splendour prevailing in these parts, 
there is no stronger mark than the extensive forests, in 
which are shut up untamed beasts of the grandest kind. 
A spacious wood, in which numerous unfailing springs 
give cheerfulness to the scenery, b selected, encompassed 
with a wall, and interspersed with towers for the recep- 
tion of the hunters. In one park, it was said, that the 
game had remained undisturbed during four generations. 
Alexander, entering it with his whole army, commanded 
that the beasts throughout it should be rouiied from their 
lairs."«>B. 8. c. i. This is the excursion in which Alex- 
der encountered the lion : but the king of the forest does 
not now iidiabit Transoxiana. The Persian paragraph, 
to which I have alluded, runs thus : — 

« This is the account of Shumsabad, which was here 
built by King Shumsoodeen. He purchased a tract of 
country half a fursung in extent, and laid it out in gar- 
dens, orchards, and houses of surpassing splendour ; and 
he dug canals and aqueducts, and expended a great sum 
of money ; and he called the place Shumsabad. In ad- 
dition to this he constructed a preserve for animals, and 
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boonded it by walls which were a mile in extent: he 
brought pigeons and birds of every description, as well 
as all the domestic animals, and placed them in this pre- 
serve ; and he likewise introduced the wild beasts of the 
field, — ^the wolf, the fox, the hog, the deer, the neelghaee, 
&C. &c : and those which were tame he separated from 
those that were wild; and the latter he enclosed by higher 
walls, that they might not escape. When King Shum- 
soodeen died, his brother, whose name was Khizr Khan, 
succeeded him ; and he added to the buildings of Shum- 
sabad, and increased the number of the animals in the 
preserve which his brother had constructed." The work 
from which this extract is taken presents us with some 
carious information regarding the early condition of the 
countiy about Bokhara : it expressly denominates it the 
Valley of the Sogd, and as luiving been at one time a 
^ hunting thicket In the amusements of Shumsoodeen, 
Jong after the age of the Greeks, we still discover a relish 
for the ** barbarous splendour*' which called for the no- 
tice of the historians of Alexander. 

About midnight, on the 10th of August, when we had 
almost despaired of the return of our messenger to the 
Orgunje camp, we were roused from sleep by the shout 
of « Ullaho Acbar" from five or six Toorkmuns. They 
accompanied their coimtryman with the joyful informa- 
tion, that the chief of Orgunje would not offer any ob- 
stacles to the advance of our caravan. A dirty scrap of 
paper from the yooz-bashee contained the information, 
the authenticity of which I had no desire to question. 
The solemn shout which awoke us in the dead of night 
might have at one time excited our alarm; but we now 
knew that it was nothing more than the blowing, which all 
Uzbeks and Toorkmuns invariably give to any one they 
approach. In other Mahomedan countries this is confined 
to the ceremonies on the death of a relative; but in 
Toorkistan religion is mingled with every afiair of life. If 
a person visits you, he begins with the " fatha," or the 
opening verse of the Koran, happily abridged to an 
<( ullaho !*' and a stroke of the beard ; if you are to 
travel, all jrour friends come and give you the « &tha ;" 
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if you take an oath, all the party present say tJie « fiu 
tha ;** if you meet an acquaintance, you say the << fatha ;*' 
and such good people nevei, of course, finish a meal 
without it One would really believe the Uzbeks to be 
the most religious people on the face of tlie earth, utter- 
ing as they do the sacred texts of their fjBtith on the most 
trivial occasions. We seated the Toorkmun and his 
friends, and heard the news of the Orgunje aimy, and 
the prospect of our safe passage among them. We re- 
fres'hed die messenger with tea and a hookah, which . I 
called for with persevering attention, since no person in 
Toorkistan must ever exceed a single whiff of the same 
pipe, which is immediately handed to his neighbour and 
circulated through the assembly. We settled in our 
small congress that the Toorkmun had better proceed to 
Bokhara, and convey the tidings to the merchants of the 
caravan. He gave us a frightful account of the desert 
south of the Oxus, and the great difficulties of finding 
the road, which was now hidden by clouds of sand that 
were disturbed by the wind. I neeid not me9tion his ad- 
ventures, since we ourselves were about to enter on that 
inhospitable region. We, however, took his advice, and 
hired two extra camels, which were to be the bearers of 
six skins of waters, the supply which was deemed neces- 
saiy to store before we took leave of the Oxus. 

Our stay near Karakool had now been prolonged to 
the middle of August, and were I not more anxious to 
enter on other matters, I might here give some account 
of this region of lamb skins, supplying, as it does, the 
whole of Tartary, China, Persia, and Turkey. The ca- 
ravan soon collected once more at our quarters ; and on 
the morning of the 16th of August, there appeared 
about eighty camels to prosecute their journey to the 
Oxus, all of them laden vdth the precious skins of the 
little district of Karakool, where we had passed nearly a 
month, among Toorkmuns and shepherds, who talked of 
nothing but fleeces and markets. Among the arrivals 
from Bokhara, we were agreeably surprised and de- 
lighted to find a small packet to my address, the contents 
of which consisted of tiiree newspapers and a most kind 
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letter from my friend M. Allard, at Lahore. The packet 
had been three months m coming, and afforded us inde- 
flcribable pleasure, after our long ignorance of what was 
passing in the world. We had not seen a newspaper 
since crossing the Indus in the middle of March, and 
were now indebted to a foreigner for those which we 
had received. In one of the papers it was curious 
enough to observe a long paragpraph regarding the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Moorcroft, who preceded us in diese coun^ 
tries. We learned from it, that the world were deeply 
interested in the lands where we now scjoumed, and 
that the Geographical Society of London had resolved 
on rescuing the papers of the traveller from oblivion that 
f>ortion of which tiiey had already published under the 
superintendence of a high name.* With these dreum- 
stances before us, and even in the absence of any com- 
munications from our own countrymen, we had a pleasing 
reflection that we should not be forgotten in our wander, 
ings. It was impossible, however, to rid ourselves of all 
remembrance of the fate of the unfortunate traveller on 
whose footsteps we had so long trod, placed as it was 
again in more vivid colours before us, and from a quarter 
that we least of all expected. 

* The Hon. M. Elphiostone. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Journej to tlie Oxos—SteAd hiils— Fref^zing.of the Oxos— Mean- 
ness of iratlve traders— TbvOziis^^xus of AlexaDdei|{B bistori. 
sn»— Churjonree : Its bazanr— The ^etert— Slaves— The caravan 
— WeU of Balgbooes-^Dangers of ibe desert— Seerab— Camel's 
mnk— /To eastern caravan—OocKbooee and wandering Toork- 
muns— Ruins of castle*— Moorghab— Remarks on the desert — 
A Toorkman camp^Orgunje officers— PreoBrioos situation. 

At mid-day, on the 16th of August, we commenced 
oar ratrcfa on the Ozub, which was about twenty-seven 
miles distant After journeying for ten miles, we halted 
in the evening at a small village, and set Out at mid^ht 
for the river, under a bright moon. For a great part of 
the night our route led us among vast Mda of soft sand, 
formed into ridges which- exactly resemhifid, in colour 
and appearance, those on the verge of the ocean* The 
belt of thoM sand-hills, which lie between Bokhara and 
the Oxus, varies in breadth froAi twelve to fifteen miles. 
Tliey were utterly destitute of vegetation. There was a 
remarkable uniformity in their forma^on : the whole of 
them preserved the phape and form of a horse-shoe, the 
outer rim presenting itself to the north, the direction 
from which the winds of this country blow. On this 
side the mounds sloped, while the interior of the figure 
was invariably precipitous ; but lootfe sand will ever take 
its position from the prevailing winds^ None of the hills 
exceeded the height of fifteen or twenfy lieet, and they 
all rested on a haid base. " The wind Was high, and Uie 
particles of sand moved from one mound to another, 
wheeling in Ihe eddy or interior of the semicircle, and 
having now and then, particularly under the rays of tho 
sun, much the look .of water : an appearance, I imagine, 
which has given rise to the opinion of moving sands in 
a desert The thermometer, which had risen to 100^, 
feU at night to 70^ among the sand-hills ; and I have al- 
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ways observed that the vicismtudes of cold and heat are 
greatest among sand. About an hour after the sun had 
risen, we exchanged this dreaiy route for verdant fields, 
irrigated \ry the Oxus ; and, after winding among them 
-for about fbur miles, encamped on the verge of the river, 
where we hid ourselves firom the sun's rays under the 
panniers of our camels. 

We had come down upon the Oxus at Betik, which 
is opposite to Chaijooee, and one of the greatest ferries 
between Persia and Toorkistan. THen» was, theiefbre, 
every facility for crossing, and the beasts and baggage 
were thrown into boats, and soon transported to the op- 
posite bank. The Csumer of f^e customs kifted his sheep, 
and invited most of the inerchahts to partake of his fare. 
He enqaired very particularly regs^ding'us, and re- 
quested a sight of our passport. He th^n waited on us 
in person with ^ eouple nf melons and some cakes, which 
we sat d^wn and enjoyed along with him and his party 
on ^e banks of Ihe liver, aftd, I believe, mutually amused 
each other. This individoa! sientioned« in, the course of 
eonventttion, that the Oxus had been last year fi^zen over 
from shkm to shore, and that the caravans passed it on 
the ice. This is rather «i) unfrequent occurrence, and 
gave rise to a grave point of discussion and decision for 
the Mahomedan doctors. The farmer had agreed to pay 
• 100 tillas a month, as the. rent of his ferry; but since 
the river was passable on the ice, his boats were useless, 
and ha lost by the farm. He proceeded to Bokhara, and 
tttged his case to the king, requesting at the same time 
his royal sanction to levy a tax on the travellers.- ** That 
is impossibly" said his majesty and his advisers, « unless 
tike farmer consents to beccmie answerable for the blood- 
money of -any person who may fall through the ice and 
perish." The learned reply of the king is applauded for 
its wisdoih, and met with the approbation of every per- 
son but the farmer himself, who had to pay the full 
amount of his contract I will observe, first, that, as the 
contractor is- not answerable for the lives of passengers 
In his'boat, he could not be answerable for them on the 
ice. Secondly, That, since he contracted with Uie king 
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for the twelve months, he should either have heen re- 
lieved from payment during the time of the fireezing <if 
the river, or, at all events, allowed to levy a toU on the 
passengers. The law, however, is fruitful of interpreta- 
tion in every countiy : and the King-of Bi^Lhara, while 
he protected his treasury from loss, had likewise the cre» 
dit of appearing solicitous about the lives of the faithful. 

As we were preparing to embark, I had an example 
of the meanness of native traders, of which I have had 
before and since many concurring proofis. Our boat had 
no horses to drag it across, and it was proposed that we 
should hire them ; to which I gave a rea^ assent, say- 
ing, that we should be happy to contribute our sWe of 
the expense. The reply was unsatisfiictory, sinee thejr 
wished we should bear it all ; but this wa^ peremptorily- 
refused, and we embarked without the horses, thou^ the 
share of each person would not have amounted to a quar- 
ter of a rupee, and one of ^e merchants possessed goods 
that were valued at 3000 tillas. From terror, they were 
not so sparing of the name of the Deity, while on tlib - 
water, as, on land, they had been of theb money ; ha% 
these invocations cost them nothing, and the hon^es- 
would have reduced their profits. The qierchants of this 
country have none of the liberal noticms of the same clam 
of people in Europe ; and I am disposed .to attribute it 
to their superintending in person the sale of their goods, 
and witnessing every outlay which u incurred on their 
account We crossed the Oxus in safety, wi^oat horses ; 
and I did not regret the opportunity that had presented 
itself, to show our fellow-voyagers that we were as poor 
in our purses as in our dress and ccmdition. One indi- 
vidual, a Persian, actually sickened at the thought of 
crossing the Jihoon without horses, and transferred him- 
self to another boat with oars, where he gave the iadlor* 
a bribe of a rupee to row him speedily across. He arrived, 
with a pale fiice, to. receive our congratulations on hift 
bravery ; but this individual turned out, in the end, one 
of our best friends. 

We found the stream of the Oxus with a breadth of 
650 yards, and in some places 25 and 29 feet deep ; so 
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tfaktit W8» both nairower and deeper than at the point 
at which we had before croased it. Its banks were much 
depreasedy and oompletBly OTergrown with a rank weed, 
which chokes the aquedncta. 8omer fish of an enormous 
fiize, weighing from fiT« to six hundred pounds, are pro- 
cured in this river, a kind of dogfish^ which are used as 
food by the Uzbeks. Across the Oxus, we found our- 
aelvas about six miles distant from the town of Charjooee, 
winch was in sight. For the first time, this noble river 
was turned to the purposes of navigation, since there is 
a eommerdal communication kept up, by means of it, be- 
tween that place and Orgunje. 

The Oxus is particularly mentioned under ihat name 
fay the histoiians of Akxander, though it appears to have 
been ever unknown by such a title to the Asiadics, who 
caH it Jihoon and Amoow We learn firom the ancient 
atB^KHns, that Alexander ^proadied this nver firom Bai>* 
tia, or Balkh, by a eountiy '< which exhaled the power 
of a summm sun, and torrefied the sands.'' The dl»- 
tanpe between Bactra and the river is even coirectly 
Stated at 400 stadia, and we have no fables regarding the 
breadth of the river. Arrian, who fellows Aristobulus^ 
tells that the Oxus was six furlongs broad, and in that 
part oflts course we have deeeribed it with a magnitiid» 
el 828 yards. The very topography of the river's bank 
may, I almost think, be tntced in Curtius ; for th^e aici 
lov and pedced hillocks near that pass of the Oxus ; and 
we are told that Alexander caused fires to be lit on the 
Id^ gronnd, " that the distressed in the rear might per- 
oeive they were not fiir from the camp." There are no 
hillodu below Kilet Curtius teUs us that the Oxua 
was a muddy river, that bore much slime along with it ; 
and I found that one fortieth of the stream is clay swh 
pend^. in the water. What an approximaticHi to the 
name of Maricanda in the modem city of Samarcand. It 
ia deseribed as bein^ seventy stadia in circumforenee ; 
and tee haoro seen ^t modem Bokhara exceeds ei|^ 
]&Bgiirii mUes, or about sixty^four of the Grectan stadit. 
What an untiix^e have we not of the c^taneter of these 
nations in nmote ages. ^ They exercised robbery, and 

voj^. II. — 14 
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lived by spoS/' These are &e Uteral words of the latf^ 
toriaa : and they explain to us the getfuine manners of 
the* people, be ihey Hun, Scythian, Goth^ Tataz, Tooii^ 
or TooriLoaun. Lower dowiv the river, we have the 
name of the country ruled by Pharsamanee, which iff 
called Chorasmi, and in which the kingdom of Kharasm, 
subverted by Jengis, is easily recognised. Higher up, 
we have a description of Parstacs, which was a moun- 
tainous region, as we learn from the mention of fir trees,- 
and the formidable " rock of Chorienes." This is that 
hill country of Karatageen, as vre discover from the simi- 
larity of its name and position. In Zeriaspes, vre havcv. 
1 think, Shuhr Subz : and I could continue to mulliply 
the coincidences, but I doubt if the subject would excite 
general interest 

In the morning we moved up to Charjooee, which la 
all our maps is erroneously set down on the northern 
bank of the Ozus. The place is governed by a Kalmuk,. 
and is pleasantly situated on the verge of culture and de- 
solation, with a pretty fort that jcrowns a hillock, and 
overlooks the town. It is said to have resisted the aims 
of Timour ; but its present condition would not impress 
one with any great notions of its strength, or that con- 
queror's power. The people of Chaijooee do not exceed 
4000 or 5000 souls ; but a great portion of its p^ula- 
tion vnmder up and down the Oxus during the hot 
months. We halted here for four days, since it vras the- 
last inhabited spot of civilisation between Bokhara and 
Persia. The market day, or baaaar, occurred during our 
stay ; and I proceeded along with Emuzzar, the Toork- 
mun, to see the ass^nblage, in which I passed quite un- 
noticed. I sauntered through the bazaar, much more 
amused vrith the people than the wares they- were sell- 
ing, which were in every respect poor. There were 
knives, saddles and bridles, cloth, and horsecloths,, of na^ 
tive manu&cture ; but the only articles of Euxo/peaiL fa- 
bric were a few beads, and chintz scullcaps,. which latter 
were purchased very readily. There were also lanterns, 
ewers, and copper pots, in considerable numbers ; and 
the venders of many of these retailed their goods «a 
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honebachf and all tlie pnrehaflers were mounted. No 
veraon erer attends the bazaar in Toorkiatan but on 
honeback ; and on the present occasion ^ere was not a 
female to be seen, Teiled or Qn'veiled. Most of the peo- 
]de were Toorkmons of the Oxus, dressed in high sheep- 
skin caps, like the natives of Orgunje. There were about 
3000 or 3000 people in the bazaar ; but there was very 
little bustle and confusaen, though there was much holik 
ei buying and selling. The custom of having market 
days is uncommon in India and Cabool, but of universal 
use in Teorkistan ; it perhaps gives a stimulus to trade, 
and is most convenient : since all the people of the coun- 
tiy, for miles round, assemble on the occasion. Every 
person seems to think it incumbent on him to be present. 
The different articles are arranged in separate parts of the 
bazaar, with as much regularity as in Bokhara itself: 
here you mif^ buy grain, there fruit: h«re is meat, 
theve is -clo^, 'dec The streets jure so narrow, that the 
basoaar is generally held at one end of the eountry towns ; 
and such was the case at Charjooee ; so that fruit, grain, 
or any thing which requires to be displayed, is spread out 
. on thie ground. The bazaar lasts firom ^ven to four 
o'clock, which is the hottest time of the day. 
^ The wants of all had been suppUed during our stay at 
Charjooee ; every one was ready to move, and every 
akin, pot, and pitcher was filled to the brim, from the 
canals of the Oxus. At noon on the 22d we commenced 
our march, and, before we had traveled a distance of two 
miles, entered upon the great desert which separates the 
kingdoms of Iraii and Tooran. The mode of traveling 
in Toorkistan is to start at mid-day, and march till sun- 
set ; and, after a couple of hours' rest^and the indispensa- 
ble cup of tea, to resume the task, and advance to the 
stage, which is usually reached at daylight. We made 
the usual evening halt, and then traveled till sunrise, 
when we reached Karoul, a well of brackish water, thirty 
fieet under ground, and lined with branches of trees, at 
which we halted, a distance of twenty-two miles from 
Cbaijooee. The whole tract presented to our view was 
a dreary waste of sand-hills, but by no means so desti- 
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tate of vegetation and underwood as on the northern 
bank of the Oxua. They, however, occurred in the same 
•ucoeidon and formation tm have been there dMcribed ; 
they were quite soft, but the sand was not dusty, and 
the camels slid down them with their burthens. Hete 
and there we came up<»i a sheet of indurated clay, as if 
the sand-hills here also rested on a base of that kind. In 
these hollows, and on the brow f£ the hills, we found a 
shrub like tamarisk, called ** kasura,'' also a kind of grass, 
or bentf called ** salun.'' There were likewise two thorny 
shrubs, called «ku2xdL" and «karagfaan,"^ neither of 
them the common camel thorn, but on which the camda 
delighted to browse. There was no water throughout 
die whole march, and no signs of inhabitants but a ruined 
fort, that had once served as a look-out from the Oxus. 
The. Indian deserts of Jaysulmeer and Parkur sank into 
insignificsBoe beforo this vast ocean of sand. No sight 
is mmre imposing than a desert : and the eye rests with 
a deep interest on the long line of camels, as it winds its 
crooked .courw through the frightful waste. The simik 
of a slup in the ocean and a camel in the desert may bo 
hackneyed, but it is just The objects animate impart a 
strong interest to inanimate nature. 

In the middle of our march through the desert, we met 
seven unfortunate Persian slaves, who had been captured 
by the Toorkmuns, and were now on their road to Bokha^ 
ra, where they would be sold. Five of ihem were chained 
together, and trod their way through the deep sand. 
There was a general shout of compassion, as the caravan 
passed these miserable beings ; and the sympathy did not 
fail to affect the poor creatures themselves. They cried, 
and gave a longing look, as the last camel <^ the caravan 
passed tp their dear native country. The camel on which 
I rode happened to be in the rear, and I stayed to hear 
dieir tale of woe. They had been seized by the Toork* 
muns at Ghaeen, near Meshid, a few weeks before, when 
the culture of their fields had led them beyond ths 
threshold of their homes. They were weary and thirst/^ 

* I can only give the native names. 
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and I gave them all I could — a angle melon : a ciTility, 
little as it was, whicb was received with gratitude. What 
ft frightful notion must not these unfortunate hemgs have 
entertained of the country they were entering, after their 
travels in such a desert. The Toorkmuns evince hut 
little compassion for their Persian slaves ; and what other 
treatment is to he expected from men who pass their lives 
%i selling human bdngs ! They give them hut a scanty 
supply of feed and water, that they may waste their 
«trength and prevent -their escape : hut heyond this the 
Toorkmnn inflicts no other iHs. The tales which have 
been circulated of their cuttingihe sinew of the heel, and 
of their passing a cord round the coHar bone, are at va- 
riance with truth, since these blemishes would dimmidi 
<he value ef the slave; These unfortunate captives suffer 
a «raoh heavier calamity, — they lose their liberly. 

As we reached our halting-ground in the morning, we 
had now an opportunity of observing the number and 
composition of the caravan. There were upwards of 
eighty camels, and about 150 persons, several of them 
men of the first respectability, who accompanied their 
merchandise to the markets of Persia. Some traveled in 
panniers placed on camels ; others rode, isome on horses, 
many on donkeys ; but every person, even the meanest, 
had some kind of conveyance. The horsemen preceded 
the eamels ; and, stretdung themselves out on tiie sand 
with their bridles in their grasp, stole a few moments' 
sleep, till the caravan overtook them. The scene was 
altogether curious and novel. Among the party there 
were eight or ten Persians, who had pased many years 
of slavery in Tooikistan, and, after purchasing their 
liberty, were now returning by stealth to their homes, 
'niese people were detighted with our enquiries : and, 
in the journey, many of them became attached to us. 
They- would bring melons ; kill a sheep ; draw water ; 
' and' were always at hand. Some of them had been no 
less than three times captured, and as often had they re- 
deemed themselves ; for the Uzbeks are readily imposed 
upon and cheated by their slaved, who make money in 
Mrvice. I comrersed witii several of them ; and it was 
14* 
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equally painful to kear their past aufferinga and preaent 
anxiety. Their influential countrymen in the caravan 
had put several of them in charge of a portion of their 
merchandise, that they might he the less noticed, and 
considered rather as traders than emancipated slaves; lor 
a Persian merchant in a caravan is generally safe. In 
spite of all this arrangement, some hard-hearted wretches 
had told tales on the banks of the Oxus ; one individual 
had been forced to return to Bokhara ; and some of the 
others had crossed with difficulty. One single hint to 
the people of Orgunje would, in all probability, yet aixest 
their further progress ; but every one had been weU tu- 
tored. What must be the feelings of s<nne of these men 
as they approach Penda. One of them told me that he 
had had a wife and a numerous family when sold into 
captivity, twenty-two years before ; of whom he had not 
heard any account since that period. If any of them are 
alive, the parent will show himself among them as an 
^yparition from the tomb. Another of these unfortunate 
individuals had a tale which was not less touching. He 
had been seized alon|r with his family, and, indeed, all 
the inhabitants of his village^ near Toorshish : and de- 
livered up, by one of the Khorasan chiefs, to the Tooxk- 
muns, who drove, on this occasion, upwards of a hundred 
people to Bokhara. At Maimunu, which is on the roac^ 
they were disposed of to other Toorkmuns, and at Bokhara 
finally sold. There this unfortunate man saw his wife 
sold to one, his daughter and son to others, and himself 
to a difEerent person. A humane man, hearing of his 
misfortunes, released him, since he believed it good in 
the sight of God ; and the poor fellow lurked in Bokhara^ 
like a bird near its nest that is robbed, in hopes of relies 
ing the other members of his &mily. He had failed, 
and was now traveling into his own country, to excite 
the compassion and pity of those who had known him in 
his prosperity. It would harrow up a man's heart, to 
listen to all the tales of the woe which is inflicted upon 
mankind by these plundering Toorkmuns. 

In marching from Karoul, we quitted the high road of 
the caravans, which leads to Merve, and proceeded i 
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ward into the deaeH, by a way that k altogether unfre- 
quented. We had no opinion in the selection of such a 
route, since the officer who coitunands the Org:unje army 
aent a messenger to direct our camp. We were thus 
thrown into the jaws oi the lion, but were helpless ; and 
the mercbuits appeared to regret it more than ourseNes. 
AfW the usual halt, we readied the well of Balghooee 
twenty-fonr miles distimt, on the morning of the 23d. It 
was a small and siiigle well, about four feet in diameter, 
as deep as that at Karoul ; and the Toorkmuns only dis- 
cohered it after a tigsag search of some hours. We soon 
emptied it, (for the water was good,) and had to wail a 
mgh% till it again filled. 

In this march the desert was oveigrown with brndb* 
wood, but the tract was entiiely destitote of water; and 
a few rats, lizards, and beetles, with het-e and there a so- 
fitaiy bird, were its only inhafaitantB. Some of the sand- 
hills now attained the height of sixty feet : but at that 
eleration they are invariably bare of all vegetation : which, 
I suppose, cannot thrive in such an exposed situation. 
The highest hills were about a distance of eight miles 
from the halting-place, and named «< sheer i shootr," or 
<<the earners miUL," from some allusion to that useful 
animaL . There waa nothing peculiar in the cdlour of 
the sand, which was qnartzose. There was no turf, 
grass, or creeping jdants ; every shrub grew separately ; 
and Uie grass, which I before mentioned, was only to be 
found in clunqNk The heat of the sand rose to 160^ : 
and that of the atmoq>here exceeded 100^, but the wind 
bfew steadily ; n<» do I believe it would b/t possible to 
traverse this tract in stunmer, if it ceased to blow : the 
steectf manner in which it comes from one direetion is 
remaifcable in this inland country, it is me, that in 
every directkw ^Kfiept the norlh we have mountains, but 
they ue too distant to impede Ihe winds. Our caravan 
advanced a;t affirm «Bd equal pace among the sand : nor 
can I discover that the piogvess of a camel is much irar 
ipeded in the desert. They moved at the rate of two 
fltfiks and an eighth in the, hour, (3740 yards) ; and I 
hate since found, that the judicious Yolney assigns the 
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^istaftce of 3600 yards as thie houHy journey of a camel 
in the sands of Egypt and Syria. 

We had before heard of the deserts south of the Oxus ; 
and had now the means of forming a judgment from per- 
sonal observation. We saw the skeletons of camels and 
horses now bleaching in the sun, which had peridied firom 
thirst The nature of the roads or pathways admits of 
tiieir easy obliteration ; and, if the beaten track be once 
forsaken, the traveller and his jaded animal generally per- 
ish. A circumstance of this very nature occurred but a 
few days previous to our leaving Chaijooee. A parly of 
three persons traveling from the Orgunje camp lost the 
road, and their supply of water failed them. Two of 
their horses sank under the parching thirst ; and the un- 
fcNTtunate men opened the vein of their surviving camel, 
sucked its blood, and reached Chaijooee from the nou- 
rishment which they thus deiived. The camel died. These 
are facts of frequent occunence. The Khan of Orgunje, 
in his late march into the desert, lost upwards of two 
thousand camehr, thAt had been loaded with water and 
provisions for his men. He dug his wells as he advanced ; 
but the supply of water was scanty. Camels are viery 
patient under thirst : it is a -vulgar emtf , however, to he* 
tieve that they can live any length of time vrithout wat^r. 
They generally pine, and die on the foiuth day, and, un- 
der great heat, will even sink sooner. 

After a day's detention to rest the camels, we marched 
at sunrise, and continued our progress, with a short halt, 
till the same time next day. We journeyed thirty-five 
miles, and alighted at a fetid well called Seerab; and 
from well to well we had no water. We appeared to 
have lost the great sand hills in our advance [westward. 
The desert, though it had the same features as before, 
now presented an undulating^and uneven ootmtry of sand, 
partially covered with shrubs. The soil was salt in some 
places ; but the water of the well v^as good enough after 
it was some time drawn. Our Toorkmun Sirdar made 
his eq^^tearance shortly after our arrival, to claim his cup 
of tea ; and never was a Schoolboy more fond of sugar 
than this hoary-headed Toorkmun. I used to give it to 
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Im to hiive the pteasure of «eeiiig him grind U, thougli 
^me of the men^ants wondered at our waatiiig it on aueh 
8. person. I always felt the happier in the company of 
this man, for I looked i^xm him as the only hond 
between us and the barharians we were to encounter. 
He used also to tell us the news of the caravan, and all 
the particulars of the country, which he even knew that 
^e noted down. Emuzzer did not deceive us, and the tea 
and the sugar which he consumed, were but a small tax 
for bis service. Jn return for these favours, he promised 
to give me a bonne bouche, when we reached the first 
camp,of theToorkmuns; aJodwhenl expected nothing 
else than <' kimmiz " or " boozu,'^ mare's milk or fermented 
tiquor, he brought me camel's milk which is the only 
drink of the Toorkmuns. The milk is mixed with water, 
imd 'Uie «ream ia then dnwn off. It is called << chal," 
wd Ivi0 a mlt» bitter tacte. The thinner |mrt of die milk 
U eonsidorpd a grateful draught by the people, but to 
me it tatfted sour and acrid. I believed that the Uzbdbi 
md Toorkmiins drank mare's milk and fermented liquors ; 
bttl^ thfiiie 9X» unknown in Bokhara, and only peculiar to 
ib» Kvmjm and KofpExaa, between that city and Russia. 
A oorsran is a complete republic ; but I do not believe 
that most republics are so orderly. Of our eighty camels 
every three or four belonged to Afferent individuals ; and 
there were four cafila4)aahees. Still there was no dis- 
puting about the arrangement or oider of the march ; and 
it is a point of honour, that the one shall at all times 
wait for the other. If a single camel throws its load, the 
whole linelialts till it isTcplaced ; and one feels pleased 
lit such universal sympathy. These feelings make it 
agreeable to travel in a caravan, for the detentions are 
mtt^ fewer than would really be imagined* The more 
I mingled with Asiatics in their own sphere, and judged 
them by their own standard, I imbibed more favourable 
impressions regarding them. One does not see in civilised 
Europe that generous feeling, which induces the natives 
of Asia, great and small, to share vnth each other every 
mouthful that they possess. Among Mahomedans we 
have no distinction of gentleman and villain, — at least, so 
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6ur M hospitafity is conoernfid. The khan ftrM m simpy 
as the peasant ; and never ofiers to raise a morsel to hn 
Itps till he has shared it with those near him. I myself 
fiequently have been partaker of this bounty from rich 
and poor, for nothing is enjoyed without society.- How 
different is the feeling that besets the sots of lower society 
in Britain! Nor is this good fellowship among the 
Asiatics confined to the traveled merchant : it is to be 
found in the towns as well as the country. It is a pity 
that civilisation, with all its advantages, does not retain for 
us these virtues. Barbarians are hospitable, civilised men 
are polite ; but hospitality added to politeness makes it 
more acceptable. A caravan is an interesting scene at 
ell times ; and the shifts of the pious to prevent its deten- 
tion in the Too^mun desert were not unworthy of no- 
tice. The line was too extended to sound a general halt 
lor prayers ; and at the i^pointed time, each individual 
was to be seen on die back of his camel or in his pannier^ 
performing his orisons before the Deity, in ^e best man- 
ner which he could accomplish them, l^e laws of the 
Prophet admit of a true believer being cleansed by sand, 
where there is no water ; and the back of a horse or a camel 
is as legitimate a position for prayer, as the most splendid 
mosque of a city. The busy scene on our reaching the 
halting-ground m the evening, was both lively and en- 
tertaining. The Uzbeks, like ourselves, do not water 
their horses when they are warm : in this journey, we 
had no sooner arrived ^an we again, took our departure, 
the horses were therefore permitted to quendi their 
thirst ; and to prevent any evil effects from the vrater, the 
animal was immediately mounted and galloped at speed 
over hill and dale, for miles. This brought Uie water, as 
the Uzbeks would tell you, to the heated temperature of 
the animal's body. The easy carriage of some of the 
cavaliers, and the light saddles which they rode, — some 
of them little larger than racing saddles,—- imparted an 
interest to these scampering freaks which was most ex- 
citing. 

Our next march brought us at midnight to Ooohghooee, 
or the Three Wells, which we had great ^tifficulty in 
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finding. We waoadered to the right and to the left, and 
liie Tooxkmnns dismounted in the dark, and fidt for the 
pathway with ^eir hands among the sand. We had al« 
most despaired of recoTering it, and were preparing for 
our birouac, when the bark of a dog, and a distant answer 
to our repeated calls, dispelled our anxiety, and we were 
■oon encamped at the well. We here found a few wan« 
dering Toorkmuns, the first we had seen since leaving 
the OxuiB. - The well was bitter ; but these shepherds 
seem indifferent to. the quality of the water. The coun* 
try continued to change still further as we advanced, be- 
coming more flat and free from sand, but still running in 
flAtemate ridges and hollows. In these we discoyered 
Bome small red sharp-edged pebbles, not unlike iron 
pyrites ; nor did the wells which were dug in them, yet 
exceed the depth of thirty feet : in the Indian desort they 
are 3(M^. The Toorkmuns rallied round us next morning, 
and we had the freest intercourse with them ; for they 
were quite ignorant of our character, and the presence of 
one of their own tribe, our Toorkmun Emuzzer, proved 
a sufficient attraction to these ** duldren of the desert." 
They ^ke, of the piercing cold of the winters in this 
country ; and assured us that the snow sometimes lay a 
' loot deep. We ourselves had experienced a, depression 
of ten degrees in the temperature since leaving the Oxus. 
We were now informed that we were approaching the 
camp of the Khan of Orgunje, which, it appears, was on 
the banks of the Moorghab, or Merve river, considerably 
below the place of that name,- and about thirty miles 
distant firom us. We set out at noon, und by the time 
the tnin had set, found ourselves among the ruins efforts 
and villages, now deserted, which rose in castellated 
groups over an extensive plain. I have observed that we 
had been gradually emerging from, the sand-hills ; and 
these marks of human industry, which we had now sp* 
preached, wer^ the ancient remnants of civilisation of 
the famous kingdom of Merve, or, as oiur historians have 
erroneously called it, Meroo. Before we had approached 
tbemi we had not wanted signs of our being delivered 
firaoi the ocean of sund, since several flodu of birds had 
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ptmed oTer ii& Am the mariner is aaeiired by sudi indt- 
entfom that he nean laoad, wt had the satiafection of 
knafwiag that we were apprdiBchiiig the water, after a 
joursey of 150 mUes through a sterile waste, where we 
had suffered considerable inconvenience from the want of 
it. We were not yet within the pale of hafattatioiis ; hvt 
after a cool and pleasant march, over a perfectly flat and 
hard plain, every where interspersed with fiarts and rcdns^ 
we found ourselves, about nine in the following morning, 
at a large Toorkmun camp, (or, as it is called, an Oba,) 
Hear the banks of the Mooighab. The name of the jdace 
was Khwaju AbdooUa, and the whole colony saffiedfi>rth 
to meet the caravan. We took up a positioci on a hiilodL 
about two or three hundred yards distuit ; and llie me»* 
A*Bt» instracted us to huddle together among themselves, 
and appear lowly and huml^ We did so, and die 
Tooifcmuns of the eaeampment soon crowded aroond tua, 
begging for tobaceo> for which they hrovght loadi of the 
most luscious mekma, diat wa cut upland enjoyed in IhiS 
company of camel driven and slaves, bnring the scan, 
thoogh I cannot say to the detriment of our-abeadjy tnoh 
burned coB^lexions. It now was discovered that the 
Orgunje camp lay on the other side of the river, whidi 
was not fordable but in certain places ; and the merdiants 
decided that they themselves, with all tiie caiila-badiaes, 
should forthwith proceed in person to the spot, and use 
their utmost to conciliate die officer in diaige, for die 
khan had returned within these few days to Khiva. 
Their great object seemed to be to effect a dionhaige of 
the duties in the spot where they were now encamped, 
since no one rdiahed trusdng their property within reach 
of an Orgunje detadmient. If the party prayed for su&> 
cesi|^ I can add dutt we wers eqnaily fervent, end tl» 
dqputsUian set o«t accordingly with the good wishes of 
erery one. We wens left amraig the « oi p<rfloi '' of the 
caravan ; and when night came, stvetehed ova felts under 
a slear and cliiudlees eijt and slept withoot fear or anx* 
iety fiom our man<eettng neighbours. This state of 
iecurity among such people and covnirifls i»:«eiyTemark- 
ahle V but & Toodtmun, though he em eugage in a fony, 
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oad execute it with unexampled addresey cannot ctnoniit 
a theft in a quiet way, which is not congenial to his na- 
ture. 

I have now a little leisure to speak of the desert which 
we had traversed on our route to the Moorgfaah. In a 
military point of view, the scarcity of wat^r is a great 
obstacle. In some places the wells were thirty-six miles 
apart ; and, generally, the water was both bitter and scan* 
ty. The water which we had transported with us from 
Oxus was not less nauseous than ^at of the desert ; for 
it must be carried in skins, and these must be oiled to 
preserve them from bursting. The grease mixes with the 
water, which latterly became so tainted that the horses 
even refused to drink it. There is nothing of which we 
feel the want so much as good water. In the nuurch, 
several people of the caravan, particularly die camel- 
drivers, were attacked widi inflammation of the eyes;! 
suppose, from the sand, glare, and dust With such' an 
enumeration of petty vexations and physiiial obstacles, it 
is dubious if an army could cross it at this point The 
heavy sandy pathways, for there are no roads, might cer- 
tainly be .rendered passable to guns, by placing brush- 
Wood on the sand ; but there is a great scarcity of grass 
for cattle, and the few horses which accompanied the 
caravan, were jaded and worn out before they reached 
the river. A horse which travels with a camel has great 
injustice done to him ; but an army could not outstrip 
the motions of a caravan, and fatigues would still fall 
heavily upon them. History tells us, that many armies 
have fought in and crossed this desert ; but they consist- 
ed of hordes of light cavabry, that could move with 
npidity . It is to be remembered, that we had not a foot* 
passenger in our party. Light horse might pass such a 
desert, by divisions, and separate routes ; for beside the 
high road to Merve, there is a road both to the east and 
the west It would^ at all times, be a difficult task for a 
great body of men to pass from the Moorg^b to the 
Oxus, since our caravan, of eighty camels, emptied the 
wells ; and it would be eaety to hide, or even &U up thest 
scanty reservoirs. Whera wat^ lies within thirty £e«t 
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of the sorftoe, an energetic commander may remedy bia 
wants, since we have an instance of it in the advance of 
the Chrgunje Khan to the banks of the Moorghab. But 
after I have written, and, perhaps, diffusely, on the pass- 
age of such a desert, I may ask myself, who seeks to 
cross it, and in the line of what invader it lies 1 It is not 
in the route between India and Europe ; and if the des- 
cendants of the Scythians and Parthians wish to invade 
and tyrannise over each other, they may do so without, 
perhaps, exciting even the notice of the *< fierce Britons." 
The Tooikmun camp, or « oba," at which we halted, 
presented to us a scene of great novelty. It consisted (k 
about 150 conical moveable huts, called **khirgah8," 
which were perched on a rising ground. There was no 
order in the distribution, and they stood like so many 
gigantic beehives, which, if they had not had black roofi^ 
mi^t not be a bad aHnparis(|n; and we might also take 
the children as the bees, for tiiey were very numerous. I 
wondered at the collection of so many rising plunderers. 
Seeing the Toorkmuns in a body, it may be certainly 
disting^uished, that they have something Tatar in their 
i^pearance ; their eyes are small, and the eyelids appear 
swollen. They are a handsome race of people. All of 
them were dressed in the « tilpak," a square or conicri 
black cap of sheep-skin, about a foot high, which is &r 
more becoming than a turban, and gives to a party of 
Tooikmuns the appearance of a soldieriike and disciplined 
body. The Toorkmuns are remftrkably fimd of bright- 
coloured clothes, and choose the lightest shades of red, 
green, and yellow, as the patterns of their flevring <* chup- 
kuns,*' or pelisses. They sauntered about our encamp- 
ment in a great state of listlessness ; and what have they 
to do but to live on the proceeds of their last foray ? 
They have but few fields, and one or two individuals may 
tend their countless flocks at pasture. Their dogs^-indeed, 
perform this office for theoL These animals are very 
' docile^ but ferocious to a stranger : they are shaggy, ap- 
pearin|( to be of the mastiff breed, and bear a high price 
even among these people. The martial habits of the 
Toorkmuns appeared in my eyes the more striking, aa 
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they had cleared the circle of their encampment of broth- 
wood for about a mile rouhd. It had, I believe, been 
cut for firewood ; but the resemblance to an esplanade, 
or a parade ground, was none the less on that account. 
In my notice of the Toorkmuns, I must not now forget 
the ladies, whose headnhress would do honour to the 
galaxy of an English ball-room. It consists of a lofty 
white turban, shaped like a military chako, but higher, 
over which a red or white scarf is thrown, that faUs down 
to the waist. Some of these Toorkmun females were 
fair and handsome, adorning themselves with a variety 
of ornaments, that were attached to their hair, which 
hangs in tresses over their shoulders. Their head-dress 
is, perhaps, a little large, but they themselves are gener- 
ally on a large scale, and as ihey never veil, it becomes 
them. The other part of their costume is a long gown 
that reaches to the ancle, and hides both it and the waist, 
the very standard points of beauty in our country ; but 
so it is, that nations remote from each other differ not 
more in language and laws than in taste and manners. 

The party which had proceeded to. the Orgunje camp, 
returned next morning with the deputy of the Yooas- 
bashee, or the commander of an hundred, and his veiy 
appearance made the hearts of the merchants thrill with 
fear. No taxes had been collected before this, and every 
thing was uncertain. The deputy was an elderly man, 
with a large « tUpak ". stuck on his head, like a regimental 
cap. He was accompanied by a party of desert Toork- 
muns, among whom was a chief, or « aksukal," (literally, 
a white beard,) of the great tribe of Saruk. The mer- 
chants seated Uie deputation in the place of honour, ad- 
dreraed the deputy as h^ had been the yoQZ-bashee him- 
self, refreshed him with tea and tobacco (for they now 
smoked in public), and presented him with silks, cloths, 
raisins, and sugar, and then proceeded to display their 
merchandise. Every person made an offering, and we 
sent two handfals of raisins and a bit oi sugar as our 
homage. We sat at a short distance in our panni^s, 
and witnessed the whole scene. The Yooz-bashee, as I 
also most call him, now spoke out to all the members of 
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Um emnTan, and in the most candid language, said, thai 
ha had been directed to levy the lawful tax of one in for- 
ty, but that he would diapenae with opening the bales. 
Truth, aaid he, had better be told; for, if I have reason 
to doubt any of you, I will then examine ihem, and you 
will experience the wrath of the Khan of Orgunje, my 
lord and maater. This speech was listened to with ter- 
ror ; some, I believe, actually said that they had more 
goods than they really possessed ; and, as far as I could 
jiidge, no one deviated from the trulh. Pen and ink 
were called for, and the congress proceeded to make a list 
of the merchandise, which was no easy matter. 

While the merchants were disputing about tillas, and 
flattering the yoos^bashee, we had taken up aquietposH 
tion, and even pretended to be wraf^ped in sleep. I never 
was more awake in ray life, and was near enough to 
hear and see every thing. There were several questions 
put regarding us, and Ihe principal merchants spoke with 
earaeatneas and kindness. We had never instructed ihem, 
but they now chose to denominate us Hindoos from 
Cabool, who were proceeding on a pilgrimage to the 
flamea of Bakoo, on die Caqpian. We had been succes- 
sively Englishmen, Afghans, ITxbeks, Armenians, and 
Jews, and they now denominated us Hindoos. These 
people are very simple; nor do they ever interrogate 
doaely. Shortly after the subject of our charaictor and ob- 
jects had been discussed, the ToOrkmun Aksukal rose from 
the party, and most unwelcomely seated himself by us. 
« Aksukal," as I have said, means white beard, though 
this personage had a bladk enough plumage to hia chin : 
he wore a splendid scarlet pelisse, and never did our na- 
tional unifbrm appear to me more formidable than on his 
person ; for he might have proved himself " a very Tar- 
tar " under his British colours. He spoke a little Per- 
sian, and said, « You are from Cabool V* to which I gave 
a nod of assent The doctor stretched himself back in his 
pannier, and our visiter addressed himself to an A%han, 
<me of our people, of which I was glad, since it would 
keep up the illusion. It is said that the natives of Or- 
gunje are, of aU the tribes in Toorkistan, moat hostile to 
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Europeans, as well from their vicinity to Russia, as their 
knowledge that the Persians, who threaten their country, 
are assisted hy them. They of course know nothing of 
the different nations of Europe, and look upon all Euro- 
peans as their enemies. I was not sorry when the Toork- 
mun chief selected another group, and that this patriarchal 
<( white beard " had made no discovery, even ailer seeing 
us, and entering into conversation. The whole scene ap- 
prised to me a perfect riddle, for we ourselves had mixed 
with the Toorkmuns of our party as Europeans ; and 
our real character was known to every individual of the 
caravan. Fear may have prevented some of them from 
making a ftdl dificlosure, but it was jirery creditable ; dnoe 
I have reason to believe that the people of the Orgunje 
Khan would not have wittingly extended their favour 
towards us. We, however, had one instance of bad feel* 
ing, in a quarter where we least of all looked for it, at 
the hands of our cafilapbeshee. He required money to 
pay the just taxes on goods, which he had at the outset 
hoped to smuggle, and though all settlement had been 
made between us, and he' had nearly received the full hire 
of his camels, he sent in the middle of the confusion to 
say, that the caravan would be detained on our account, 
if we did not lend him some tillas. What a moment, 
and what a trial for the temper ! It was useless to com- 
plain of ungenerous treatment, and it would have been 
worse to show that we felt it. I considered a couple of 
tillas enough to give the wretch, though we had provided 
ourselves with some three hundred of them, which I knew 
might befriend us, where m^n are sold and bought like 
sheep. Evening advanced, and our transaictions with the 
Orgunje Yooz-bashee drew to a close. The commander 
of a hundred carried off two hundred golden tillas, and 
all the merchants accompanied him to his horse, and saw 
him beyond the limits of our camp^ Such is the dread 
of authority, and the power of the meanest man who 
wears it. Li the dud: the merchants came to visit us, 
and to relate the affiurs of the day over a cup of tea. We 
had to thank an Uzbek, named Ullahdad, ;uid Abdool, a 
Persian^ but we had to make some acknowledgment to 
15* 
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all, for we had now become inljmate with every body. 
Vnienever the honemen of the caimvan pasaed ua on the 
road, they would ahont out to us, « Ah, Meena! how- 
are youl*' with all the conaecntive compliments of their 
language. Little did many of ihem know, that the name 
of « Meena Sikunder," or Uie Secretary Alexander, whicih 
they had fpven me, was so well merited ; since I took 
every opportunity that I secretly could to use the pen 
and ink, and give a aecretaiy's account of all their pro- 
ceedings. On this day I felt pleased with mankind, for 
we were now free to prosecute our journey. The Bok* 
harees assured me that they were interested in our &vour, 
from the commands of thdv minister the Koosh Begee ; 
and the Persians, of whom there were many in the cara- 
van, dreaded the friendship between Abbas Meeiza and 
the English. Individually, I did not presume to b^eve 
diat either of these great personagea bestowed much care 
upon us, but it was pleasant to know that such were the 
opinions of our companions. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

River of Menre— Amiuementa— Knigbti and Heroines of Merve— 
Alarm— Toorkmans : their lawa of plunder— Training of the 
horses— Reilectiooe— Meeting of the Caravan— Claimi againut us 
— ContinaaUon oi the desert^WhirlKrinds— The high lands of 
Persia— Mirage— Plants of the desert— Allamans—Unsuccessfiil 
party- Arrival at Shunikiis— Detention— Alarms— Dissipation of 
tbeni — Toorkmun ciistoms— rPortitude of a stave— Toorlcmun 
BODg— Toor^mun house— Mode of feasting— Success of the Atla- 
mans— Inconveniences— Mad camel— Departure from Shurukhs 
—Increased caravan— Entrance into Persia— MouEderan or Dur- 
iNind— Approach toMeshid—Tarantolla^Adventure—Cilioozkan 
slaves— Troubled country. 

On the morning of the 29tl| of Aagust we moved at 
dawn, with buoyant spirits, and followed die oourae of 
the Moorghab, or river of Merve, for twelve miles before 
we could cross it. We found it about eighty yards wide 
and five feet deep, running within steep clayey banks, at 
the rate of five miles an hour. We crossed by an in- 
different ford, over a clay bottom with many holes.' Th«re 
was no village ; but the place is called Uleesha. This 
river rises on the mountains of Huzara, and was l<Mig b^ 
lieved to fall into the Oxus or the Oa^ian. Both ojMn- 
ions are erroneous, since it forms a lake, or loses itself 
in one, about fifty miles north west of Merve. This river 
was formerly dammed, above Merve, which turned the 
principal part of its waters to that neighbourhood, and 
raised that city to the state (^ richness and opul^ioe 
which it once enjoyed. The dam was thrown down 
about forty-five yean ago, by Shah Moorad, a kmg of 
Bt^shara, and the river only now irrigates the country in 
its immediate vicinitf, where it is covered with the tene- 
ments, or « obas," of the Toorkmuns ; f<Nr there are no 
fixed villages. These people cultivate by irrigation, and 
every thing grows in- rich luxuriance. The Juwaree 
(holcus sorghum) has a stalk thicker than a walking- 
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•tick, and in the uncultivated parts there is the richest 
fodder for cattle and the finest thorn]/; shrubs for the 
camel, an animal which is here found in vast herds. 
Above Merve the country is called Maroochak, and said 
to be unhealthy : there is a proverb, at least, which runs 
thus, — « Before God gets intelligence, the water of Ma- 
roochak has killed the man."* This river is the Epardus 
of Arrian, a word which, I observe in one author, is said 
to mean irrigator, — nor is it here misapplied. The his- 
torian would even appear to have been acquainted with 
its course ; for we are told that the Epardus " hides its 
streams^ln the sand, as did many odier great rivers.'*-!- 

The transition which, we had experienced, from a 
sandy desert to the verge of a running stream, was most 
gratifying; every one seemed delightdH, and even the 
animals appeared to feel the change. Throughout the 
day the banks presented a spectacle of merrim^it and 
joy ; the Toorkmuns plunging into the water with llieir 
horses, and the greater part of the caravan sporting about 
in the'stream. We hit upon a contrivance, which con- 
tributed not a little to our sport, and produoeid a « tunga," 
or the third part of a rupee, which was to be the reward 
of the person who could first cross the river. The enor- 
mous sum was solemnly vested in a committee ; I believe 
even the blessing was said ; and sixteen competitors ap- 
peared on the occasion. It was won by a Tooikmun of 
Shnrukhs, who had the art of running quidi^est in the 
deep water. 

We were now in the vicinity of Merve, and several 
members of the caravan, on their approach to the 
river, declared that they had a view of the elevated mound 
of its ruined castle. I sought in vain, but the other spec- 
tators were looking for their native city, and wished, per- 
haps, to persuade themselves that they beheld it I list- 
ened to Uie tales of valour which these people related to 
nw of one Bairam Khan and a chosen body of seven 

***Ta kbooda khubur shoodun ab i Maroochak adum 
ra mee kobshud.** 
t Arrian, L iv. e. 6. 
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imndred, that long resisted the amui of the Uzbeks of 
Bokhara, till Shidi Moorad finallj subdued them bj a 
stratagem in war, and fordblj transferred the whole 
population to his capital. Nor was I less gratified to 
hear the patriotic tale of the heroines of Merve, the wives 
and daughters of the gallant band. It is recorded, and 
it is believed, that on one occasion, when the forces of 
Bokhara invaded the land of Merve, during the absence 
oi Bairam Khan and his knights, these fair ones embo> 
died and appeared in the field. The Uzbeks were intimi- 
dated at the sight of troops whom they believed they 
had surprised, and fled with precipitation, leaving the 
heroines of Merve their virtuous victors : nor is this a 
solitary instance of female triumph over man. The peo- 
ple of Merve, in' their loss of country and liberty, retain 
the same reputation for valour which characterised their 
ancestors ; and, to this day, when they quit the country, 
&eir valiant partners are held in B(ridiara as a a pledge 
of their fidelity, and may on no account cross the Ozus. 
Some circumstances here came to our knowledge that 
called for prudence and caution, and which appeared to 
excite the justest alarm. As our party had arrived at the 
Orgonje camp, they found the chief in the. act <^ des- 
patching a body of 350 Toorkmuns on a foray to the 
firontiers of Persia. Our friends had arrived even in time 
to give these barbarians the usual " fatha;'' for, whatever 
they felt, it was impossible to appear otherwise than 
pleased at their intentions. The yooz-bashee in their 
presence charged the robbers to be of good cheer, and 
remember the good work on which they were to be en- 
gaged, and the golden ** tillas" to be reaped in the coun- 
try of the Kuzzilbash. " Gro," exclaimed he, «* and bring 
the Prince Royal of Persia, Abbas Meerza himself, to the 
feet of the Khan Huzrut." The Allamans mounted in 
a moment, and one of the merchants, who seemed to 
have had his senses about him, begged that the formid- 
able band would spare our caravan. The yooz-bashee 
gave instructions to that eflfect ; but they now shook their 
heads, and seemed but little disposed to put the honesty 
of such men to a trial. They turned over all the bear- 
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ings of the cue in their minds, and looked very wofiiL 
At a member of the party, I could not help asking for 
information on the blewng'9 which they had be^i called 
on gratuitously to bestow on such a horde. <* Fatha,*' 
said a Persian, " I did take the name of the holy prophet, 
but it was that these man-selling scoundrels might never 
return." Our conductor Emuzzer himself said, that it 
was an abomination to have made such a use oi the first 
sentence of the Koran ; so easy is it to make the ritual of 
a faith correspond with the wishes. The doctor and my- 
self, I believe, were the only members of the caravan who 
would have liked to have a peep at the ferocious AUa- 
mans; but I dare say it was fortunate that our curiosity 
was not gratified. Since such a horde of plunderers was 
•broad, it was decided that we should much upon Shu- 
mkhs, a laige Tooikmun settlement, and there await the 
result of their expedition, which the merchants of the 
caravan had more desire to hear of than witness. The 
party had been instructed to proceed by easy marches, as 
the Toorkmuns always do in their forays, and was ex- 
pected to return on the tenth di^. 

On the 30th of August we retraced the greater part of 
yesterday's route, and traveled down the oj^posite bank of 
the river for about sixteen miles, when we again halted 
among the Tooikmuns in their native state, at an encamp- 
ment called Kunjookoolan. We here mixed among them 
without hesitation, and gathered many particulars con- 
cerning them. The Toorkmuns are Toorks ; but they 
diifer from the Uzbeks, and are entirely devoted to>a pas- 
toral Hfis. There are several great tribes of the race, all 
of whom claim a common origin ; we had seen the Eraa- 
rees on the Oxus, and were now mingling with the tribe 
of Saruk, beyond which are the.Ssdore. -jfowards the 
Caspian lie Ihe Tuka, Goklan, and Yumood,,alI of them 
gneat tribes, and of which I shall speak as we advance. 
Aniong our Saruk acquaintances there was one individual 
who had passed his days in making incursions into Persia, 
and in his odious traffic had acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the language of that country, which enabled 
me ^o learn the genuine sentiments of a Toorkmun 
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robber. His name was Noomyaz ; and in his forays he 
had accompanied the largest and smallest parties : he 
had, indeed, only returned with three captiyes, that had 
been secured by the small number of six horsemen. He 
described the manner of approaching Persia by slow and 
short stages, and that, after reaching the frontiers, they 
frequently hovered for days in sight of a fort to watch 
for a fiiTourable opportunity of capture. If none pre- 
sents itself, they make a dash in upon the fields in the 
morning, as the shepherds and husbandmen pu^iue their 
occupations, and bear off with speed whoever they may 
seize; If hotly pursued, they relinquish a spare horse 
wiih which every two individuals is provided, and carry 
off the more valuable slave. In such a transient expe- 
dition every thing depends on the fleetness of their horses, 
and the Toorkmuns accordingly bestow the utmost care 
apon them. My Toorkmun acquaintance said, that he 
was now preparing his horse for another foray, which 
consists in exercising him most severely after a long ab- 
stinence from food and water, which brings the animal to a 
matchless state of hardihood. They do not permit them 
, to taste green forage, but confine tl^m to dry food, which 
they believe hardens the flesh. They sweat them till 
their fni entirely (Usappears, and of this they judge by 
the quantity of water which the horse drinks, since it is 
very small if his flesh has been properly reduced. The 
Toorkmun horse, with such a training, far surpasses in 
bottom those of Europe and Arabia ; but he b a coarse- 
looking animal, and luus neither the sleekness nor beauty 
of coat which we see in India or our own country. 
Since the life and fortune of the Toorkmun aro identified 
with the goodness of his horse, we can account for the 
care and attention that he bestows upon him. The little 
food to which iie is inured ambles his rider to provide 
with ease for his own want^ : he carries the grain for 
the horse and himself, as well as bread and flour: in his 
advance he sometimes buries these in a well-known places 
till he shall return from die foray ; and when the Toork* 
mun retreate into his native desert, he is thus supplied 
with provisionB, though he may have been wedm iren 
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his camp, which he shares with the nctims of his capture, 
whom he drags into miserable senritude. 

In the catalogue of human miseiieB there are few more 
severely felt, and the consequences of which are more 
destructiTe to domestic happiness, than the cruel system 
of manstealing. Great as are the miseries produced by 
this, the hordes who engage in it appear to derive none of the 
luxuries or enjoyment of human life from such an occu- 
pation, and live in rags and penury, seemingly without 
advantage from their devastations. The terror which 
the Toorkmuns inspire among the people of the neig^- 
houring countries is fearful, nor is this surprising, since 
they evince such fortitude and persevering energy in their 
dangerous occupation. We cannot fail to admire their 
address, and adknowledge their valour, at the time that 
we depk>re the lot of the unhappy country on which they 
disjday their prowess. The manners and customs of the 
Toorkmuns, in the odious practices which they puzsue 
against their fellow man, sap the best principles c^ human 
nature, and we consequently find this people wanting in 
much of the honour which is often seen among half- 
civilised nations. ** A Toorkmun,'' the people will tell 
you, « is a dog, and will only be kept quiet with a bit of 
bread, like a dog : give it then, is the doctrine of the 
traveller, and pass on unmolested." They have likewise 
the character of being perfidious and treadierous, nor is 
it altogether unmerited. The Persians have endeavour^ 
ed, but without success, to put a stop to these reckless 
kiroads of the Toorkmun, but he himself lives in a desert 
where he is safe, and is Micouraged by the ready sale 
which he finds for his captives in the fevoured countries 
that lie beyond his own desolate region. In their expe- 
ditions into Persia, some Toorkmuns aro occasionally 
captured, and an exorbitant ransom has been placed upon 
their heads, but yet they have been redeemed by their 
kinsmen. A Toorkmun passes his Hfe either in a foray, 
or in preparing for one ; and it is a disgraceful fact, that 
the ehiefii of Khorasan have long and unnaturally leagued 
with these enemies of their religion and their country, 
to bartec a stiU gzeafor portion of unfortunate Persians 
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into theb hands, and eternal slsverf. ATarice is the 
most baneful of our Tices. 

Now that we were beyond die power of the Orgonje 
troops, the merefaants of the caraTan assembled in con- 
dare to bemoan the loss of their money in a new tax, 
and to devise ways and means to recover it. It appeared 
to the majority, that the Firingees, that is, ourselves, 
should bear a portion of the burthen, and the assemblage 
waited 4m us in the evening to express their wishes, and 
request that we would bear one fourth of all the duties. 
Since the payment of the regular customs had induced 
tiie officer tir forego the usual fee on each pair of pan* 
niers, we had certainly escaped every kind of tax, and 
this was evidently owing to the weal^ and «ize o£ the 
caravan with which we were traveling. The Orgunje 
officer, too, it was now stated, had been bribed to the 
amount of ten tillas* It appeared bodi reasonable and 
just that we should bear our share of this outlay, and I 
therefore ofiered tiie usual tax of a t^ on each of our 
camels, since it wouM tend to diminish the general ex- 
penditure of the caravan. It was a point that called for 
the exerdse of discretion and judgment, since e 'total 
denial might have converted a friendly into a hostile 
party ; and, on the other hand, it at all times behoved us to 
be most sparing in our expanses. In the present in- 
stance, I had the good fortune to concitiate, by my con- 
cesraon, the principal merchants of the party. There 
were several who still called on us to pay a fourth share 
at the tax ; but as I ascertamed that no additional ex- 
penses had been incurred on our account, and the duties 
would have been levied whether we had been present or 
absent, I declined compliance, and stated to them that we 
were travellers, and their guests, in a foreign land, and 
hoped for their forbearance and justice. The Toorkmun 
ehief, our friend ]Bmuzzer, af^wared at this stage of our 
conversation, to enter his protest against such an outrage 
to hospitality as the demand which had been made upon 
us; but I had already made up my mind, and passed my 
wind. The rights of the stranger are much respected 
among these people, and the cry of the many died away 

VOL. 11.-16 
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into Um feeble vocifiBntbiif of the poorer traders, whoee 
scantj means made them feel more heavily the levy that 
had been made upon them. In one respect the character 
of an European in such countries is ill suited for a tra- 
veller ; he is believed to possess boundless wealth, though 
he may be sunk in poverty; an Asiatic, in his expenses, 
has nothing in common with die opinions of an Euro- 
pean. 

We now commenced our march in the desert west- 
ward of the Moorghab river, and made a progreaa of 
thirty-seven miles. The tract was entirely different from 
the opposite side, and about the middle of the journey 
the desert changed into a level, hard, flat sui&ce, which 
it ever afierwajrds preserved. The camels moved up in 
four strings abreast of each other, and we continued to 
advance in that order. The tract put me much in mind 
of the Run of Cutch, though there wore patches of 
bushes, which are not to be seen in that most singular 
region.* The country was destitute of water, but there 
were many remains of caravansanus and dstems that 
had been built by the philanthropic Abdulla Khan of 
Bokhara. In this neighbourhood, and more particularly 
while on the banks of the river, we witnessed a constant 
succession of whirlwinds, that raised tile dust to a great 
height, and moved over, the plain like w&ter-spouts at 
sea. In India these phenomena are familiarly known by 
the name of deviU, where they sometimes unroof a 
house ; but I had not seen them in that country either of 
such size or frequency as now prevailed in the Toork- 
mun desert They appeared to rise from gusts of wind, 
for the air itself was not distmrbed but by the- usual north 
wind that blows steadily in this desert. 

As we halted in the morning of the 1st of September, 
at a ruin which bore th^ name of Kaloumee, we descried 
the hills of Persian Khorasan. In the direction where 
they rose I had observed the atmosphere to be clouded 
since we reached the banks of the Moorghab, and we 

* See '* Memoir on the Run of Cutch," in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society. May, 1834. 
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taaiglit have periiaps seen them sooner, though they still 
appeared in the haze of distance. As we discovered 
these mountains at sunrise, a magnificent mirage shone 
in the same direction. One could trace a river, and its 
steep and opposite banks ; but, as the sun ascended, the 
appearance vanished, and left tiie same flat and cheerless 
country in which we were now encamped. The high 
banks of the river had no existence, and the water was 
but vapour set in the rays of light. 

As we approached Shurukhs, we could distinguish a 
gradual, though almost imperceptible rise in the country^ 
We exchanged the shrubs that I have before described, 
for the tamarisk and the camel's thorn, which does not 
grow in the desert. The most singular of the pbmts 
which a new zone presented to us, was one called " gyk 
chenak" in the Toorke language, which literally means, 
the deer's cup. It grows like hemlock or assafoetida, (and 
has as bad a smell,) only that a leaf, shaped precisely like 
ft cup, surrounds each knot or division of the plant's 
stalk. In this natural bowl the rains of spring are col- 
lected, and supply the deer with water. Sudi is the 
popular belief, and such is the name. We afterwards 
saw a plant not unlike the deer's cup among the hills 
eastward of Meshid. A gum, like tudlow^ exuded firom 
it, and it shot up as an annual among the high lands. 

We had been treading in our last marches on the very 
ground which had been disturbed by the hoofs of the 
Toorkmuns who were advancing on Persia. It was with 
no small delight that we at last lost our traces of die 
formidable band, which we could discover had branched 
oft" the high road towards Meshid. Had we encountered 
them, a second negotiation would have been necessary, 
and the demands of robbers might not have been easily 
satisfied. « Allamans" seldom attack a caravan, but still 
there are authenticated instances of their having murder^ 
ed a whole party in the very road we were traveling. 
Men with arms in their hands, and in power, are not to 
be restrained. After losing all traces jof this band, we 
came suddenly upon a small party of AUamans, seven in 
number^ who were retunung from an unsuocessful expe- 
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ditioii. * They w«re young men, well monnted and em^ 
periioned, in the Tooikmun manner; a lance £kd a 
•word formed their arms ; they had no bows, and but 
one led horse. Their party had been discomfited, and 
fonr of them had fellen into the hinda of the Persians/ 
They told ns of their disasters, and asked for bread, 
which some of oar party gare them. I wish Aat all 
their expeditions would terminate like tins. 

We reached Shurukhs at sun-rise on the 2d, after 
having performed a journey of seventy miles in forty- 
four hours, including every halt. During this period we 
had only marched for thirty-two hours, and the camels 
sometimes stepped out at the rate of two and a half miles 
«n liour, which I had neiver before seen. All the camels 
were males, since they are believed to undergo fatigue 
better than females. Our caravan alighted found an old 
tomb, with a lofty dome, and it was unhnimouriy de^ 
cided, that so long as the aliamans were aJHoad, it would 
not be prudent to prosecute our journey. It was there* 
fore resdved to gleep in Shurukhs (to ose a' phrase oi 
their own), the greatest haunt of the Tooikmun robbers ; 
a paradox truly, since we were to settle amoi^ tliieifei% 
to avoid the thieves abroad. We^ however, possessed 
but humble influence in the party, and had only to meet 
the general wish. The merchandise was piled round the 
tomb, the people took up a position outside of it, and at 
night the camels and horses formed a triple baixier. Such 
were the arrangements for our protection, and, as wilX 
be seen, not more than were necessary. The Toc»k- 
mons crowded among us during the day, and brought 
tunics of camel-cloth for sale, which were readily purw 
chased ; but there was not an individual of the caravan 
who trusted himself at a distance from it : and how 
could it be otherwise, when we hourly saw the « alia- 
mans'' passing and repassing in front of us, and knew 
that the chief subsistence of the people was derived 
from these " chupaos V* 

The Toorkmun settlemoat of Shurukhs consists of a 
small and weak fort, aimost in ruins, situated on a fail- 
lock, under cover of which most of Uie inhabitants have 
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pitched their tenements. There are a few mud Itouaefl, 
whi^ have been built by the Jews of Meshid, who trade 
with these people ; but the Toorkmuns themselves lire 
in the conical houses or khirgahs, peculiar to their tribe. 
^They are constructed of wood, surrounded by a mat of 
reeds, and covered in the roof with felts, that become 
black with soot. Shurukhs is the residence of the 8a- 
lore Toorkmuns, the noblest of the race. Two thousand 
fiunilies are here domiciled, and an equal number of 
horses, of the finest 1}lood, may be raised in case of need. 
If unable to cope with their enemies, these people flee 
to the deserts, which lie before them, and there await the 
termination of the storm. They pay a sparing, and 
doubtful allegiance to Orgunfe and Persia, but it is only 
an impending force that leads to their submissioB; When 
we were at Shurukhs, they had a Persian ambassador in 
chains, and refused to grant a share of the transit duties 
to the Khan of Orgunje, which they had promised in 
the preceding month, when that chief was near them. 
These are commentaries on their allegiance. The Sa- 
lore Toorkmuns are ruled by twelve akntkeUa, the heads 
oi the different families; but they acknowledge no par- 
ticular allegiance to any individual person. The country 
around Shurukhs b well watered by aqueducts from the 
rivulet of Tejend,, which is A little brackish, but its wa- 
ters are usefully employed in fertilising its fields. The 
soil is exceedingly rich, and possesses great aptness for 
agriculture ; die seed is scattered, and vegetates almost 
without labour. The harvest is rich, and they reap it, 
like true republicans, without a tax. The inhabitants 
repeat a tradition, that the first of men tilled in Shu- 
rukhs, which was his garden, while Serendib or Ceylon 
was his house ! There is not a tree or a bush to enliven 
the landscape, for the Toorkmuns despise gardening. 
The crops of wheat and juwaree are here most abundant, 
and the mMpns are only inferior to those of BcAhara. 

Two days after our arrival at Shurukhs, and when I 
venture to say wie had <^n congratulated ourselves at 
the near prospect of successfully terminating our jour- 
ney, we experienced an alarm that at bast showed our 
16* 
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eoDgmtalatioiui were ptemetnie. One of the Tooricmim 
chi^ of the place appeared in our part of the encanq^ 
ment, and fummoned the Hajee, one of our people, to 
attend him, near enough for me to overhear their etm- 
▼emtion. He commenced a long li«t of interrogatoriee 
regarding us, and stated that he had heard from persons 
in the caravan that we possessed great wealth, and had 
traveled into the remotest parts of Toorkistan. Such 
being the case, continued he, it was impossiUe for him 
to grant us permission to prosecute our journey, until 
the commands of UUah KoU, Khan of Oigunje, were 
received concerning us. This formidable aimouncembit 
would even have appeared more frightful, had not the 
Toorkmun added on his departure, that his fellow chie& 
were ignorant of our presence in the caravan, and that 
we might perhaps consider his good wishes not unworthy 
of being purchased. The matter was however serious^ 
since it discovered that there were peieons in the carsp 
van who were ill-disposed towards us, and it was certain 
that the Toorkmuns had the power of enforcing, all 
^hich the person in question had threatened. Imme- 
diate measures were necessary, and I lost no time in 
adopting them. There were iye or six merchants of 
iccepectability in the caravan, and I went to the two prin- 
cipal persons, whom I have before named, and related 
the afiair to Uiem with perfect candour. I should have 
gone to Emuner the Tooi^mun, but he had in former 
days lived at Shurukhs, and, in his change to the life of 
a citiien, had forfeited much of the influence he might 
be supposed to possess among his countrymen ; nor did 
I even unfold to him the circnmatanoes till we reached 
Meshid. I observed that the communication equally ex- 
cited the un e a sin ess of the merchants, and once more 
discovered that these pec^ were reijly conceraed for 
our safety. They poured forth their wnth against the 
informer, and exp re ss e d in unequivocal language the 
feaia which they entertained from the viaer of Bokhara 
en one side, and the prince rayal of Ferala on tfie odiMV 
One of the Merchants advised that I diouid immediately 
produce the fiman of the King of BoUmms hot in this 
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I difibred, and the opmion of the other was more in con- 
sonance with my own judgment. Abdool undertook to 
negotiate the feeding of the dog of a Toorkmun $ but 
it may be imagined that there was little to cheer us un- 
der sudi circumstances. A cheerful countenance was, 
however) indispensable, that we might the better meet 
the difficulties, and, if possible, frustrate the hopes of 
^e villain who had betrayed us. 

The first piece of intelligence which assailed us on 
the following morning, was the loss of a beautiful little 
blacl( pony, which had been stolen from his pickets da- 
ring night It is customary in this country to chain the 
horse's leg to the iron pin, and then padlock it ; but we 
had not adopted this precaution. I regretted this loss 
more than I might have done a more serious misfortune. 
The sturdy little creature had followed me from Poona 
in the centre of India, had borne me in many a weaiy 
journey, and I GKinol tell how much it vexed me to 
leave him in &uch f£ country, and in such hands. The 
v^l|ole caravan assembled to express their regret at the 
theft, and assured me that I should either have the ponf , 
or his value; but they did not understand that in my 
estimation he stood above all price. I was obliged to 
turn to other matters, and it was a more solid source of 
consolation to find that we had satisfied the demands^ 
and silenced the threats of the Toorkmun chief at a most 
moderate sacrifice. He became jnaster of our stock of 
tea, and we should have added the sugar, had it been 
worth presenting ; and this peace-o^ring, crowned with 
two gold tillas (each valued at about six and a half ru- 
pees), satisfied a chief who had us in his power. Doon- 
mus, for so he was named, was the << Aksukal" of 300 
families, and one of .those who share in the plunder and 
taxation of Shurukhs. We were much indebted in this 
difficulty to Abdool, who happened to be an acquaint- 
ance of the Toorkmun, add whom we had lurought over 
to us .by tome octs of civility. We might not have es- 
caped so readily from the talons of any of the others ; 
and it was curious that the fidlow who had wished to 
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profit bj US was the friend of the merchant with whom 
we were most intiniate. 

This sunshine of oor prosperity admitted of our en- 
tering with greater spirit into our enquiries regarding^ 
the Toorkmuns, and I gathered some characteristic inci- 
dents of the people. The/ are as romantic in their cus- 
toms of marriage as in their habits of plunder. They 
do not enter into the conjugal state with the simple forms 
of Mahomedans \ for the communication between the - 
■exes is unrestrained, and attadiments are formed that 
ripen into love. But the daughter of a Toorkmun haa 
a high price, and the swain, in despair of making a le- 
gitimate purchase, seizes his sweetheart, seats her be- 
hind him on the same horse, and gallops off to the near- 
est camp, where the parties are united, and separation is 
impossibte. The paienfi and relatives pursue the lovers, 
and the matter is adjusted by an intermarriage with some 
female relation of the bridegroom, while he himiself be- 
comes bound to pay so many camels and horses as the 
price of his bride. If the person be rich, these are f<e- 
jierally paid on the spot ; but if, as more often happens, 
he is without property, he binds himself to discharge his 
debt, which is viewed as one of honour { and he pro- 
ceeds on forays to Persia, till he has gained enough to 
fulfil his engagement His success in these generally 
converts him into a robber for the rest of his days ; and 
the capture of the Kuzzilbash has now become indispen- 
sable to settle in life the fkmily of a Toorkmun. The 
young lady, after her Gretaa Green union, returns to 
the house of her parents, and passes a year in preparing 
the carpets and clothes, which are necessary for a Toork- 
mun tent; and, on the anniversary of her elopement, 
she is finally transferred to the arms and house of her 
gallant lover. 

A circumstance lately happened at Shurukhs, which 
was repeated to us by many of the people, and exhibits 
additional examples of the love of liberty, and the de- 
spair which is inspired by the loss of it A Persian 
youth, who had been captured by the Toorkmuns, dng- 
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ged out ft miserable life of semtnde.at Shunikhs. He 
was resolved to-be free, and cbose t}ie opportunity of his 
master being at an entertainment, to effect his object 
He saddled the best horse of his stable, and on the very 
ere of departure was discovered by the daughter of his 
lord, who attempted to give the alarm. Ho- drew his 
sword, and put the girl to death. Her cries alarmed the 
mother, whom he also slew ; and as he was bidding his 
"final farewell to Shurukhs, the master himself arrived. 
The speed of the horse, which had sb often been em- 
ployed in tlie capture of his countrymen, now availed 
this fugitive, who was pursued, but not overtaken ; and 
thus, by^an exertion of desperate boldness, did he regain 
his liberty, leaving his master to deplore the lose of his 
wife and his daughter, his horse and his skve. 

I have mentioned that our camp at Shurukhs lay by 
the shrine of a Mahomedan saint. He flourished 824 years 
since, uiider the name of Aboolfuzzul Hoosn, as ai^an 
by an inscription on the tomb, and he is yet revered by 
all the Toorkmuns. If one of them fall si<^, he in- 
vokes the manes of the saint; if his horse or his camel 
suffer from disease, he circumambulates his tomb, in the 
hope and conviction of relief. The Toorkmuns have no 
mosques ; they say their prayers in the tent or in the 
desert, without ablution, and without a carpet Th^ 
have few mooUahs or priests, for the church has Uttle 
honour among them, and they are but poor followers of 
the prophet They have no education to assuage the 
fiercer passions, whidi renders the men unsusceptible of 
pity, and the women indifferent to chastity. The men 
perform all the out<dQor employments, and the women 
work at home. The Toorkmuns are a race of people 
who court alternate activity and idleness. Abroad they 
evmce the greatest spirit, and at home saunter about in 
idleness and indolence. They are fond of their horses, 
and of singing songs in honour of them. At night I 
have listened to the panegyrics on the feats of the 
** Ghupraslee" and « Karooghlee" horses, the never-end- 
ing theme of praise. « Karooghlee" means a waniw 
as well as a hOrse, but it descnhes a &mous breed now 
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•aid to be extinct « Chupraslee/' though it means but 
■wift, is applied to a particular horse of reputed speed. 
I longed to record some of these Toorkmun songs, but 
at Shurukhs we could gather only these few hues : — 



^ I keep an Arab horse for the day of battle, 
I live on that day under his shade, 
In the conflict I slay a hero, — 
Keep an Arab horse, hold a shield of iron. 
Karoogblee ! 

In the day of battle I bend my bow of iron, 
£reet on my horse, no one can dismount me. 
I am an only child, I have no brother or sister, — 
Keep an Arab horse, hold a shield of iron. 
Korooghlee !^^ 

If I breathe, the ice of the mountains melts. 
The water of my ^es would turn a mill, 
So said Jonas the Puree,— 
Keep an Arab horse, hold a shield of iron. 
ICurooghlee r 

After the alarm whidi we had already experienced in 
8hurukhs, it was not desirable that we should mingle 
much with the people ; but I had great curiosity to see 
them, and our Toorkmun Emnxzer said I was invited 
to t^ friend's house, and I accompanied him virithout fur- 
ther consideration. I was very agreeably surprised to 
find these wandering people living here, at least, in lux- 
ury. The tent or khirgah was spaoous, and had a dia- 
meter of about twenty-five feet The sides weie of 
lattice-work, and the roof was fonned of laths, which 
branched from a circular loop, about three feet in diame- 
ter, through which the light is admitted. The floor was 
spread with felts and carpets, of the richest manu&«ture, 
which looked like velvet Fringed carpets were also 
hung up round the tent, which gave it a great finish, 
and their beauty was no doubt enhanced by their being 
the work of wives and daughters. On one side of the 
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tent was a small press, in which the females of the 
lamily kept their clothes, and above it were piled the 
quilts on which they slept These are of variegated 
coloured cloth, both silk and cotton. From the circular 
aperture in the roof, three large tassels of silk were sus- 
pended, differing in colour, and neatly wrought by some 
fair young hand. Altogether, the apartment and its fur- 
niture bespoke any thing but an erratic people ; yet the 
host explained ^ me that the whole house could be 
transported on one camel, and its furniture on another. 
On my return I ej^reaaed my surprise at such comfort, 
but my companions in the caravan bade me not wonder 
at such a display, since the Toorkmuns were man-eater* 
(adum khor), and got their food for nothing. Many a 
nation has been written down as cannibals on as slight 
grounds; but the people merely meant to tell me that 
they lixs4 on the proceeds of mannselling. Before I 
quitted the tent, the host produced bread and melons, 
according to their custom, of which we partook, with 
about fifteen other Toorkmuns, who had dropped in. 
They cut up a melon with great dexterity and neatness, 
separate the pulp from the skin, which is not thicker 
than that of an orange, by a single sweep of the knife, 
then dividing it into a dozen pieces. I listened for about 
half an hour to their conversation, the subject of which 
I could comprehend to be slaves and horses. They took 
me for a native of Cabool, from the loongee which I 
wore as a turban, nor did I undeceive them. They all 
got up as I left, and bade me good-bye with all the re- 
spect of a good Mahomedan. They might not have in- 
jured me had they known the truth, but they would have 
detained me with endless questions ; and, as it was, I 
saw their customs vnthout inconvenience. I was never 
so much struck with the Tatar features as in this as- 
semblage. The Toorkmun has a skull like a Chinese, 
his face is flat, his cheek bones project, and his counte- 
nance tapers to the chin, which has a most scanty crop 
of hair. He is by no means ngly, and his ^body and 
features are aUke manly. Their women are remarkably 
lur, and often handsome. 
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I might haTe followed up my Mqiiaintaiice, and dined 
with the Toorkmuns in the evening ; but, since I did not 
do ao, I shall doBcribe their feast from Toorkmon autho- 
rity. When they invite a stranger to dinner, they send 
to say they have killed a sheep. They are not very 
dioice in their cookery. Their cakes are baked about 
two feet in diameter, and an inch Ht&cki of the coarsest 
tiour, and generally mixed up with sfiiees'vf pumpkin. 
These are always eaten fresh. When the party as- 
•emUes, the doth is spread, and each person cnunbies 
down the piece of cake which is hid before Mm. The 
meat is then faronght) which consists of one entire sheep, 
bcMled in a huge Rusaiatt pot They separate the flesh 
from the bones, and tear it into as small pieces as the 
bread, with which it is mixed. They shted ahout a do> 
sen (k onions, and throw the whde mess into the pot 
where tiie meat has been boiled, and mix it up with the 
,80up. It is then served out in wooden bowls, one of 
which is placed before every two persons. Their mode 
ef eating is as singular as that of preparation ; they ^11 
their open hand, and commencing inmi the wrist, li<^ it 
up like dogs, holding the head over the bowl, which 
catches aB that iUls. Each c^ the two in his turn fills 
his hand, and holda hb head over the bowl. Melons 
follow, and the repast concludes with a j^pe of tobacco^ 
The women do not eat with the men. 

On the seventh day after oUr arrivid at Shurukhs, 
where every one was enqturing about the '^'Allamans,'' 
or robbers, who had preceded us, they began to drop in 
appn us by twos and threes, wititi their horaea lame and 
jaded, and by evening upwards ci a hundred had ar- 
rived. They stopped by the caravan, and g^ve us a 
glowing account of their fot«y, congratulating them- 
selves in boastful strains at their success. They had 
made their descent neior Meshid four days previously, 
abont* ten in the morning, and rode up to the very 
walls of the city, driving men and acnimals before them. 
Not a soul appeared to arrest their progress ; and when 
they numbered their spoil a few milea fr<mi the dty, 
they found 1 15 human brings, 900 camels, and as many 
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cattle. Since then they had returned without haste, and 
now skirted Shurukhs for refreshment. On the way 
they had abready divided their booty. A fifth was given 
to die Khan of Orgunje, and the party had to congratu- 
late themselves at the number of able-bodied men, and 
the few lohite-beards, old ones, among their prisoners. 
Returning through the hills, they encountered the vi- 
dettes of a small party of horse, who are stationed to 
give informatioii at Durbund, which lies between Shu- 
rukhs and Meshid. In the scuffle, one of the Toork- 
mtms was wounded, and they captured one of the vi- 
dettes and fifteen horses. They put the unfortunate 
Persian to death, as an offering to God for the success 
which attended them; since they pretend to consider 
the murder of a heretic Kuzzilbash as grateful to the 
Almighty ; and they generally kill most of the old per- 
sons who fall into their hands, as a propitiatory offering 
to the Creator. The Toorkmuns, indeed, defend their 
capture of these unfortunate human bemgs, on the 
ground of their conversion to a true religion, and con- 
sequent salvation. Unhappily for mankind, the history 
of the world presents us with too many and similar in- 
stances of this mistaken and religious zeal. The Spa- 
niards pursued their conquests in the New World under 
the specious pretence of disseminating Christianity ; 
they sacked the empires of Mexico' and Peru, and butch- 
ered their inoffending inhabitants ; while their priests 
impiously blessed theii inhuman outrages.* They, too, 
like the Toorkmuns, propitiated their king by a present 
of a fiftli of their spoil. Human nature, under king or 
khan, is the same ih all countries, whether we contem- 
plate the frenzy and avarice of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, or the roaming Toorkmun in the Scythian deserts. 
The opportunity which was afforded us of seeing these 
robbers, inspired a good opinion of their courage, for 
many of them were indifferently armed. They all had 
swords, most had light, long lances, quite different from 
those used by the Uzbeks, and a few had small match- 

* See Robertson's America, books v. and vi. 
VOL. II. — 17 
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locki. Their hones looked quite done up, and walked 
as if on beds of gravel; but they had been thirteen dajrs 
in motioni with scanty food and much work. While we 
admire the courage of these men, what shall we think 
of the Persians, who are encamped within two days' 
joomey of Meshid, under the heir-apparent ^f their 
throne, and numbering an amy of twen^ thousand 
meni 

The return of the Org^unje Allamans should have now 
settled our movements, but some timid being spread a 
rumour that half of the robbers yet lay in wait for our 
earavan on the Persian frontier. Our departure was 
therefore still put oSi, and I cannot say that I felt com- 
fortable in such quarters. We had no tent or shelter for 
ten days but the rotten walls of an old tomb, which were 
infested with reptiles. Though our bed had always been 
the ground, and we had long ceased to feel the aches 
which one experiences from an occasicmal bivouac in 
civilised life, we could not now spread a carpet, lest we 
should appear too rich among the Toorkmuns, who 
stared in upon us at all times, and frequently asked us 
questions. Our bread, too, had been ten times coarser 
tiian " bannocks of barley meal,'* nor half so palatable. 
We could with great difficulty read or write for a single 
hour during the day, and the time passed as heavily as 
possible, exhausting our patience. During our detenticm, 
one of the camels was said to have gone mad, whether from 
ennui or some more cogent cause I knew not. The poor 
creature foamed at the mouth, groaned, 1uid refused its 
food. The case was referred to us, as he was pronounc- 
ed to be possessed of a devil ; but of course without 
avail. At leng^ they fell on the expedient of frighten- 
ing the camel, by dashing a lighted torch before his eyes 
and body, and kindling reeds and furze under his nose. 
They also passed a red-hot iron over his head ; and the 
animal assuredly improved under this rough treatment, 
of burning the devil who had lodged in so ugly a crea- 
ture. 

At length, on the 1 ith of September, after a deten- 
tion of ten long days, we joyfully quitted Shurukhs at 
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sunrise. The Toorkmuns maintiiinnci their character to 
the last After giving wt leave, and agreeing to tax us 
at the first stage, they waited till we had fairly started, 
and then sent orders to stop the caravan. They demand- 
ed a tilla and a half on every camel ; which is the cus- 
tomary .transit duty for an escort to the Persian frontier. 
The party came only a few miles, and then returned, 
tired of escorting ; nor were we sorry to get so well rid 
of them. Our caravan had now been increased by the 
junction of two others, which had come up during our 
stay, and formed a numerous body : but I fear there wera 
more timid than fighting hearts among us. There were 
men, women, and children : merchants, travellers, pil- 
grims, and emancipated slaves. There were Uzbeks, 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Hindoos, Jews, natives of 
Budukhshan and Cadunere ; Toorks and Toorkmuns ; a 
Nogai Tartar, a wandering Kirghiz from Pameer, and 
ourselves, natives of Europe. Last, not least, was a 
young Persian girl, about fifteen years old, whom we had 
picked up at Shurukhs, and who was said to be of ex- 
quisite beauty. She had been captured by the Toork- 
muns ; and her loveliness overcoming their avarice, she 
had at first been detained by her captor. The arrival of 
our caravan and so many merchants, however, tempted 
his cupidity ; and he ofiered his charge for sale. A mer- 
chant of Tehran purchased her for seventy-seven gold 
tiUas ; and the poor girl, who was walking about a few 
hours before, and saw and was seen by every one, was 
now literally packed up in a pannier. She had changed 
her character from slave to wife ; for it signifies nought 
that she may have another husband, since she is surely 
bom again who comes out of the hands of the Toork- 
muns. This was leap year ; but a lady may be there 
allowed at all times to fall in love. The fair one of 
whom I speak made a set at the first merchant who 
visited her ; and stated, as an inducement to her purchase, 
that she would join any creed tiiey liked. This Persian 
girl is not the first of her sex vdio has changed her doc- 
trines with her name. 

We halted in the afternoon at a dstem, eighteen miles 
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distant from Slramklis, the fort of which was yet visible ; 
for we had traveled over level country, broken in some 
places by gravelly hillocks. At the third mile we (tossed 
the dry and pebbly bed of the small river of Tejend, 
which rises in the neighbouring hills, and is lost in the 
sands. This is not the Herat river, nor is it the Ochus, 
for no such great river as appears in our maps has exist- 
ence. Its pools were saline, and much of the soil was 
also salt There were remnants of civilisation, but nei- 
ther fields nor inhabitants We again set out about eight at 
night with a full moon ; and, after an advance of seven 
or eight miles, entered among defiles and hills, and found 
ourselves at Moozderan or Durbund, the frontier post in 
Persia, a little after sunrise, and forty-five miles from 
Shurukhs. The whole of the latter part of the route 
lay in a deep ravine, where there is imminent danger in 
traveling, from the "Allamans" of the desert We 
pushed on with great celerity and greater fear : every in- 
strument of war was in requisition, every match was lit, 
and the slightest sound brought the horseitaen to a halt ; 
for we houriy expected to encounter the Toorkmuns. 
After a night of such anxiety, we beheld with pleasure 
the lookout towers of Durbund, eleven of which crown 
the crest of the range, and command its passage. We 
here found a few irregular soldiers, the first subjects of 
the " Great King" whom we encountered. ■ They were 
dispirited after the attack of the Tooriununs, since this 
was the party which had lost their horses, and r ome of 
their fellow-soldiers. 

After we had surmounted the pass of Durbund, our 
caravan alighted in the fields beyond the fort of Mooz- 
deran, which stands on an isolated spur of table-land, as 
you descend the pass. The place was once peopled ; but 
the Khan of Orgunje some years since seized its inhabit- 
ants en maaae, and razed their defences. In repair, it 
might protect the road into Persia ; but a peasant cannot 
risk his life unless he receives the protection of his king. 
There is a beautiful fountain of tepid water, which 
springs up under Moozderan ; and makes for itself, and 
some kindred streams, a channel down the valley, where 
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the fruit trees and gardens of the exiled inhaUtants may 
still be seen. It appeared a channing spot to us after so 
long a sojourn among desolation. The men on the pass 
showed us a cave, of which they had many fabulous 
■ tales, describing it to be without a termination. It was 
lately the scene of great slaughter and distress, for the 
population retired into it when pressed by the Khan of 
Orgunje ; and qb they issued like bees from the hire, 
they were put to death/ or sent in perpetual exile across 
the desert. 

Our arrival in Persia afforded the greatest source of 
joy to many of the persons in the caravan, who, though 
natives of Bokhara, were yet Shiahs. I thought that 
when we quitted that holy dty, we should have done 
with such sanctified spots ; but the capital which we were 
now approaching, Meshid i Mookuddus, the sacred Me- 
' shid, appeared, by every account, to be even more holy 
than Bokhara. When we should behold its gilded dome, 
I now heard that every one would fall down and pray. 
The Persians here began to speak boldly of their creed, 
which they had so long concealed ; and the spirit of the 
place might now be discovered by the tale of a person in 
the caravan, who was by no means illiterate. A mer- 
chant, who had latdy traveled to Meshid, overloaded one 
of his camels, which fled, immediately on its reaching the 
city, to the shrine of the holy Imam Ruza, and lowed 
out its complaints. The animal was received, I presume, 
into the list of the Mthful, since the priests of the shrine 
added him to their flock, adorned him with housings and 
bells, and gave him precedence of all other camels. The 
merdiant confessed his cruelty, sued for forgiveness, and 
was pardoned at the sacrifice of his cameL To tiiiese 
and such tales an European must always listen and 
wonder ; for though we have asserted, on the authority 
of the Koran itself that the creed of the Mahomedan is 
not supported by miracles, its votaries admit no such 
doctrine ; and enumerate the hundred thousand devia- 
tions from the laws of nature, which have happened for 
the benefit of the Mahomedan church. I had ventured 
among the Uzbeks to speak of the Koran and its con- 
17* 
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lentfl, which I admitted I had read in tratiBlatioii. «Fool 
that yoa are/' was the xeply ; " how is it possible 
to transfer that holj book to another language, when 
every letter of eveiy word has a distinct and indi- 
vidual meaning, tbit is only to be comprehended 
in the originall" I never afterwards paraded my 
biblical research ; for while I found my knowledge of 
their Koran arraigned, I also heard, for the first time, 
that the Old and New Testament were no where to be 
found but as aiv incorporation with the Koran, since the 
copies of both Jews and Christians were vitiated forge- 
ries ! The arts of the priests of Islam bring to our re- 
membrance the similar impositions of the catholic church 
in by-gone ages. In Europe, however, the churchmen 
did really understand the learned language of the scrip- 
tures ; but, among the Mahomedans, there are moollahs 
who can only read, while they do not understand their 
version. There are of course many scholars, but there 
are distinct classes who do and do not understand ; nor* 
do ihey hesitate to speak of their learning or their igno- 
rance, since the reading of the Koran is a sublime occu- 
pation, that covers the worst of sins. 

We could not yet consider ourselves within the pro- 
tection even of the holy Meshid, which was thirty-eight 
miles from Moozderan ; we therefore moved at nightfalL 
In the bustle of departure I killed a huge reptile of a 
** tarantulla," or an enormous spider, crawling on my 
carpet . Its claws looked like those of a scoipipn, or 
small lobster, but the body was that of a spider. I was 
assured of its poisonous nature, and the natives insisted 
that it squirted its venom instead of stinging. We were 
soon on the wing, and wound our way up the vaUey of 
the Tejend, which was now a beautiful brook. We 
commenced our journey in terror, and ere long met with 
an adventure that increased the rapidity of our march. 
About midnight the braying of a donkey intimated to 
some palpitating hearts that we were in Uie neighbour- 
hood of human beings, where none should exist The 
shout of <« Allaman, Allaman !" spread like Ughtoing ; 
and the caravan, in a moment, assumed the appearance of 
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a regiment in open column, closing up in doable march 
to form a square. The Ibremost camels squatted instant- 
ly, and the others formed behind them. Matches were 
lit on every side, swords were drawn, pistols loaded, and 
the unhappy merchants capered in front of their goods, 
half mad with fear and fury. The unarmed portion of 
the caravan took post among the camels, which really 
formed a tolerable square, increased as they were to the 
number of one hundred and twenty. The anxiety was 
intense, it was general ; the slaves were more terrified 
than the rest, for they well knew the fate of capture by 
the Toorkmuns. After about a quarter of an hour's de- 
tention, one of the party discovered that the Allamans, 
of whom we were standing in such awe, were a party 
of twenty poor wandering Eimauks, who had been ga- 
thering dye (boozghoom) on the hills. They were more 
terrified than us, for their number made their fate inevit^ 
able had we been Toorkmuns. Immediately the mistake 
was discovered, a shout of deUght raised the camels, and 
the caravan moved on at double its usual speed, with 
seven or eight camels abreast^ nor did it stop at the pre- 
scribed halting-ground, but pushed on some eight or ten 
miles farther when the day dawned. No sooner had we 
finished a scanty meal than it was again in motion, and 
a little after mid-day we reached Ghoozkan, the first in- 
habited village in Persia, and about fourteen miles from 
Meshid. 

We halted a few hours at Ghoozkan, and had an op- 
portunity of observing the supreme joy of the poor slaves, 
who had now reached their native land in safety. Many 
of the merchants gave them clothes and money to assist 
in their journey homewards, and it was with pleasure 
that we joined in the charitable feelings of the caravan. 
A few ducats purchased much happiness. Ghoozkan is 
peopled by Teimurees, a tribe of Eimauks, and has a 
population of about a thousand souls. They were a mise- 
rable looking set of beings, who used bandages as stock- 
ings, and covered their heads with brown sheep-skin caps. 
The whole of the inhabitants turned out to see us pass, 
and many of the poor creatures asked, in melancholy 
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fltrtinf, of the diffiereat potnengerB, if we did not bring 
letten from their captive friends in Toorkistan. The 
Tooikmuns seldom spare Ghoozkan in their forays ; and 
the last party had carried off six of their children, and 
pat four of their peasants to death. One wonders that 
human beings would consent to live in such a spot. The 
circle of the villages around Meshid gets more circum- 
scribed yeariy, and in the one whid^ we first entered 
eveiy field had its tower, built by the cultivator, as a de- 
fence to whidi he might fly on seeing the approach of a 
Tooikmun. What a state of society, that requires the 
ploughshaie and the sword in the same field ! We load- 
ed the camels after a watch of night, and set out for Me- 
ahid, the gates of which we readied long before the sun had 
risen, not more to our own joy than that of the poor Per- 
sian slaves, who had performed eveiy step of the journey 
with a palpitating brrast 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Arrival in Me«hid— Interview with Khoosrou Meerza— Meshid 
described— Shrine of Imam Ruza— Grave of Nadir Bhab— lilumf- 
nation— Departure from Meshid— Koochan— Camp of the prince 
— European officers — Abbas Meerza — Interview — Acquaintances 
—Future plans— Separation fiom Dr. Gerard. 

At dawn, on the morning of the 14th of September, 
we found our caravan waiting, in anxious expectation, 
iinder the walls of Meshid. At sunrise the keys of the 
gate were brought, which was at once thrown open to us. 
A new scene burst upon our view, with a rapidity which 
one only sees in theatrical representation. We had left 
a desert and the wandering Toorkmuns, and now advanc- 
ed, in stat^y otd&r, through a crowded city, arresting the 
notice of all the inhabitants. We had exchanged the 
broad face and broader turbans of the Toork and Tatar 
for the slim and long-faced Kuzzilbash, with a fur cap 
on his head, and his ringlets curling up behind, who now 
stood idly looking at us, with his hands in his pockets. 
The street which we entered was spacious and hand- 
some ; an aqueduct passed through ^t, and its banks were 
shaded by trees, while the splendid cupola and gilded 
minarets of the shrine of Imam Ruza terminated the 
perspective. A hundred and twenty camels passed up 
this avenue, and entered the spacious caravansarai of the 
Uzbeks. We followed in course, and seated ourselves 
on the balcony of the building, that we might the better 
observe the busy scene of the area beneath us. The in- 
undation had, however, filled this extensive caravansarai, 
and we were necessitated to seek for an abode in a hum- 
bler place, which we found hard by. 

The Prince Royal of Persia, Abbas Meerza, was now 
in the neighbourhood of Meshid ; and though this coun- 
try had been visited by few Europeans, we knew that 
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there were British officers in his royal highness's service. 
I lost no time, therefore, in despatching an express to the 
camp, which was about a hunted miles distant : but we 
were agreeably surprised to receive a polite message from 
Mnr. Shee, the lady of Captain Shee, who was then in 
Meshid ; and it was equally pleasing to have it conveyed 
by a messenger who spoke our own language, one of the 
Serjeants of the prince's army. During our stay in Me- 
shid, we found ourselves more comfortable than since we 
had left India, and experienced many acts of civility and 
attention. We gladly changed the barbarous custom of 
eating ¥rith our hands ; and, though our fiiir hostess was 
a Greorgian, who only spoke Persian, we fancied ourselves 
once more among the society of our country. 

I was soon astir to see the city of Meshid ; and first 
visited the ark, or citadel, where I was suddenly surprised 
by the presence of Khoosrou Meerza, the son of the prince, 
and the young man who had been deputed to St Peters- 
burg on the massacre of the Russian ambassador, now 
the acting governor of Meshid, while his father kept the 
field. He appeared to have profited by his journey to 
Europe, and conversed with me for an hour, a^dng much 
about our travels, and then jested on my beard and dress, 
which he assured me would be a great curiosity in my 
native land. He enquired whether I was a catholic or a 
protestant; and recurred with wonder to our having 
reached Persia in safety. He begged I would visit him 
on the following day, which I did not fail to do, being 
favourably impressed with this the first specimen of the 
royal house. I found the prince next morning transact- 
ing business in the ark ; and the ceremonial of approach- 
ing this scion of royalty was as formal as if he had been 
sovereign of the land. He is a most talkative person, 
and gave me an account of his journey to Russia, speak- 
ing with the highest encomiums of the education and 
polished manners of the ladies in that country. One of 
his suite, who appeared to be a privileged person, said, 
that his highness could never be excused for having re- 
turned to Persia without one of these angels. The prince 
declared that it was impossible, and referred it to me,^ 
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who was in duty bound to tell him, that a person of his - 
rank might have married the most illustrious. Khoosrou 
Meerza appeared to be about twentj-three years of age. 
He has had, of course, great advantages over other Per- 
sians; but I liked his capacity and his remarks. He 
asked me if the ancient art of staining glass had been 
revived ; if our progress in sculpture was yet thought to 
rival Greece ; and if the unicorn had been found in any 
quarter of the world. He then enquired whether it was 
most difficult to introduce discipline among irregular 
troops, or a new system of laws and government in a 
country. « With Europeans," he said, « every thing is 
based on history and experience; but in Persia there are 
no such guides. Persia, which held a supremacy before 
the age of Mahomed, has now sunk into a state of torpor 
and bigotry, and has no literature but the Koran. In 
Europe, there are those who study the Bible, as well as 
those who are devoted to science : bu^" added he, " there 
is very little religion in Russia among the higher ranks 
with whom I associated." I must confess that I was 
pleased to hear the youth talk so learnedly, since a 
knowledge of one's ignorance is the first step to improve- 
ment. 

I lost no time in visiting the city of Meshid ; but I 
need not present a diffuse or long account of it, since I 
find that there is both a minute and correct one in Mr. 
Fraser's admirable work on Khorasan.* The holy city 
of Meshid surrounds the tomb of the Imam Ruza, the 
fifth in descent from Ali, and three streets branch out in 
different directions from the shrine. Two of them are 
wide and spacious, shaded by trees, and enlivened by 
running water. A chain, drawn across the streets, with- 
in a hundred yards of the shrine, encloses its bazaar and 
the riches of Meshid, and keeps out cattle and animals 
from the sanctified spot. Here the hive has swarmed, 
for all other parts of Meshid are in ruins, though its walls 
enclose a circuit of about seven miles. I cannot rate its 
population at forty thousand souls. The greater portion 

* TrKvels in Khorasan, by J. B. Fraser, Esq. 
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of the enclosed space is demoted to the use of a cemetery, 
since it i* betieved that the dead may rest in peace near 
an Imam. There are also i^ady gardens to please the 
living. The inhabitants of Meshid seem to delight in 
burrowing in the ground ; all the houses are entered by a 
descent ; and it is said, that the earth so scooped out has 
been applied to the repairs and building of the house. 
The town is well supplied with water from aqueducts 
and spacious cisterns. The natives of Toorkistan will 
tell you, that the Imam Ruza removed to Meshid on ac- 
count of the wickedness of the people, and the necessity for 
his presence. The Uzbeks have a couplet, which states, 
** that if Meshid had not its cerulean dome, it would be 
the conunon sewer of the world." The Persians, on the 
other hand, describe it, in poetical language, as << the most 
enlightened spot on the face of the earth, for there are 
the rays of the Creator of the world." Who will judge 
between the parties 1 At Bokhara, a Shiah is a Soonee ; 
at Meshid, a Soonee wishes to be thought a Shiah. 

I paid an early visit to his holy shrine ; for I expe- 
rienced in my peregrinations through Meshid none of 
the bigotry or jealousy which seem so constantly to have 
beset Mr. Fraaer. About the centre of the city the se« 
pulchre rests under a gilded dome, which is rivaled by 
twin minarets of burnished gold, that shed resplendent 
light in the rays of the sun. A spacious mosque of 
azure blue rears a lofUer dome and minarets close to the 
tomb, and was built by Gohur Shah, a descendant of 
the illustrious Timour. The pilgprim who visits this 
shrine must first travel the bazaar and cross the chain, 
when he enters a sanctuary, which no crime admits of 
being^violated. He then proceeds under a lofty arch, 
way, and finds himself within a spacious quadrangle, the 
work of the great Abbas, which is a resting place for the 
living and the dead. It is surrounded by small apartp 
ments, like a caravansarai, which is a << madrissu," or 
college, and the pavement is formed of tombst<mes, that 
cover the remains of those whose devotion and wishes 
have led to their being here interred. The arches and 
sides of the area are ornamented ^th a painted tile, not 
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unlike enamel, which has a chaste and rich appearance. 
On the western side of the square lies the entrance to 
the shrine, which leads under a Io% Gothic arch, of the 
richest gilding. It is further adorned by mirrors let into 
the wall, and illuminated after sunset by tapers suspended 
from the i^f. Beyond this threshold an infidel may 
not pass but in disguise, and my judgment conquered my 
curiosity. I might have escaped in the crowd ; but I might 
have been discovered, though I learn that the beauties of 
the place deserve a risk. The richness increases the 
fervency of the pilgrim's devotion, who enters it l^ a 
gate of silver ; and the tomb is said to be shielded from 
the touch of the profane by railings of steel and brass, 
on which plates of silver and wood, with blessings and 
prayers carved upon them, are suspended. Innumerable 
lamps of gold hang over the grave, which are lit upon 
the « eed" and the holidays of the saints, to honour the 
festival and enable the priests to display with advantage 
the riches and jewels that pious individuals have conse- 
crated at this shrine. On the side opposite the entrance 
is the beautiful mosque of Gohur Shah; and here I 
walked without timidity. It is a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture, and the arch, in which the << mihrab/' or niche 
towards Mecca is placed, is superbly adorned and most 
chastely executed. It is beautified by lofty blue mi- 
narets on either side, which rise in rich effect and gran- 
deur. 

Meshid has no buildings but its shrine. There are 
some colleges and a spacious and unfinished caravansarai, 
with twenty-one others in different parts of the city ; but 
still it is the burial place of the great Nadir Shal^ His 
grave, now dishonoured and marked by the ruins of the 
edifice that once sheltered it from the elements, is one 
of the most interesting sights to a traveller. What a 
field for rumination in such a spot ! The fountains and 
flowers which encircled it have disappeared; the peachy 
tree, which put forth its blossom on the returning spring, 
has fallen under the axe, and the willows and cypresses 
have been torn down. In their place a crop of tumipii 
had been sown by some industrious citizen. Shade of 
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Nadir, whftt a change is here ! He who shook the king- 
doms of the East, has been denied in death the small 
quadrangle of a garden, which the affection of sonb had 
hallowed to the merit of a parent This is the reward 
of him who delivered his country from a foreign usurper, 
and who studied his country's good : but the weU-beiiig 
of a state does not necessarily comprehend ue well-be- 
ing of all its members. Nadir aimed the blows of des- 
potism at the family which has succeeded to his empire, 
and he maimed the successful individual, who seized 
upon his kingdom and ejected his sons. Aga Mahomed 
Khan Khoju was mutilated in his youth by Nadir ; but 
he retained the feelings of a man, and dug up the bones 
of the conqueror, in revenge for his disgrace. Report 
adds, that he sent them to Tehran, and placed them under 
the step which leads to the audience hall, that the courts 
tiers and every one might trample upon Ihem. We can 
readily comprehend the chagrin of a monarch who was- 
AOt a man ; and if his wrath excites our contempt, it 
enlists our sympathy. A eunuch himself, he spared his 
country from those banes of a palace. There are still 
some of Nadir's descendants living in Meshid ; but they 
are blind and in destitute circumstances. My informant 
told me that they often applied to him for bread. 

We soon received a reply to our communication from 
the prince royal's camp, and were invited to pay our re- 
spects to Abbas Meerza, who had just captured the for- 
tress of Koochan, which was said to be one of the strong- 
est in Persia. The intelligence of its fall was received 
in Meshid with great enthusiasm, and followed by an 
illumination of three successive nights : for no monarch 
since the days of Nadir had ever subdued the chie£ei of 
Khorasan. We dined a la Perte with Abdool, our old 
traveling friend, who is a merchant in Meshid, and then 
proceeded to view the illumination. Among the devices, 
I most admired the shop of a butcher, who had illumin- 
ated eight or ten sheep, by placing lights behind their 
&t and tallow, which he had cut into delicate stripes. I 
gave him credit for his ingenuity, if he kept his meat 
from roasting. In one street I saw an effigy dangling 
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in the air, which I, of course, set down aa the Kooid 
chief who had been captured at Koochan ; but this was 
no other person than the accursed Omar. It must have 
edified the Soonees to witness the holy caliph between 
earth and heaven: but I had none of my Bokhara ac- 
quaintances to give me their comments. Besides the 
effigy on the gibbet, we had a real exhibition of a man 
suspended from a beam laid across the street, and that, 
too, in a blaze of light How the contrivance was made 
I did not discover; for he had a rope round his neck, 
and kicked and acted to reality. As the crowd gazed on 
this curious exhibition, a wag fixed eight or ten tapers 
to the head of a butting ram, and let him loose among 
the assembly, where he forced his way as well by his 
horns as the lights that crowned him. Altogether the 
scene approached much nearer a genuine British illu- 
minadon than I had ever expected to see in Asia. 

We BOW prepared for our Journey to the camp, and 
took leave of all our Bokhara acquaintances and friends ; 
visiting most of them at the caravansarai, where we had 
a parting cup of tea. Many of the slaves came to see 
US', and we now hailed them as fireemen. I was sorry to 
bid adieu to Emuzzer the Toorkmun ; but I gave him a 
letter to the vizier of Bokhara ; and, as it contained all 
the news of Khorasan, he seemed proud to be its bearer, 
and was anxious to set out on his return. We had now 
less fear of being thought rich; so we clothed our friend 
in a dress, and amply rewarded him for his services, I 
stuck a pistol in his girdle as he was leaving; and, 
though of the coarsest manufacture, it seemed a mighty 
gift to a Toorkmun. I had also to prepare a variety of 
letters to our friends in Toorkistan, to whom I was 
pledged to write. I did not require such a pledge : for 
at a distance from them, and many more of our friends 
on this side the Indus, I remembered innumerable acts 
of kindness which had contributed to our comfort ai^ 
happiness while living among them, which I could not 
now forget In Meshid, perhaps, our feelings were more 
pleasing than in any part of the journey ; for we had 
the prospect of soon seeing our countrymen, and the 
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rest of our undertaking was, comparatively speaking, 
easy* ^e could now dress in respectable and clean 
clodies, without being called on to pay for our com- 
forts. 

After a week's stay at Meshid, we quitted it on the 
23d of September, and marched up Ihe valley of the 
Meahid river to Ameerabad, a distance of forty miles. It 
was dark before we reached the stage, and we were be- 
nighted; we therefore spread our felts in a field, and 
bivouacked through the night We espied the lights of 
some travellers near us, and they sold us wheat, with 
which we fed our ponies. About twelve miles from 
Meshid, we passed the ruins of Toose, which is the an- 
cient capital of Khorasan; but the inhabitants havp 
transferred themselves to Meshid. The valley of thiji 
river is rich ; and it was pleasant to see extensive fields, 
in a dry country, watered by irrigation. Ameeraba4> 
which we did not see, is a strong fortress, and was cap- 
tured by the prince, about a month before we wrr\veli, 
after a siege of five weeks. It is situated in the district 
of Chinaran. 

We continued our progress up the valley for sixty 
miles, and reached Koochan on the third day of ora 
leaving Meshid. This is said to be the coldest part of 
Khorasan ; and it may well be believed, when the ther- 
mometer fell to 29^ at sunrise in September. As water 
boiled at 206^, we were about 4000 feet above the sea. 
The valley varied in breadth from twelve to twenty miles, 
and there were some verdant spots under the hills, where 
the finest fruit is produced. Otherwise the country was 
bare and bleak, The hills have no wood, and are even 
destitute of brushwood. They rise to the height of 2000 
or 3000 feet above the valley. We passed many villages 
by the way ; but they were now deserted, on account of 
the war against the Koords. The roads were hard and 
excellent We met many of the soldiers returning to 
their homes, since the campaign had terminated. They 
were a favourable specimen of the troops of Khorasan ; 
for they were provided with arms that had serviceable 
flint locks, which I had not seen since leaving Cabool. 
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The men were small, but they were merely the " Eelja- 
ree," or militia of the country* 

We reached the camp of Abbaa Meerza a little before 
noon, and found ourselyes once more in European go- 
ciety. So complete was our disguise, ^lat we had to 
make ourselves known, though we were expected. We 
sat down to breakfast, with Captain Shee, Mr. Barowski, 
and Mr. Beek, who now compose the corps of officers 
in the prince's service. How delighted did we feel to 
hear our native language, and learn the news and events 
which had been passing in oiir protracted absence ! We 
had arrived at an eventful moment, as the fortress had 
but a few days fallen, and we yet threaded our way 
among fascines and gabions, sap, mines, outworks, bat- 
teries, covert ways, and all the other works of a besieg- 
ing army. Nothing could be more gloomy than the walb 
of the town. The parapet had been nearly dismantled ; 
some of the towers had been blown up ; all were bat- 
tered ; and the soldiery, now relieved from the dangers 
of the campaign, were filling up the ditch in listless 
idleness. This fosse was a barrier of a most formidable 
nature ; for it was about thirty-five feet deep and twenty 
broad, though it narrowed towards the bottom. The 
prince's army had effected a lodgment across it ; and a 
few more hours would have settled the fate of the for- 
tress, when its chief surrendered at discretion. Koochan 
is a strong fortress, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, and was defended by a garrison of 8000 men. 
The assault would have been attended with bloodshed, 
and its fall is entirely to be attributed to the European 
officers, whose science and skill had been grafted on the 
labour and exertion of the Persians. 

In the evening, we were introduced to the prince royal, 
by Captain Shee. His royal highness was proceeding to 
inspect his park of artillery, and we met him by the way. 
He received us in a most engaging and affiible manner ; 
oflfered us his congratulations at the great success of oui: 
journey through countries which he had not believed ac- 
cessible to Europeans. He then assured us, that our 
troubles were at an end, since we had reached a land 
18* 
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where our nation was respected. I thanked the prince 
for his kindness, and then briefly replied to the various 
questions which he put regarding the countries we had 
▼isited. By this time we were standing in front of his 
artilleiy, while the whole of his court were about fifty 
yards in rear of us. The prince gave a signal, and about 
six or eight persons advanced. He introduced two of 
them as his sons ; another as Ruza Koli Khan, the con- 
quered chief of the proud fortress. There was also an- 
other Koord chief; and Yar Mahomed Khan, the minis- 
ter of HeraL What a sight did the great Koord chief 
present to us, now standing in homage before his con- 
queror and the artillery which had subdued him. It ap» 
pears that the parade had been ordered, to give him a 
sight of the park, and we had arrived at the opportune 
time to witness the spectacle. The prince, turning to- 
wards me, said, <* You must see my artillery ;",■ and we 
then passed down the line with his royal highness, exa- 
mining each gun as we approached it Abbas Meerza 
took great pains to explain every thing concerning them; 
and the enquiries and looks of the unfortunate }(uxa 
Koli Khan drew forth many a smiling remark. The 
chief appeared bewildered, and I thought he feigned in- 
sanity. He asked the prince to give him a large mortar, 
which we were all admiring ; Abbas Meerza told him not 
now to trouble himself about these things. The guns, 
which had fiedlen with the fortress, were drawn up in 
line, with the other artillery ; they were Russian ord- 
nance, cast in 1784, and had been captured from the 
present King of Persia. The Koord chief pretended not 
to recognise them ; and, when he heard of their history, 
made a just enough renuurk, that they were good enou^ 
for Koochan. In the plpice of this chief, I should have 
considered it no dishonour to be subdued by a park of 
thirty-five guns, from four to thirty-two-pounders, in the 
best state of efficiency. The prince then witnessed the ex- 
ercise of the corps; bearing the amplest testimony to 
the merits of Captain Lindsay, (now Sir Henry B»> 
thiine), the British oflScer who had organised it, and of 
whom he spoke with kindness. The ceremony then ter- 
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minated, and we retired from the scene with much gnitir 
fication at an interview with a Charles the Second in Per- 
sia. I was disappointed in Abbas Meerza's appearance. 
He has been handsome, but is now haggard, and lo<^ 
an old man ; he has lost his erect carriage, his eye wa^ 
ters, and his cheek is wrinkled. He was plainly dressed, 
and walked with a stick in his hand. His eldest son, 
Mahomed Meerza, was present ; but he has not the man- 
ners or dignity of his parent, though he is also an agree-, 
able person. 

On the following morning we paid our respects to the 
prince royal in his tents, and found him transacting busi- 
ness with his minister, the Kaim Mukam, and several 
other persons who were standing round him. There 
was no state or pomp to mark so great a personage. 
When the prince had settled some matters on which he 
was engag^, he gave us a dose of politics, and talked of 
the incomparable advantages to England of upholding 
Persia, and begged I would explain in my own country 
his present situation ; which, though at the head of a 
successful army, was most embarrassing, since he had no 
money to pay it. I told the prince that I regretted to 
hear iiach a detail of his difficulties, tod I could only 
hope that he would surmount them all. I did not tell 
him, as I have ever felt, that I jconsider the payment of 
money to such a cabinet as derogatory to the name and 
honour of Britain ; since it has tended more to lower 
our reputation in Asia than our most martial deeds in 
India have done to raise it. There was not, however, 
wanting a share of cant in the prince's oration ; for he 
gravely assured me that he had now taken the field to 
suppress the sale and capture of his subjects as slaves by 
the Uzbeks. The motive was praiseworthy ; but mark 
the conclusion : — << I am entitled, therefore, to the assist- 
ance of Britain : for if you expend annually thousands 
of pounds in suppressing the slave trade in Africa, I de- 
serve your aid in this quarter^ where the same motives 
exist for the exercise of your philanthropy.*' I was 
pleased vnth the ingenuity and earnestness of the reason- 
ing, which his royal highness had, no doubt, derived from 
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•ome English newepaper or English friend. The prince 
now turned to other matters, and asked regarding my 
education, and the notes which I had taken of the un- 
known country I had visited. « I am aware of your 
custom to do so " said he, " and it is this general ohserv- 
ance of it which has exalted your nation in the scale of 
civilisation.'' He enquired if I had met with any potar 
iofls in my travels ; and, on my replying in the negative, 
he produced a basketful of his own rearing, with evident 
satisfaction. They were a fair specimen, and do most 
dacidedly entitle his royfd highness to be elected an hono- 
rary member of a horticultural society. In the true spirit 
of a courtier, the prince returned to the Uzbeks and the 
different countries of Toorkistan with which he thought 
me best acquainted. He asked, if I had met with any 
explanation of those passages in the History of Timour, 
where the undermining of a tower is described, and its 
then being destroyed by fire. I was not prepared for 
such a question, and mentioned the Greek fire used at 
the nege of Constantinople, and the circumstance of 
Timour's vicinity to China, where it is believed that the 
art of making gunpowder was then known. I had not 
at this time heard Uiat the undermined towers were sup- 
ported by wooden ftameworks, which, when set fire to, 
eeased to support the bastion, and it consequently fell. I 
next replied to the prince's queries regarding the customs 
of the Uzbeks. He smiled at their abomination of to- 
bacco ; since they sold it publicly, and mentioned that the 
servants of an envoy, whom he had lately received from 
Orgunje, caught the smoke as it came out of their mas- 
ter's mouth. I had not seen such barbarism in Bok- 
hara. When I related to the prince the spiritual notions 
of the Uzbeks, and some instances of their bearing wit- 
ness against th^nselves, he related to us a similar occur- 
rence in the life of Ali : — ^A female, who was enceinte, 
called for death, as an atonement for her sins. The 
caliph desired her to appear when her ofispring was 
bom. She did so, and again accused herself; and he 
gave the command for her being stoned to death, but pro- 
hibited every one firoiii lifting a stone who was in the 
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least impure. The caliph put the woman to death him- 
self. I told his royal highness that I regretted I had not 
heard the tale, that I might have replied to the Uzbeks. 
The prince then requested me to give him some notes on 
the resources of the country about Shurukhs, which he 
shortly intended to visit. I gave them without hesitar 
tion. Abbas Meerza, during this interview, spoke of 
geography and mathematics by these names, and evinced 
a tolerable proficiency in the first of the^ sciences. He 
spoke of New Holland ; but he did not enlighten me on 
one of his favourite plans, by which he purposes to con- 
sign all his brothers and nephews to that country on his 
accession to the crown.* Never was any thing more 
visionaiy. I now intimated my wishes to prosecute my 
journey among the Toorkmun tribes to the Caspian Sea; 
and the prince, with great urbanity, assured me that I 
might visit any portion of the Persian dominions. He 
spoke o( the danger of journeying among Toorkmuns ; 
but desired liis secretary to prepare a /< rukum,'' or order, 
which would ensure protection, and suggested our accom- 
panying a khan, who was proceeding in that quarter. 
He also offered a letter to his brother, the Prince of Mar 
zanderan, and had it intimated to his son, who was then 
in his camp, that I would proceed in that quarter. We 
then took our leave of Abbas Meerza, much gratified by 
the interview. I cannot say that I was strongly impressed 
with his talents ; but they evidently rise above mediocri- 
ty, and he is said to be swayed in his councils by others ; 
he is, in every sense of the word, a perfect gentleman. 

In the Persian camp we had many visiters, and found 
much to amuse us in the bustling scene. We found two 
of the Persian gentlemen, who had been in England, 
Meerza Baba, the Hukeem Bashee, and Meerza Jaffier, 
both of whom now sighed for the return of the days 
which they had passed in England. There, they were 
Uoju : here, they were among their countrymen. Meerza 
Baba is an intelligent and agreeable man ; and, in an 

* As this work is passing through the press, intelligence 
has been received of Abbas Meerza*s death. 
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Attttic, I have never aeen a more perfisct approach to an 
Bngliah gentleman, both in language and manners. I 
jeeted with him about Hajee Baba ; but that woik has 
given great ofience in Persia, and the Hukeem Bashee 
aaeured me that the English did not understand the Per^- 
nana. I can hardly agree with him, for I atorwaids saw 
a good deal of Hajee Babaism in the lend. 

Since we had entered Khorasan my fellow-traveller, 
Qr. Gerard, had coma to the resolution of turning down 
npon Herat, and Candahar, and thus retracing his steps 
to Gabooi, in preference to advancing upon the Caspian. 
The mein object of our journey had been now nearly ac- 
complished, and the route of Herat, which promised him 
some gratification, had been traveled in safety by Lieur 
tenant Arthur Conolly,* an enterprising officer of the 
Bengal cavalry, and all the French officers of Runjeet 
Sing. We now, therefone, prepared to separate, after a 
weary pilgrimage of nine months which we had perform* 
ed together* Our feelings on such an occasion may be 
imagined : but we parted with the knowledge, that we 
had almost brought the original design of our undertaking 
to a close, and that both to the east and west all serious 
dangers were at an end.- At Koochan I also permit^ 
ted the Hindoo lad to return to India, along with Dr» 
Gerard : and, a^ his own request, I discharged my feith- 
fiil Afghan servant, who had accompanied me from L<v 
diana. His name was Sooliman, a native of Peshawur, 
He was quite unlettered : but he had kept both my se- 
crets and my money where there were many induce 
ments to betray^ He had proved himself worthy of my 
confidence : and the feelings with which I parted from 
him were those of unmingled approbation and regard. 
By the opportunity which presented itself I wrote to all 
our native friends in Cabool, and even to Jlunjeet Sing 
himself. It would be presumptuous to believe that the 
many titled peiw>nages I addressed were my friends, 

* Lieut Conolly has just published an account of his 
*^ Jonmey to the North of India overland from England.*' 
9 vols. 8vo. London. 
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though their profesnoiiB had been great ; but, if the rukM 
and govemon of countries and cities be set aside, there 
Was yet a long list of good and worthy men as corre^ 
spondents, whose good wishes, I do not hesitate to say, 
I desire. It will not be out of place to name the indivi^ 
duals I addressed on this occasion, since we experienced 
ciTilities and kindness from all« 

Koosh Begee, of Bokhara. 

Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, of CabooL 

Nuwab Jubbar Khan, of CabooL 

Birwur Khan Lohanee, of Cabool, at Bokhara^ 

Sirdar Sooltan Mahomed Khan, of Peshawur^ 

Moorad AU Khan Nazir, of Peshawur^ 
Ghoolam Kadir Khan, "} Sons of Cazee 
Meer Alum, > Moolah Hoosun. 

Toghy Hosn Caboolee, of Lodiana. 
Shere Mahomed Khan, (his son,) Bokhara^ 
Moollah Ruheem Shah Cashmeree, CabooL 
Neib Mahomed Shureef, Cabool. 
Mean Fuzil huq Sahibzadu, Peshawur. 
Meean Sado Deen, Peshawur.^ 
Maharaja Runjeet Sing, Lahore. 
Sirdar Lenu Sing, Majeetia. 
Sirdar Huree Singat, Attok. 
Meerza Saeed ibn Yar Mahomed Balkhee, Bok-'^ 
hara. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Departure from Koochan — Atruck river — Boojnoonl— Toorkmun 
ditciplioe— TraveliDK in Khorasan— Tribe of Girei lee— Toork- 
mun bard — Goklaa Toorkniun»— Their customs — Toorkmnna of 
the Caspian— Toot km un patriarch- Noble scenery— 'I'ooffkmun 
national songs — Cluit the country of the Toorkmuns— Arrival at 
Astrabad— Plague— Arrival on the Caspian— Adventures— Gar- 
dens of Ushruff— Fortunate escape— The plague— Cluit the Cas- 
pian-~Mazanderan— Peaaaatry. 

On ihe 29th of September, I bade farewell to my fel- 
low-trayeller and the officers of the prince's service, and 
commenced a journey to the shores of the Caspian. I 
joined Humza Kh&n, who had been lately appointed go- 
yemor of the Toorkmuns east of that sea, and now pro- 
ceeded with a party of about three hundred persons, com- 
posed of Koords, Persians, and Toorkmuns; but the 
alarms for personal safety, which had so often troubled 
me in days that were gone, had now, I may say, yanmhed, 
for I looked upon all those around me as friends. My 
costume led to many mistakes among the party ; and, 
after I had satisfied the khan that I was the <<Firingee'' 
recommended to his care by the prince, I felt rather dis- 
posed to mix with the others as one of themselyes, since 
a better opportunity would be afforded for judging of the 
people. We biyouacked, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, beyond Shirwan, a strong fortress, with a deep 
wet ditch, that was now being dismantled by orders o£ 
the prince. From the small number of labourers en- 
gaged on this work cft spoliation, I suppose it will be soon 
abandoned, and that the place will rise in due time as 
one of the strong-holds of Khorasan. 

We followed the course of the Atruck riyer, which 
rises near Koochan, till within ten nules of 6oojno<H^ 
when we left it running westward as a small riyulet, and 
crossed seyeral mountain ridges* A march of thutr-eight 
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miles bronglit us to Boojnoaid, a rather large place, stand- 
ing in a spacious valley, and the residence of one of the 
Koord chiefs, who prudently tendered his allegiance on 
the approach of the prince, and now owed the possessioh 
of his fortress to his share of discretion. We here saw, 
for die first time, the wandering inhabitants, or Ilyats, of 
Khorasan, about a thousand of whose black tents were 
scattered around. They did not appear to differ much 
from the Ghiljees of Cabool. On our march to Booj- 
noord we met the peasantry crowding in bodies to occupy 
tlxeir native villages. They had fled on the commence- 
ment of the war, and now returned on the success of the 
prince : the poor creatures stopped to aak the particulars 
of the campaign : but the women and children could 
hardly believe us any other than plundering Koords. The 
year had passed away without a crop ; but, 'if the coun- 
try returns to a state of peace, it may yet become prost- 
perous and happy. War has desolating effects every 
where ; but it is fearful to be befriended by a Persian army. 
The enemy who opposes it faxes best,: since he has no 
billets sent to him for grain and supplies ; the pittance 
of the obedient subject is actually devoured. 

Four miles from Boojnoord, we left the valley in which 
it is situated, and entered among hills. It was difficult 
to trace any range either to our right or left, but those 
on the south were covered with pine trees. The climate 
was moist and pleasant, and there were many rich and 
beautiful spots of cultivation among the bare lulls. The 
vineyards of Sarewan, which were in a deep glen, acre 
quite enchanting. Though the country was mountain- 
ous, the road was excellent ; aud, after a march of thirty- 
six miles, we reached Kila Khan, in the district of Si- 
mulghan, which is richly watered from the hills. We 
were now upon the line of inroad of the Tuka Toork- 
muns, who engage in constant forays between Meshid 
and Tehran ; and the mountains and roads over which 
we trod must ever be crossed by them.' Our own party, 
however, conosted of two hundred Tooikmuns of the 
GoUan and Yamood tribe, who had served in the prince's 
srmy, and were now discharged : sock was their share 
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of the glories of the Khoraaan campaign. We had had 
a specimen of their native propensities in our second 
march from the camp, where they met a party of vil- 
lagers proceeding to sell their gprapes. The poor pea- 
sants were mercilessly beaten, and the Toorkmuns pil- 
laged the greater portion of the contents of their baskets. 
By the laws of an enlightened country, they might not 
have been blameable, if they were actually in want of 
food. The spoil was shared equally among them, and 
he who had knocked down fared no better than he who 
was in the rear : they even brought me a share of the 
captured property. It was in vain that the khan endea- 
voured to discountenance these practices, for he possess- 
ed no authority over them. At length they received a 
salutary check at Sarewan, where the villagers turned 
out in a body, and knocked dovm a trespasser, which 
frightened his comrades. I secretly rejoiced at their dis- 
comfiture. 

What a long Fursukh is that of Khorasan, says a tra- 
veller, who has toiled from sun-rise nearly to sun-set, and 
who can no longer cling to his jaded horse, but by the 
prong in front of his saddle. An European, virho can- 
ters and gallops onwards, can form no just conception 
of the fatigue of a forty-mile stage in Kliorasan, where 
every step must be walked, and there is no inn or re- 
freshment at the end of it. « By the head of the pro- 
phet !" said one of the party, as we neared our halting 
ground, " this road is longer than the entrails of Omar, 
for my back and my knees have lost their feeling." I 
had a hearty laugh at the quaint comparison, and also 
sympathised in his &tigue. " Pidr sokhtu !" (Bum his ^ 
father!) continued the talkative .Persian, "I never was 
so worn out" In our party we had several lively fel- 
low-travellers ; and, on a few days* acquaintance, the 
Persian appeared to me a better sort of being in his 
country than abroad, where his vanity is beyond endtur- 
ance. 

A march of thirty-eight miles brought us to the site 
of a village called Shahbaz ; but we had now lost all 
traces of inhabitants, though the country was rich. The 
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tribe of Gireilee had in fonner yean tilled the soil, and 
tended their cattle : but human beings appear to be con- 
sidered in these countries as much property as horse- 
flesh; and Aga Mahomed Khan haid trans£»Ted the 
whole race to Mezenderan. TEe ridi pastures of the 
country lay neglected : for what peasant would seek his 
abode near the Tuka Toorkmuns, whose tents lie but a 
few miles distant beyond the hiUsI In the society of 
two hundred of these people, we even did not feel our- 
selves altogether safe. In all our biyouacs, I had hither- 
to escaped the damp ground as a bed, but I rose in the 
morning stiff and benumbed by humidity and dews. The 
sun soon dried my clothes, and good spirits (I do not 
mean brandy) prevented any evil consequences. We 
were now traveling among mountains, with alternate 
hill and dale, and over af wild and romantic country. 
There were a few stunted pine trees on the hills, but 
they were oftener bare of every thing but grass. All the 
people were kind and conversable; and man requires 
little else even in the arid regions of Khorasan. • 

A Toorkmun who had proffered his acquaintance, by 
the way, asked me abruptly to tell him the news of Bok- 
hara, recognising, I suppose, in my costume the dress of 
that country. He addressed me in Persian, which was 
no doubt as foreign ft language to him as myself. « I 
am a Firingee," said I : when the Toorkmun pulled up 
his horse, and said, << Come, do not think you can play 
the fool with me, for Firingees have no beards ; and your 
shaved head and dress belie your assertion." It was in 
vain that I continued to convince him of my real charac- 
ter. " Soonee, or Shiah, which are you 1" said he. « Be 
it so," replied I, " since you are determined to have me 
a Mahomedan;" and I repeated the names of the first 
four caliphs, the watchword of the Soonees and Toork- 
muns, who are all of that persuasion. << Bravo !" cried 
my new acquaintance ; " I knew I was right ;" and we 
journeyed together with great delight, I personating a 
character which had been forced upon me ; nor was it 
su£Qcient that my creed was settled ; the Toorkmun also 
fixed my country, which was Cabool.- I did not allow 
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dM •pp<Mrtttnitf to ptM which thus pieieiited itself of 
improTing my knowledge of the ToorkmmiB, whose lands 
we were once more to enter. 

My friend dashed off with great precipitation among 
a crowd of his countrymen, to run down a "kobk," or 
partridge, which rose near us. This is an easier matter 
than would be at first imagined, as the number captured 
soon proved. These birds fly once or twice, seldom 
thrice, and are then {Mcked up. The Toorkmuns were 
delighted with the spbrt, and I participated in their ex- 
citement, though I did not join in it The long spean 
with which they were armed, their great activity, and 
the horsemanship which they displayed, gave what I 
imagined to be a just resemblance to their ** chupao/' 
when in search of human beings. At a gallop, a Tooik- 
mun cavalier leans forward in his saddle, which gi^es 
him an air of eagerness that is singularly interesting. 
The whole scene vras worthy of the ancient Parthia, the 
very country that we now traversed. 

Among the Toorkmuns I noticed an individual loiter- 
ing by the way, and humming some notes as he went, 
to wlidch his leg and his arm seemed to be keeping time, 
while an instrument like a ** sitar," or lute, served to con- 
vince me that I had at last got hold of a character for 
whom I had been searching — a bard of the Toorkmuns. 
« Sulam alaikoom,'' said I to the bard ; who returned it 
most graciously. But, alas! our conversation here ended, 
for he knew no langua^ but Toorkee, and my acquaint- 
ancfB was but sufficient to tell him that I knew it not. 
Instinct set the bard to the task which I wished ; and he 
struck up one of the airs of his tribe : but the paces of 
our horses did not admit of his using his instrument. 
Music is an expensive accomplishment in all countries ; 
and the bard began to interrogate me as to his reward, 
hinting that he must not be wasting his arts in vain. An 
interpreter between us informed him that he should have 
a good pilao in the evening : but the Toorkmun gave a 
glance behind him, and asked who would cook the pilao 
for a man who had not even a servant. Here was a hint 
to travel in state. The bard dropped in the rear to ask 
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who I might be ; and I had the pleasure in the evening 
of giving him a pilao, and removing his doubts of my 
solvency. For this I had a promise of introduction to 
the minstrels of his clan. 

Six miles from Shahbaz we took leave of the hill and 
dale which we had so long traversed, and descended into 
a valley, which contained the source of the river ot 
Goorgan. For about twenty miles we wound gradually 
through it, without the smallest marks of civilisation : but 
our day's journey terminated among the tenements of 
the Toorkmuns, which I was delighted once more to be- 
hold. These people are of the tribe of Goklan, and 
amount to about nine thousand families. No scene could 
be more enchanting than that on which we had now en- 
tered ; the hills were wooded to the summit, and the hue 
of the different trees was so varied and bright, as hardly 
to appear natural. A rivulet flowed through the dell ; 
and almost every fruit g^ew in a state of nature. The 
fig, the vine, pomegranate, raspberry, black currant, and 
the hazel, shot up every where ; and, as we approached 
the camp of the Toorkmuns, there were extensive planta 
tions of the mulberry. The different groups of tents 
were pitched in grotesque order in the open lawn near 
the river ; and our party halted at one of their settle- 
ments on a beautiful shelf of green turf, that lay at the 
base of a cloud-capped hill, clothed with the richest foli- 
age. The Toorkmuns received their new governor vnth 
every respect, and appropriated a certain number of their 
tents for his acconunodation : one of these was kindly 
bestowed on me ; and I now found myself for the first 
time since leaving India, (I except the camp of Abbas 
Meerza,) under the shelter of a tent, and that too among 
the Toorkmuns. I also received buttered cakes and me- 
lons, as their guest, and fared sumptuously. 

On winding through the valley, we had an opportu- 
nify of witnessing an interesting sight in the welcoming 
of a chief, or « Aksukal," who had accompanied us from 
Koochan. We had only known him as a wild Toork- 
mun : and, for my own part, I had scarcely noticed him ; 
but here he was a noble, and, what is greater, a patri- 
19* 
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arch. He had been summoned by the prince royal, and 
now letuzned to his home. For miles before reaching 
the camp, the Toorkmons crowded upon us to bid him 
welcome ; all of them were on horseback — men, women, 
and children ; and several of them cried, as they kissed 
his hand. At length, in a shady and picturesque part 
of the valley, a party, which appeared more respectable 
than the others, had dismounted and drawn up. This 
was the family of the chief: he leaped upon the ground 
with the enthusiasm of a youth, rushed forward, and 
kissed in succession four boys, who were his sons. The 
scene was pathetic ; and the witty Persians, who had 
before been imitating some of the actions and exclama- 
tions of the Toorkmuns, were silenced by this fervent 
flow of affection. Three of the boys were under ten 
years of age, yet they mounted their horses with spirit, 
and joined the cavalcaide. There were no bells to ring the 
peals of joy which this day pervaded the 6<^an Toork- 
muns : nor were they required to give more certain in- 
dication of their delight A party of their countrymen 
had returned in safety from battle ; the clan had gather- 
ed from every quarter ; and, as they took up their posi- 
tion in the rear, they gave to us, who were indifferent 
spectators, the cordial salutation of friends. The women 
said, " Koosh geldee" (You are welcome,) and crossed 
their hands on their breasts, as we passed them, in token 
of sincerity : I never witnessed a scene of more univer- 
sal joy. A horseman, more delighted than the rest, ap- 
peared with his horse sinking under a load of bread* 
which he distributed in cakes to eveiy one he met, with 
this remark : — « Take this, it is good in the sight of God : 
take it, you are a guest and a stranger." It was impos- 
sible to look on such scenes with an eye of indifference ; 
and could I but give in more graphic language the scenes 
of this day among the Toorkmuns, it would excite the 
wannest emotion : and yet I speak of the lawless Toork- 
muns, who plunder and desolate the land : so true is it, 
that the character of mankind is made up of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and contradictions. 

The khan whom I had accompanied, was now busily en- 
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gaged in the duties of his new occupation. He was the 
harbinger of good news to the Toorkmuns : for ihey, who 
plunder every one, had been themselves plundered by the 
Mezenderan troops, who had proceeded to join the army 
through their territories. The prince had ordered a re- 
gister of their losses to be communicated ; and our khan 
moved from camp to camp as a welcome visiter. I con- 
tinued with him for four days, which I passed in pleasing 
observation of Toorkmun habits and customs. No op- 
portunity could have been more favourable to the pur- 
pose, since we were every where well received by them : 
and I speared in the suite of a great man. The tribe 
of Goklan Toorkmuns is subject to Persia, which has 
asserted its supremacy for the last thirty-six years. 
Their allegiance is unwilling, but it is complete; for 
they have exchanged the habits of rapine for the peace- 
ful vocation of agriculture. They want the affluence 
and comfort which I have described among the Toork- 
muns of Shurukhs. The Yamood tribe, which lies be- 
tween them and the Caspian, have been also subdued by 
Persia ; but the greater number of that clan, which is 
said to amount to twenty thousand families, enables 
them frequently to resist and rebel. The Goklans, how- 
ever, have no political power. The Tuka Toorkmuns, 
which skirt, to the north, both these tribes that I have 
named, maintain their independence of Persia. The 
customs of the Toorkmuns do not differ from those about 
Bokhara, only that they more nearly resemble citizens. 
The women conceal the face below the mouth ; though 
I cannot say the personal charms of those whom I saw 
during our stay here would induce even a forward youth 
to sue for a kiss, or a sight of their ruby lips. Their 
dress more assimilates to that of Persia than those of the 
desert. 

In our travels from one tenement to another, I met a 
man of about sixty years of age, who first attracted my 
notice, by observing every one dismount as he advanced, 
and proceed to kiss his hand : for which he gave his 
blessing. This was a Syud of the Toorkmuns. A Per- 
sian, who had observed my watchful attention to what 
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was passiiig, called out to the aged man that I was an 
European ; and we were soon engaged in conversation. 
He held the unpromising name of Mahomed Ghilich, or 
the ** Sword of Mahomed ;'' but the universal respect be- 
stowed upon him had softened his manners; and age 
had mellowed his voice : his sentiments, too, were pleas- 
ing. He asked if all Franks were Christians ; and when 
I told him they were, he said, " It is well to follow our 
own creed : a Jew, a Christian, a Mahomedan, will be 
one in death." Our conversation then turned upon the 
Toorkmuns : and he lamented their sale of human be- 
ings, since a difference of religion afforded no just 
grounds for such cruelty. << It was a propensity of their 
race," said he ; <* for their dispositions were wicked, and 
they listened not to his advice. But am I speaking to 
a <Firingee?" said the aged man, abruptly interrupt- 
ing himself; **1 have never before seen one ; and how 
should I in so remote a country ? Where is Uie country 
of the Franks ; and where is the desert of the Toork- 
muns 1 There must be something peculiar m our des- 
tiny," continued he to muse aloud with himself, « which 
has brought you and me together. Our spirits (roh) 
must have had intercourse in another world, to meet in 
this ;" which was a singular remark. After traveling 
together for about three miles, we stopped at a mound of 
earth which had a pole stuck in the centre, and several 
of which we had abready seen. « What la this 1" en- 
quired I. " It is called a Toozka ; and marks the place 
where some one has died or been laid out as a corpse. 
The Toorkmuns say a blessing as they pass the spot, 
and hope for the favour of the deceased. It is an old 
custom among us, and you will see many others as you 
advance." They are not graves, but mounds or barrows 
raised in honour of the dead. I entertain an impression 
that the usage is Tatar ; but I had no opportunity of 
further investigation. The venerable syud was cross- 
ing to the top of a neighbouring hill, where was his 
home and six sons. He clasped my hand, blessed me, 
wished me a safe journey to my country; and con- 
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ngning me to God, according to the custom of the peo- 
ple, we parted. 

At length we cleared the valley of the Goorgan river, 
and debouched upon the plain eastward of the Caspian. 
The landscape was veiy imposing. To our left, the hills, 
now running in a range, rose up to a great height, clad 
to the summit with forest trees and foliage. To our 
right, the extensive plains, which are watered by the riv- 
ers Atruk and Groorgan, and richly verdant, were stud- 
ded with innumerable encampments of Toorkmuns, and 
diversified by flocks and herds. In our front, at a dis- 
tance, we descried the lofty mountains of Elboorz, that 
seemed to shut up an otherwise boundless plain. Such 
a scene would have delighted any one ; much more a 
wanderer from the deserts of Scythia. 

The khan, before I took my departure, gratified my 
curiosity on the subject of Toorkmun minstrelsy, by 
sending two <' bukhshees," or bards, to amuse me wi^ 
their lyre and lays. The instrument was a rude two- 
stringed Htar, to which they sung the national airs in 
Toorkee. They first gave me an <* Attack of the Tuka 
Toorkmuns on the Persians ;" and the following literal 
translation will give some notion of a Tooikmuu war 
song: — 

THE TUKA TOOKKIIUNB TO THS KOOMMU 

Lootf Ali Khan ! Your greatness is gone, it is time to 
lead you away captive, Beglerl* It is time to 
marshal our forces at night, and prepare for a 
** chupao " + in the morning. 

The dust of your fields shall blow away under the hooft 
of the Toorkmuns. 

The Tukas will bear off your daughters arrayed in velvet 

Thanks be to God, my name shall abound unto the skfes. 

If you know the year of the goat t, know that I shall then 
plunder Meshid. 

* Lord or chief. t V 'tray. 

X This is the manner of reckoning their years. 
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All jroar hopes in Khorasan shall be broken. You will 
BOW be obliged to flee to Tehran, Begler ! 

I haTe an hundred noble yoatha who watch yon. 

Nor do thej lack attention ; thej will drag yon to my 
presence, Begler I 

Oh, Begler ! 1*11 Iwar off your guns to Khiva : your power 
is gone. 

I'll assemble my warriors on the plain. 

If you have sense, remember my advice. 

Send me a youth and a beautiful girl as a tribute. 

Oh, Bhaee Mahomed ! * this is the time of my happiness. 

The Koords, though a Persian tribe, are as much ad- 
dicted to plunder as the Tooikmuns; and there is, per- 
haps, greater spirit in the following song in reply to the 
Tuka Toorkmuns : — 

TBS Kooans to the tuka tooakmunb. 

Begler ! Give my respects to the Tukas. There is a place 

called Urkuj.t 
You have lon^ enough enjoyed it 
You have sat m Urkaj for many a year. It is now time, 

Begler! that tou should decamp. 
We shall now pitcn our tents on the meadows of Nisas. f 
We shall socmd the trumpet of retreat as you flee. 
Our horsemen will capture those who attempt to escape. 
We shall trample under foot those who lag behind. 
We shall gaze on your lovely daughters. 
Our brave wairiors, clad in their armour, shall gallop 

over your plains. 
Our soldiers will charge beyond your fort, Begler I 
The walls of Akkul t will tremble at the report of our 

artillery. 
I shall bring a powerful army along with me. 
I shall pass beyond the plains of Kipchak t 
My advanced guard will dismount in the field of Mailnu- 



* The name of the poet 

t Places on the river Goorgan. 

t Plain north of the Sir, or Jazartes. 
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Your people will be annihilated in the sands of the 

desert 
When you are driven among the sand hills, 
Your feet will blister, and your mouths will be parched. 
Wherever you may be, my guides will ferret you out 
When they have marked you down, we shall seize you 

and your families. 
Oh, Dooshkoon ! * I speak thus from myself: 
That plain, now so beautiful, will shortly appear to you a 

bed of thorns. 

With these national lays closed my acquaintance with 
the Toorkmuns. I passed' down upon Astrabad by the 
plain ; avoiding, as much as possible, all intercourse with 
the Yamoods, who were not described as so pacific as 
the Goklans. I met several parties of them, and they 
offered me no incivility, though I had now left the suite 
of the khan, and was traveling alone. A journey of 
eighty miles brought us to the town of Astrabad, from 
which the view is very imposing. At the base of moun- 
tains, one of which is the craggy fortress of Humawuran, 
the scene of Persian romance, lay the vast plain of the 
Toorkmuns. The Caspian could be but faintly dis- 
tinguished, for it is upwards of twenty miles distant 
On our route from the country of the Goklans, we passed 
a lofty cupola, the Goombuz Kaoos, supposed to stand on 
the ruins of the ancient Goorgan. It is said to have 
been once connected with the Caspian by a boundary 
line of forts styled the «Lanut Nooma," or the « curse 
shower ;'' since every person was accursed who presumed 
to cross into the country of the Toorkmuns. The natives 
spoke of the wars and battles of by-gone years, when the 
rivers Goorgan and Atruk were dyed with blood ; but 
I hope, as I believe, only in the metaphors of the poet 

In Astrabad we alighted at a caravansarai; and passed 
two gloomy days in this " City of the Plague." That 
scourge had last year devastated this town ; and I saun- 
tered without pleasure through its deserted streets. Half 

* The poet^s name. 
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the ihops and houses were shut, literally from want of 
masters ; and the whole population did not exceed 4000 
souls. The disease raged here with fearful violence ; and 
§tom some fioniUes often or twelve, two or three only re- 
mamed. In every instance that the tumours of the pa^ 
tunt iMirst, life was spared ; but not till it had left the 
.most horrid scars as marks of its virulence : they looked 
like gunshot wounds. One would have almost imagined 
tiiat these people had become familiarised to death, though 
the disease had now disappeared. The bier used for in- 
terment lay by the road-side ; and I saw them washing 
a dead body by one of the wells in the public street, near 
some fruitndiops. I moved quickly away from ^e spec^ 
tacle ; and the sound of my horses' hoofs echoed as I trod 
these lonely streets. 

Astrabad is a place of no great note. A dry ditch, 
and a decayed mud wall about two miles in circumference, 
surround it ; yet there are parts in the interior, which 
bear no resemblance to a city, and remind one of the 
country. It is the birthplace of the Kujurs, the reigning 
family of Persia. Hanway tells us, that in the beginning 
of lost century, it was a considerable mart for trade ; but 
its prosperity has declined, since it has now only four 
caravansarais, and there are but twelve shops for the sale 
of cloth. Its position is favourable, 'being but twenty 
miles from the Cswpian. The magnificent causeway of 
Shah Abbas, which stilt exists^ also keeps open its com- 
mumcation wtCh the provinces south of that sea. Its trade 
with Orgunje, or Khiva, is comparatively trifling ; there 
being but one or two annual caravans of eighty or a 
hundred camels. The intervening country Is very dis- 
turbed ; goods may be conveyed there with greater safety, 
by passing them up the eastern bank of the Caspian, and 
landing in the latitude of Khiva. There is hardly any 
trade between Astrabad and Russia. The climate of 
Afltrabad is humid and disagreeable. It rains so much 
that it is difficult to keep a mud wall standing, and a 
veiy ingenious plan has been devised to effect it A mat 
of reeds is placed on the top of the wall, covered with 
earth, and planted with lilies, or fleur-de-lis, which grow 
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Up ioxoriantly, and thus protect it from the nin. Though 
Astrabad be in the same parallel as Koochan, the th«r> 
mometer, which there fell below the freezing poiut at 
sunrise, now stood at 60^ in October. The dififerencd of 
eleration solves the problem. Astrabad produces oranges, 
figs, lemons, and the frxtits of hot countries. 

Ftchu Astrabad I proceeded to the banks of the Caa> 
plan at Nokunda, a straggling Tillage about thirty milei 
distant We might have come on^ it sooner, but I had an 
introduction to the khan of that place, and f^fened see- 
ing the causeway Of the great Shah Abbas. It is yet in 
tolerable repair, and appears to have been about twelve 
feet broad, and formed of round stones. • It runs through 
a thick forest, where figs, vines, and pomegranates grow 
spontaneously. This road iidll, in all probability, remain, 
like that of the Cssars, as the most lasting memorial of 
the munificent Abbas« Without it, the province ot 
Mazenderan would be quite impervious for many months* 
The Khan of Nokunda received me very kindly, and was 
a convnunieative man. He was a relation of the khan 
with whom I had traveled am^ig the Toorkmuns. He 
gave me a Persian dinner, and mttiy Persian compli* 
ments; and I assured him, in return, tlBat the guest of a 
night was the friend of a hundred yean.* 

The forests of Mazenderan had yet hid the Caspian ; 
nor did I see it till the following morning, and within 
half a mile of its- beach. ' What a noble sight it at lengtii 
presented, ^ifter we had been so long looking for it, and 
traveled front Delhi to its shores. It now rolled before 
us like the ocean. Near us lay five or six small vessels^ 
here called ^guminee;** and the khan and myself em* 
barked in one of tftem, and sailed merrily out to sea, 
from which we viewed this beautiful coast. We boarded 
a smalt Russian vessel, and the whole voyage was repaid 
by the reception of the captam, who> on hearing I was a 
European, pulled offhis fur cap, and had A bit of sturgeon 
broiled for my refredmient I cannot say I relished it ; 
but. then, I had not had such a bow, aiid such society, for 
many a day^ These vessels are all of SUssian build ; 
they cany two masts, and hoist square sails ; tiieir tackle 
▼OL. ii< — ^20 
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is miperior : but there were no Tenek of any great ton- 
nage then in the harbour. There is a prevalent belief 
that the waters en the southern side of the Caspian have 
been receding ; and during these twelve years they have 
retired about three hundred yards, of which I had ocnlar 
proo£ Over the reef which forms the Bay of Astiabad, 
the natives informed me that the water of the Caspian is 
fiesh, while in other places it is brackish ; but as this is 
the embouchure of the rivers Atrak and Goorgan, it may 
be readily accounted for. I did not leave the Cas^an 
without endeavouring to verify the opinions xegarding-^lts 
level, which is clearly below that of the ocean* A ther- 
mometer, which boils at the sea at 212J®, here boiled at 
213}°, which, according to Humbol^ would give a 
depression of 800 fieet, which is much too great I did 
not, however, use proper water for the exjieriment, and 
we shall rest satisfied simply with its being a corrobora- 
tion of received opinions of the depression of this inland 
sea. 

I took leave of the khan of Nokunda, and proceeded 
to Ushruf, which is in Mazenderan, and one of the 
&voured seats of 8hah Abbas and Nadir, and which 
Jonas Hanway has so graphically described some ninety 
years ago. All the fine buildings which he menticms 
have been destroyed, though their architecture is such 
that they might have stood for centuries. There is yet 
enough to leave a very favourable impression of the taste 
of the Persian monarch ; since it is evident that they . 
have been light and chaste, and in that keeping which 
ought to characterise garden-houses. A superb basin, 
and all the aqueducts, are yet perfect, and the cypress 
freee have attained a great height in their advanced age. 
The situatbn of these gardens is beautiful ; they com- 
mand a noble view of the Caspian. 

At Ushruf we met a party of pilgrims from Bokhara 
and Khiva, who joined us at the caravansary. We 
learned from them, that the Russian caravan, which had 
proceeded to Mangusluk, had been plundered by the Kir- 
gizzes, about ten days after leaving the Khiva. But for 
the advice of the viuer in Bokhara, we should have ac- 
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compaHied that caTBYaxi ; and had we micoeeded in paas- 
mg throttgh the town of Khiva; we should have met with 
the catastrophe to which I have alluded, between it and 
the Caspian. The pilgrims recounted the great hard- 
ships of their journey from Khiva to Astrabad, where 
thej had experienced nnich oppression from the Toork- 
mun tribes. I had qow to congratulate myself on having 
attended to the advice that had been given. 

After we had proceeded a mile beyond Ushruf, we 
found the great causeway barricaded, and a villager seat- 
ed wiUi a stick, to prevent a trespass. This was the 
board cf health at Ushruf; for we now heard, for the 
first time, that the plague was raging at Saree, the capitil 
of Mazendenoif and the town at which I had that day 
intended to halt. We prosecuted our journey ; but rest- 
ed at a village two miles from Saree, where our informa- 
tion of the existence -of the disease was confirmed. 
I was now on my road to Balfurosh, and its port on the 
Caspian, — a place of some note, where I hoped to see 
more Russian vessels, and enlarge my acquaintance with 
tl^s .sea and that people ; but I made an immediate 
alteration in my plans, and prepared for a predpitate re- 
treat from the shores of the Caspian and Mazenderan. 
Next morning I took the high road to Tehran, and met 
with rather a staggering incident as we passed outside 
the walls of Saree. Our road brought us into a burying- 
ground, whiere two boys were digging a grave, as we 
passed, for two bodies that lay near them. Such a scentf 
filled me wfth honor ; for the people had died of the 
plague : hut what was our astonishment to be addressed 
by the grave-diggers, and beseeched, as good Mahome- 
dans, to assist in the usual ablutions of a corpse ! ^ Tou 
flAiall have five < sahib kurans' (about three rupees) for 
your trouble," exclaimed they. There was a silence 
among us ; no one gave an answer ; and we soon found 
ourselves beyond Baree, having qiuckened the pace of 
our horses. This town suffered. so severely from the 
plague in the preceding year, that there were not now 
more than three hundred people in it, and most of them 
were persons who had recovered from the disease ; since 
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the Pendam bear an .impreflBion that the plague cannot 
be taken more than once. There were now too few peo- 
^e to admit of the -diaeaM apraiding ; but it no doubt 
hnkad in Saree. They informed me that it had been 
introduced by BaUuroeh from Astracan in the preceding 
yeax, and all my cuioaity to aee that place yaniahed with 
the information. 

In cm march we were joined by a native of Aatrabad, 
who waa proceeding to Tehran ; and he gave me aome 
account of the plague, which had raged last year. He 
had loat a aon, and both he and his wife had caught the 
disease. She was nursing a child at the time ; and 
though ahe c<mtinued to suckle it, the infant escaped. 
The disease did not reach ita height till the tenth, day, 
and was inTariably attended with delirium. This person 
assured me, that he had the horror to see his own child 
dragged to the door by eight or ten cata, whom he with 
difficulty scared awa^; and affirmed it as his belief, that 
more people were killed by dogs and cats, or died from hun- 
ger, than under the diseaae itself. None would approach 
«a infected house, and no patient would even assist ano* 
ther. The plague and human nature are tbe same in 
all couiitriea, and the affections and passions are never 
brought sooner to the test than in that devastating dis- 
order. 

Our stay in Mazenderan was now soon to ^ose. It 
is a disagneable country; and has so moist a clifaiatey 
that the inhabitants are subject to fevers, agues, dropsies^ 
palsies, and many other diseases. The people are sallow, 
and the children weak and rickety. It is a land of snakes 
and frogs ; but the snakes are not venomous, being of 
the water species. They are to be seen twisting and 
turning Bvery where, about the thickness of a goodndzed 
whip. Almost at every pace your horse disturbs some 
iW>gs, who dcramble in vain for concealment even in a 
country of bushes and shrubs. So great is the moisture, 
that the rice cn^ are not cut, as in othet countriea. 
They mow the grain down near the ear, and place it to 
diy on the stubble; lor it would otherwise rot Mazen- 
d^rin is a rich province. The sugar cane thrives in it ; 
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but they do not appear to prepare it beyond the fint 
stage, and sell it as molaraes. Cotton also grows loxuri- 
antly, an j silkworms are reared every where. The firuit 
is good, and much of it grows wild. There are whole 
woods of pomegranate trees ; and the jieople collect the 
fruit,- and, after drying the seeds in the sun, export them 
as a rarity to other countries. 

The peasantry, with a sickly, have yet a comfortable 
appearance. They tie folds of doth round their legs 
and fix them with a low shoe, and lacing oords. They 
wade through their muddy roads with these, and teH you 
they are suiierior to boots, since they may be dried in the 
evening! The mea wear dark clothes, and the women 
dress generally in red, — the two colours which I suppose 
are easiest made. Many of the people wear caps of felt, 
instead of lambdun. The houses of the country are 
buried in vegetation ; creepers, melons, and pumpkins are 
every where to be seen resting on the roo&. Every 
house has a garden, and is surrounded by a hedge of 
mulberries ; most of them are elevated by wooden poles 
to a consideiable height from the ground, to prevent the 
bad effects of moisture. The inhabitanU pass the sum- 
mer and autumnal months in the hills, where they cul- 
tivate rice. They live in huts, and call such a residence 
<<yaild£«" in distinction from ''kishlak," which they 
apply to their permanent habitations. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



aaftMaEenderan— Pan of Ouaook-^udook die *• Pylie Caiipic" 
— Peerozkob— Cure for the tasle of Uuintne— A Koord— Veza- 
ttoDB of a traveller— Arrival at Tehmn— PreaeDtatkm to the 
Bhab—Retnm to lDdia-<~Route to the coaai^-Uait Peraia— Con- 



At the village of Aliabed, which u twelve miles from 
Balfurosh, we quitted the CftOfleway of Shah Abba% and 
proceeded south to the mountains, and entered the beau- 
tiful glen which is watered by the Tilar river. We had 
m sight of the lofty snow-clad mountain of Dumavend 
before leaving the low country. This valley extends for 
aboiit sirty miles, and is the greatest of the passes into 
Maxenderan. Shah Abbes eut a road in the rock for 
about ten miles, which is yet passable, though it has not 
suited the poliqr of his successors to repair it The 
horses frequently sunk giiih deep into the mud; and if 
his present nujesty knew but half the curses and male- 
dictions heaped upon his head and. beard by the mule 
drivers, he would assuredly repair it lor the peace of his 
ovm soul. The scenery of this valley is most romantic ; 
the hills are covered vrith forest trees ; and the rumbling 
noise of the water, which was many hundred feet below the 
road, had an effect that was most pleasing. About half 
way up the valley, we crossed the rivulet by a bridge, 
called the « pool i sufued," and left the rich foliage of 
Mazenderan. 

We finally cleared the valley by the pass of Gudook^ 
which leads up to the table land of Persia. The word 
« Gudook,'' in Toorkee, means a pass. Our ascent from 
the dell was (continued and gradual ; and at Feerozkoh 
we were again six thousand feet above the sea. On 
either side, as we approached the pass, the precipices rose 
in grand abruptness, and the narrowness of the road had 
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led to its being fortified in former years. This is aseene 
of romance, and the strains of Fuidoosee, the Persian 
Homer. The care of the '< Dev i sufned," or white de- 
mon, was pointed out to us, as well as the spot where he 
was slain by the YaJiant Rootstnm. Saute fellow trayel- 
lers, whom we had picked up by the way, spouted Terses 
friHn the Shahnam, and I was more than once amused 
with their ruminations. They did not dream of the 
liTOly imagination of a national poet, but were regretting 
the degeneracy of the present age, which had no giants 
and Roostums, as in times that had gone. The top of 
the pass was yery cold ; and in winter this is said to 
prove sometimes fatal to the -traveller. Shah Abbas has 
here erected a bath and a caravanserai, but they are both 
inruinft. 

It appears to me that the pass of Gudook may be iden- 
tified with the « Pyl» Caspis," or the Caspian gates, 
through which Alexander the Great pursued Darius. 
Their distance from Rhages or Rei, which lies near the 
modem city of Tehran, is said to have, been a two days' 
march, and the journey is ninety miles. I have before 
observed that this is the greatest of the passes into Ma- 
lenderan ; and we have seen that it is hallowed by Per- 
sia's greatest muse. By this road Alexander reached 
Hecatompylos, from which he advanced into Parthia. 
On the way he attacked the Taburi ; and it is a very ex- 
traordinary fact, that, in the modem coinage of Mazen- 
deran, that province is yet denominated TaburtBtan, 

From the pass of Gudook we journeyed in a cheerless 
valley pent in by bare bU)s ; at the end of which stood 
the village of Feerodioh, under a naked rock and fort 
about dOO feet higfa^ l%is place put me in mind of 
Bameeao, since many of the houses were excavated in 
the hills, wliere the inhabitants keep their fiocks in 
winter. The cUmate is severe, and the snow lies for five 
months in the year. I observed a great change in the 
appearance of the inhabitants, who had now red and 
rosy cheeks. I know not whether our elevation from the 
lowlands of If azenderan might have an effect in the 
hoilmg of meat; but it took twicft the usual time to 
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cook my pilao at FoerodLoh ; nay, the water wu boiled 
«q> before the meat was ready. The flesh might have 
been tou^ and an old sheep of the flock had, porhape, 
fiUlea under the knife of the butcher. 

It ii aaid that the natives of Masendeian are the most 
simple of ail the Persians, and we had some amusement 
at the expense of one of our fellow-traTellers, who ap- 
plied for medicine to arrest an intermittent feyer. • I gave 
him quinine, and afterwards took occasion to ask him 
how he liked its bitter taste. ** It has no taste," replied 
he ; for he had swallowed it al<mg with the paper in 
which it was* packed up. 

We made three marches to Tehran, a distance of 
ninety miles, halting by the way at the hovels of caia- 
▼ansarais, which the traveller finds in this part of Persia, 
where he alights in the same room with his horse. The 
country was arid, bleak, and miserable, and the number 
of villages most limited. We had no signs of approach- 
ing the metropoUs of a country. An incident occurred 
near Baumein, the last stage, which should not be omit- 
ed : one of my « yaboos," or ponies, had sunk under 
his load, and I went into a village to hire another ; I suc- 
ceeded in my suit, and paid the price of the animal to a 
Koord with whom I made the barj^ain, and was about to 
resume my journey : — « Will you not purchase my mule," 
said he, << in exchange for your worn-out * yahoo,' and 
give me the difference V I entered into conversation, 
and found that the Koord took me for a native of Khor- 
asan, and it was therefore useless to tell him I was an 
European. I certainly wished for his mule,.and as I look- 
ed at it he said, with considerable solemnity, — «Now, as 
we are both g'ood Mahomedans, let us coQclude a bargain 
and not cheat each other." I added, ** Be it so," and 
after a little conversation we settled ell matters. His 
mule had, as I afterwards found, a broken back, and my 
yahoo had an incurable disease ; but then it was as ap- 
parent to the Koord as it was to myself. Such was the 
settlement of a bargaip between two g'ood Mahomedans, 
who nesolved to act fairly by eadi other ; nor is Persia 
the only country where such arts are practised. 
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On the 21st of October I was astir a little afler mid- 
night, to proceed with as little delay as possible to the 
capital of ihe king of kings, but what did mj speed avail 
me ? We had not got many yards from the caratimsarai 
before one of the loads tumbled from the mule, and while 
putting it right another was kicked off by a horse. We 
had repaired these disasters in a night as dark as Tar* 
tarus, and were about to advance, when it was discovered 
that one of the other ponies had strayed, and, what was 
more alarming, the very one, on wbich all my notes, 
maps^ and papers had been padded. Ky tongue dove to 
the roof of my mouth, at the annovneement of such a 
piece of information, among thieving Koords, after all 
the difficulties of the Journey had apparently terminated. 
A search of ha£f an hour recovered the strayed animal, 
and I trotted on with all speed to ^e gate of Tehran, 
which I reached at. noon. I proceeded to the mansion 
of the British mission, and presented myself at ihe outer 
door as a « Firingee." I was soon met by Sir John 
OampbeU, the envoy ai this court, and spent with him 
and his agreeable &inily a few happy and pleasant days, 
mnfeed by the utmost hospitality and kin^ess. 

After being introduced by the envoy to the « pillars of 
the state," the cabinet ministers of Persia, I had the hon« 
our of being presented to his majesty, on the 26th of 
October. Ha^g seen the Great Mogul himself^ and 
the monardis of Gabool and Bokhara, with many other 
exalted personages, I was gratified to find myself in the 
court of Persia. The «kibleh alum," or attraction of 
ihe world, (so the king is styled,) sat in a hall of mir« 
rors, and when yet beyond the light of his countenance, 
we drew up and saluted^ We then advanced, and again 
saluted ; and his majesty returned it by calling aloud, 
*« Koosh amudeed," you are welcome. We now ascend- 
ed a few steps, and found ourselves in the presence of 
royalty. " Dumagh i ^hoorna chak UBt, are your brains 
clear V* exclaimed his majesty with a sonorous voice | 
on this we drew iq> in a comer opposite to where the 
Shah sat, and returned the compliment by a salute. Sir 
John Oiunpbell, Captain McDonald and myself^ composed 
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dba party, and the miniaten itood on each ride of ub. 
Tbe Shah aat at a diatanoe of about forty feet, and a dia- 
flBj of eryataJ, arranged with as little taate as in a ahop, 
aeparated ua from the king of kings. The chandeliers 
hong BO thickly from the roof, that they competed die 
reaemblanee, and before any conversation had passed we 
were inatnicted to hold our sworda, leat they might frac- 
ture the mirrora let into the wall behind us. « Does he 
understand Persian 1" said his majesty^ to one of his 
ministers. « BeU, beU, yes, yes," was* the reply ; <« he 
speaks Tooikee, Afghanee, Hindee, Persia^, dec dee. f* 
though I ahould have been soon at fault, had tha Shah 
aelected his dialect « You have made a longiind diffi* 
cult journey," commenced hia majesty; and such was 
the affiibiUty and engaging manner of this illustrious 
personage, that I felt myself aft once free from embarraas- 
ment, and in the closest conversation with the « Aflylum 
of the World." He desired me to enumerate the cities 
which I had visited, and I ended the long list by saying, 
that the &vour of God had at last brought me to bLi 
august capitaL He exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
** Why, a Pertian could not have done so much. But 
what led you to undergo the dangers and fiittgues of such 
a journey !" I replied, that it had been cnrioeity. << Did 
you travel as an European 1" I told him I did so. « It 
must have cost you much money ;" but his majesty had 
a hearty laugh when I told him that we owed our release 
among the Toorkmuns to two gold ducats and a tittle tea. 
« Have you taken notes of your journey 1" said the Shah. 
*f Tea," replied I, << I have measured the mountains, ex- 
amined the roads, and sounded the rivers." «-These 
people are hons," exclaimed the astonished monarch. 
« BeUf bele,' echoed his nunisters, « they are tigers, they 
are Roostums." ** Give me a sketch of the affidrs of 
Cabool," continued the king, « tell me the power of the 
chief and his brothers ;" — ^with all of which I complied, 
adding, as a courtier, that the ruler owed his power to 
the Persians he retained in his interests. He made en- 
quiries as to their tribe and number, on which points I 
satisfied his majesty. The Shah then put all questions 
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on the power of all the chie£i between India and Peniay 
questioned me about the road over the Hindoo Koosh^ 
and particularly on the capability of the Oxub, which he 
called the Jihoon, and seemed to consider Hie greatest 
river in the world : he mentioned the deserts which it 
passed, asking if they could be traversed by an army. 
His majesty next spoke of the people of Bokhara, and 
asked if they ^re alarme4 at the approach of Abbas 
Meerza to thisir frontiers. Need -I give the answer 1 I 
told the king^ that they trembled. He smiled at my ac- 
count of the Priests or MooUahs, and gave a look of ceik- 
tempt, as J mouthed the name of the king, the « Ameer 
ool Momineen," the commander of the fidthful. . " Did 
you- try horse-flesh while among the Uzbeks ?" was the 
next question. I. replied that I did so, and it was not 
unpalatable. ^ Bt)t how got you from among the Toork- 
amps V* said his majesty once more. « I threw the dog 
a bit of meat, and escaped his jaws." 

Afrer a little break in the conversation, the Shah, with 
s$>me interest in what he said,, enquired for the greatest 
wonder which I had seen in my travc^ls. The opportu- 
nity was too favourable in so vain a court, and I replied 
in a loud voice, ^ Centre of the universe, what sight has 
equaled that which I now behold, the light of your 
majesty's countenance, O attraction of the world !" The 
Shah gave a nod of applause, which was taken' up in a 
buzz of approbation by the pillars of the state, and 
evinced the royal and nunisterud gratification. ** But,*' 
continued the king, « What city did you most admire 1" 
It required a precise answer after sudx adulation. I told 
him that Cabool was the paradise of our travels. He 
asked particularly for Balkh, and the modern condition 
of that « Am ool bulad," or mother of cities. 

*< You were presented to the prince-royal," said- the 
king ; ** and I received much condescension at his royal 
highness's hands," replied I ; << he sent me with a Khan 
through the country of the Toorkmuns." " Tell me 
what you say of Koochan ;" — which gave me an op^ 
portunity of delighting the old monarch with the detul 
of his son's success, heightened by the formidable ao- 
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eoont which I gaTehiiB of the itrengthof theftJloifortraM. 
« Win the « Naih Sultaniit,' " so he oiled Abbes Meem, 
«*be eUe to take Shiinikhe^ end reduee the Tooiknnuie 
in that neighbourhood t " « Certainlj," leptied I, <« they 
will fan at hie feet'' ** Will the place tappost hie 
•my V* I then enumerated its reeouroes. One of the 
iBniflten, by way of adding to the informatiah deodera^ 
ed by hia majeaty, stated tibAt Shurukha was the garden 
of Adam, who used to eouM from Ceylon (Seiendib) 
and till it daily ! I had heard the tradition, but it had 
not entered into my statistieal details for his majesty's 
information. ** What is your opinion of my son's army, 
— Hs it efficient 1" I assured his majesty that H was sow 
** But tell me your moet candid t>pinion of its merite." 
I added, that iinB clothes and accoutrements of l^e troops 
were w<mi out, but that no Asiatic power could in time 
days resist such an armament, and that they were now 
flushed with success. • His majesty again returned to my 
own afiairs, and asked whither I was now proceeding. I 
told him, to India. He made no further enquiries into 
my objects for traireHng. <<How did you traTe! in 
Toorkistan 9" asked tiie Shah. I told him that my con- 
▼eylmce was a camel, at which he smiled. After seme 
desultory conversation and ccmplimentary speeches bO' 
tween the Shah and the envoy, we left tiie presence of 
the king of kings with the same bows and ceremonies 
that we had approached it 

Puttih Ah Shah has by no means the appearance of 
an old man, though his age most be upwards of seventy. 
His voice is full and sonorous, and he sits erect, with 
much dignity. His dress was remarkably plain, and of 
black doth, which was not becoming, nor did.it show off 
to advantage hiabeard, that wonder oi the east I should 
not be surprised that this monardi out-lived hia son 
Abbasr* It is said, that he has recourse to the eatence 
•f pearU and precious stones, which he uses as tonics, 
to support his declining strength, and in which the ori- 

* I need not observe that this was written before the 
inteliigenee of Abbas M eeraa*s death reached England. 
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«ntalfa(suIfy1»yegvMikftiib. TIm modfnu apply tbMB 
gfiBpw to other purposes ; end tbe ^ihof Pasia deacn«8 
•ome eiedit «$ being one of ihfS onjy peraoiui I hare 
ke«rd of who Uims tbem to a Ufieivd purpose, 

I now found jnye^ poised between Europe tmd Ask ^ 
«nd though I had ialbnaed hk vnjestjr that I purposed 
vetunihftg to India, I had eVery inclmation to presecuie 
ny way to Constantinople, now distant bu* tw«n^ dajs' 
journey. Would that I had £9ttowed the bent of my in- 
<!lana.tions } since I afterwards found that I had been 
nummoned to Europe from that city. I fe!t, however, 
that the objects of the journey had botn aecon^plHdied, 
aad it only remained for me to retuon tet India, and ar- 
range the materials which I had gathered. I themfove 
quitted Tehran on the Ist of November, and £reely admit 
^t I did so with regret, after a ten days' oajoyment ef 
.tiie friendly society which I had met* 

On my way ia^ Ihe eoaat, I tocik ^ ueule of UUum 
and Sbiraa to Bu^^ure, and viewod by the way the tmab 
-af Cyrus, and those impenehahle remnants- of antiquity, 
the ruins of Penepolis. This rente and oountiy have 
heen too often descadbed to leq^use even a paasiag re- 
mark; nor do I ofier to proiwnt my views and picture of 
the inhabitants, after Ihe tnifnitahle ahetohes thai bsm 
appeared in Ha|ee Baba, which, widi a due deduction fin 
the thread of the tale, appeared to me both just and cor- 
rect. I have since perused Mr. Fraser's Tmveis in this 
country, and venture to recotdy as far aa I am abte to- 
judge, atad they contain the most hk&i£oX account of 
Persia which has been published in modern times. Were 
the facts and opinions which have been recorded by that 
able and intelligent tcaveJIer more genoraliy reeeivied, we 
should hoveere this come to moracoraect notions of the 
weak state imd tottering oonditton of this empire, and a 
juster appreciation of its weight and influence in i3^ 
scale of nations. 

At Bushire, I found that Mr. Blane, the resident in 
the Gulf of Persia, had kindly delayed the departure of 
the honourable company's ship of war the Clive, till I 
arrived. I lost no time in embarkation, and finally quit- 
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ted Peraia on ^ lOfh of Deoembef'. Our voyage to 
India waa pleaaant, and Capt Macdonald, the commands 
of the CUto, took every opportiinity of making it vmied 
and agreeable. If we found that « Oman's daik bine 
sea," and its barren shores, have been the theme of ex- 
aggerated praise in the imagination of the poet, we had 
yet gratification in a glimpse at the far-famed emporium 
of Ormuz, and the ragged rocky coast of Arabia, with 
the romantic cove of Muscat and the dreary diores of 
Mekran. We anchored in the harbour <^ Bombay on 
the 18th of January, and passed the rest of that month 
in quarantine ; after which I proceeded without delay to 
Calcutta, to lay the result of my travels before the Gro- 
vemor General, Lord William Bentincki 

I shall not pause to reflect on the feelings with which 
I again set foot in India after so long and weary a journey. 
In the outset, I saw every thing, both ancient and modem, 
to excite the interest and inflame the imagination, — Bac- 
tria, Transoxiana, Scydiia, and Parthia, Kharasm, Kho- 
rasan, and Iran. We had now visited all these coun- 
tries ; we had retraced the greater part of the route of 
the Macedonians ; trodden the kingdoms of Porus and 
Taxiles; sailed on the Hydaspes; crossed tiie Indian 
Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated city of Balkh, 
from which Greek monarchs, flir removed from the acade- 
mies of Corinth and Athens, had once disseminated 
among mankind a knowledge of the arts and sciences, of 
their own history, and the world. We had beheld the 
scenes of Alexander's wars, of the rude and savage in- 
roads of Jengis and Timour, as well as of the campaigns 
and revelries of Baber, as given in the delightful and 
glowing language of his commentaries. In the journey 
to the coast, we had marched on the very line of route 
by which Alexander had pursued .Darius; while the 
voyage to India took us on the coast of M^cran and the 
track of his admiral Nearchus. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Favourable position of the Punjab for Ira/de— Extent and variety of 
its productions— Shawls of Cashmere— Extent of the manufacture 
—Sillu— Cottons— Minerals— V^fetables— Advantages of open- 
ing the Indus to the Pu^jib trade— Effects of it on the towns of 
the Indufe— Articles brought into demand by it— Cotton— Chintses 
—Jewellery— Cutlery— Dejiot foi a water commerce— Dutch and 
American trailers. 

" It has been observed in every age, that, when any branch of 
commerce has got Into a certain channel, although it may be nei- 
ther the most proper nor the moat comrnodious one, it reqiures long 
time and considerable efforts to give it a different direction.'*— A9- 
bert807Ca Diaq. on jSndent India. 

" When Egypt was torn from the Roman Empire by the Arabi- 
ans, the industiy of the Greeks discovered a new channel by which 
the productions of India might be conveyed to Constantinople. 
They were carried Vf the Indue, as far as that great river is navi- 
gable : thence they were transported by land to the hanks of the 
river OxuSy and proceeded down its streams to the Caspian Sea. 
There they entered the Volga, and, sailing up it, were carried by 
land to the Tanais, which conducted them into the Eoxine sea, 
• where vessels flrom Constantinople waited their arrival.*' — R<^eri- 
sffn'a jtfsurtea, Book L, following Ramueia, 

The xiavigatioB of the Indus and its tributary rivers, 
when- laid open to the merchant, must advance the in- 
terests of commerce. In the revival of an ancient chan- 
nel to exchange the goods of distant nations, we behold 
with equal pleasure the advantages of British supremacy in 
India, and an increased outlet for the commodities of our 
commercial country. An enquiry into the condition and 
manu&ctures of every region which adjoins this great 
river, as well- as those situated between it and the Cas- 
pian Sea, seems, therefore, opportunely to suggest itself. 
I have also the greatest inducement to enter on the sub- 
ject, since I have seen the bazaars, and assodated with 
the mercantile community of these countries. 

There is, perhaps, no inland country of the globe 
which possesses greater facilities for commerce than the 
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Piiiijab^ and there are few more rich in the productionB 
of the mineral, vegetablei and animal kingdoma. Inter- 
sected bj fiTe navigable streama, it is bounded on the 
weat hj one oi the largest riyers of the old worM. To 
the north it has the lertile and froifiul vale of Gadmiere 
to limit its sceptre ; so placed, that it can export without 
trouble its costly &brics to the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Persia and Tartary, China and India. Situated be- 
tween»Hindostan and the oelelNrated entrep6ts of central 
Alia, it shares the advantages of iheir traffic, while it is 
itself blessed with an exubmnce of every production of 
the soil that is useful and nutritious to man. 

The productions of the Punjab relieve it from any 
great dependence on external reaoorce. Its courtiers and 
ohietfs may robs themselves in the shawla of Cashmeie^ 
and the strong and beauliAi] silken fabrics of Mooltan. 
Its citisens and husbandmen may wear the cheap tex- 
tsrea of the native cotton. Svery animal may be bounte- 
ously fed on Ae grains indigenous to the country, nad a 
range of mountains, entirely composed d salt, furnishes 
that necessary ingredient of food ; while the upland parts 
yield oondiments and fruits to seasMi the daily bread. 
To such a mart we can export but with dubious suoceas 
the productions of our own or other countries; yet thora 
are some articles in Which the industry of Britain may 
still eausB ft rivalry. Towards teming a eonolusion on 
this snbjeet, we shaU treat of the di£ferent productions itf 
die country, and afterwards point out (he probable eflbets 
of opening a new door to ooa&aeree on its imports and 
exports. 

The staple commodity ef the Punjab is found in the 
shawl manufactures of Cashmere, which have bem so 
often described by others, that they merely require a pass* 
ittg notice. They are a fiibric whidi no exertion on the 
part of fbrrigners can imitate ; and, though the European 
manulaotiirer may impart much of the beauty, and copy 
with success the pattern, his web possesses none of the 
delicacy of the original, and is equally destitute of that 
warmth and comfort which Ihe inhabitants of £urope« in 
their more frigid wo^t aye lo well able to appredotD. 
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Nor are the weayers of the adjoining countries more sac 
oessfiil in this branch ofart than our own coiintrymen ; 
the shawls of Lahore and Delhi, though woven by na- 
tives of the valley, and with the same materials, are want- 
ing' in the fineness of those prepared in Cashmere, and 
have the degenerated appearance of a coarse woollen, 
but little superior to our own manufactures. If implicit 
reliance is to be placed on the people, the shawl derives 
its beauty from the water in which the wool is dyed, and 
which is peculiar to Caidmiere. 

The yearly revenue from the shawl manufiictures, ex- 
clusive of every expense, is rated at eighteen lacs of ru-* 
pees ; but, as it is entirely reaUsed in kind, every fraud 
which the ingenuity of a deceiving people can devise is 
practised in remitting it to Lahore. Shawls which can- 
not'be valued at a higher price than a couple of hundred 
rupees, are rated at a thousand ; and it is not a. subject 
of surprise that the amount which I have now stated far 
exceeds the actual realisati<m by the treasury of Runjeet 
SUng. With a more judicious system, this prince might 
dottle this source of his revenue. An idea may be form- 
ed of the value to which tiiese &brics may be manu&c- 
tured, by some shawls having been lately piepared to or- 
der, for the Russian and Persian courts, at the enormoua 
price of 30,000 roubles per pair ; which is, I believe, 
about 12,000 rupees. It is e source of complaint among 
merchants, that the shawls have lately declined in quali- 
ty, and good articles ere now only to be procured by 
commissioning them from the valley. The article, in- 
deed, has become a drug> said the Punjab government 
have at present in Umritsir a store of shawls that cannot 
be valued at less than half a million sterling (fifty lacs 
of rupees). 

The commercial genius of the pe(yple has introduced 
another manufacture from silk, named ** kais," with a 
strength of texture and brilliancy of hue, that has secur- 
ed to the silks of Mooltan a merited reputation in the 
Indian market The worm is unknown in the Punjab ; 
but the small bulk and great value of its produce admit 
of silk bdng imported from distant countries, and con- 
21* 
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vortod with prail by th* trader into a xuh mmwifcctiMC 
Thflie nlkcn itoflb ue oiiljr woreft in the ihape of shswb 
and Kazfi^ which have an extOMtve mIa, far tiie Indian 
weaTora haw been, hitherto, unable to rival either their 
oolonr OT durability. There is alec a considerable manu- 
fiutura of satin in Mooltan, called ** atbai," hat it only 
shares this branch of trade with Unvitsir and Lahore. 
The '* kincob/' or brocade, of the Punjab, is inferior to 
that of Bengal and Guserat, and cannot, therefore, cooh 
pete with the cloths of those eonntries. I should he^ 
mention tihe carpets of Mooltan, which do not equal those 
of Perria; hut even they are &r suipassed by the iplen- 
did shawl eaxpets of Cashmere. This manufacture is 
not to be purchased, and ia madi^ I believe, only lor the 
ruler of the country. 

The dimate of the Punjab is unfavourable to the cot- 
ton ahrub, which afiects another soil ; yet it grows in 
considerable quantities. The plant is chiefly produeed 
in the « doab/' between the Sutlege and the Beas riven ; 
hut, on aooount of the demand, it is also impcnted from 
the dry country, south of the former river, which m 
known by the name of Malwa. The natives of the east- 
em portion of the Punjab, about Rofaun and Hoshyar- 
poor, are skilfiil in the manufacture of cotton : and Iheir 
looms famish white cloth of various textures^ from the 
value of a yard, to four times that quantity, for a rupee. 
The doth u inferior in appearance to that of British ma- 
m^iEUjture ; but it is stronger and lasts better, while it ha» 
the advantage of being much cheaper. The finer cottons 
of the PunjiJi} are exported to the peo^de south of the 
Sutlege, who are unable to vie with their manufactvues. 
The ohintses of Mooltan were, at one time, mudk sought 
for in the Punjab, and territories west of the Indus ; but 
the trade is now ruined by the British imp<Hrts, as we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

The mineral resources of the Punjab have been but 
imperfectly explored ; yet, firom^he little that haa beoBb 
^laid open, their value must be eonsidemble. A range of 
hills, extending from the Indus to the Hydaapes^ faimed 
entirely of rodk-sak, furnishes an iiiexhanstU>lev8iq^y; 
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and, being. clofldiy monc^liaed, ocmtrilnites to &« €D- 
ridtuiieiit of the ruler. It is in general use throughout 
the country, and most extensively exported, till it meets 
the salt of the Sambre lake, and the Company's territories. 
There is another deposit of salt on the verge of the moun- 
tains towards Mundee ; but it » of an inferior descrip- 
tion. In the same vicinity, if I can place reliance on my 
information, some v^s of coal have been discovered ; 
and there are also extensive mines of iron. The ore, 
after being pounded, is pulverised by grindstones, and 
then smelted : matchlock and swords are formed from 
this metal ; and the warlike weapons of Lahore are fa- 
mous among the Indian nations. The precious metals 
are more scarce ; yet geld is found anumg the eands of 
the Acesines, as it issues from the mountains. The salt 
range, as well as the other high lands, yield alum and 
sulphur. Nitre is gathered in quantities from the ex- 
tensive plains ; and " tooree/' or milk-bush, which gives 
the best charcoal, completes the numeration of what is 
necessary for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The productions of the vegetable world exceed the 
consumption of the p<^ulation, and increase in abun- 
dance towards the hills. Some of them are exported willi 
advantage to die neighbouring countries ; but the sur- 
rounding plenty discourages the husbandman. The wheat 
and barley of the plains are expended within the limits of 
the Punjab ; but such is the number of horses in this 
country, that gram, moong, mut, bajree, and other grain, 
reared in a dry soil, are imp<»led wiUi advantage. Kce is 
exuberantly produced under the mountains ; but it is not 
a diet which suits the palate of the people. The cane 
thrives luxuriantly, and sugar is manufactured for export* 
ation. The smallnese of its stalk is remarkable ; but it is 
said to produce the most saccharine fluid, and is preferred 
to the thicker canes of India. Indigo is reared about Mool- 
tan and eastward of Lahore, and it is exported to the Ma- 
h<Hnedan countries westward, where dark-ooloured cloths 
are more prevalent than in the Punjab. A valuable oil 
is expressed from the « Sirsya," or Sesamum plant, and 
is both used for the lamp end culinaiy purposes^ The 
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etculent vegetables, luch as tumips, carrots, Sec,, are 
produced eveiy where ; and most of the vines and fimit- 
trees common to Europe may be seen in Kishtwar and 
Cashmere. The tobacco of Mooltan is only surpassed 
by that of Persia. 

Without a longer detail of the resources of the Pun- 
jab, it will have already appeared that the nature and 
extent of its productions forbid any sanguine hope of 
improving to a considerable degree our commeicial com- 
munication, even by water, with the countries east of 
the Indus. 

A region that yielded com, wine, oU, and sah, was 
considered, in ancient times, a favoured land ; and we 
have here, likewise, extensive meuiufactures to keep pace 
with the modem tastes of mankind : yet the trade in 
loongees, at Tatta, and in the silks of Bhawalpooi and 
Mooltan, which still exists, affi>rds undoubted proof of a 
former line of commerce by the Indus. Trade requires 
a fostering care, to which even uncivilised nations are no 
strangers. With such an extensive export trade as this 
country possesses in the single article of Cashmere 
shawls, it is evident that there must be equally extensive 
returns ; and it is the province of commerce to effect an 
interchange of the goods of one country for those of an- 
other. An outlet for shawls was formerly found in Del- 
hi ; but in later years, since the tranquillity of Rajpootana 
was restored, they have been exported direct to Bombay, 
through the country, by Pallee. It may be unhesitating- 
ly averred, that the least inconvenient and expensive 
ro ute, which leads by the Indus, will turn the commerce 
into that channel As we introduce our goods into cen- 
tral India from other quarters, we must not look to the 
countries east of the Indus for any great increase to our 
commercial relations in tills quarter. At present the im- 
port of European articles into the Punjab, is fiir from 
trifling ; and, as the resistance to the stream is removed, 
the consumption ought to increase with the diminution 
of price. It depends on the lord of Cashmere, whether 
we receive the productions of his country alike reduced ; ' 
but, if he properly understood his own interests, he might 
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Moment his reyenue by diminishing the prioe» which, it 
is but reasonaUe to suppose, would increase the demand. 

If we ourselves copy the manu&ctures of T«tta, Mool- 
tan, and Bhawuipoor, as we did the chintses of India, we 
may supersede the lingering remnants of trade in these 
cities, since we shall be able, with our madiinery, to un* 
deroell their merchandise ; for there is nothing in them 
that an Kuropean would find it difficult to tmitate ; bnt, 
as I have before observed, we should confine our views 
_to western Asia. I do not touch upon the policy, of sup* 
planting still further the trade of India ; but I am certain 
that, in the present instance, dis^)p<Hntment would fol- 
low the speculation, for the consumption of loongees, ^ 
and silks, which form the apparel o£ the higher orders, 
is far less than that of chintses. A trade of ten lacs of 
rupees in that article has, I am credibly infi>rmad, been 
driven for some years past from Bombay alone to the 
northMn parts of India. With silks it would, I am per« 
suaded, never rise to thousands. I do not, of course, in- 
clude broeade, which is at present imported. 

There are means of improving our exports to the Pun« 
jab, if shipped by the Indus. It has been seen that the 
country is without copper, brass, tin, lead ; all of which 
are. bulky articles, diifflciilt of transport by land, and 
which could be imported with profit Wrought iron 
might also be introduced : locks, keps, padlocks, holts, 
screws, b.*ige8, and such dead weight, have now a steady 
sale, and are imported by land. But the great desidera- 
tum of this country is woollens : and, in a climate where 
the cold IB greater than in other parts- of India, they be- 
cotne an object to the people. Their consumption is 
considerable, and it is vastly increased by the large stand* 
ing army, which Runjeet Sing entertains and clothes in 
them. In ^e time of Timour Shah, the company's fao- ' 
tory in Sinde yielded a profit of five lacs of rupees, chiefly 
from the sale of woollens, which were sent up theJndui^ 
or by its banks to Cabool, for the use of that king's army. 
It is very immaterial to trade, whether the armed body 
occupies the east ok west bank of the Indus ; and, though 
Timour Shah and his sucoessora have ceased to role. 
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Ronjeet Sing golems in the zenith of his power. I must 
observe, however, that M. AUard, the general of Runjeet 
Sing's cayalry, informed me that he cooid clothe his 
troops in English woollens at Umritsir, in the Punjah, 
ctw^pft'' than at Hansee and the British provinces on the 
frontier, where he had tried the experiment This is to 
be accounted for by the reluctance of the merchants to <^n 
the bales be£9re reaching the conmiercial mart. There 
is a taste among the people of the Punjab for woc^ens ; 
and, though less than exists in the colder countries across 
the Jndua, it could no doubt be implied hj cheapening 
the artides, which would follow on a water communica- 
tion. 

Widi regard to the cotton of the Pmijab^ I entertain 
doubts of emy decrease in ibc price <^ Britidi goods 
(which a more &cile line <^ commerce might effect) sup- 
idanting the existing manufiBictures ; they are generall j 
of a coarser texture than the European article ; and in a 
oold country this accords with the indinations of the peo- 
ple, and will induce them to adhere to their own fiibrica. 
The case was otherwise with chintses, which pleased 
from their variety of patterns, and were, in other respects, 
a dose imitation of their ovm : their introduction involved 
at once a complete revolution in the manu&ctures of the 
oountiy. The chints of Mooltan was foimeriy exported 
to Persia : bat, in its competition with the British articlet, 
^le manufacture has almost ceased. The European ar- 
ticle, when first introduced, about twelve years ago» was 
sold for four rupees per yard, and may be now had for 
as many annas, or one sixteenth of its original value. 
The A^ooltan manu&ctarera, being unable. to reduce their 
prices to 80 low a standard, find little sale for their goods 
with so formidable a rival. Chintses have, however, de- 
creased in the demand ; and the reason is obvious : they 
have ceased to be a rarity, and the fashion has changed ; 
for it is a mistake to believe that the customs of the In- 
dians are unalterable, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

For the finer articles of European manu&cture, such 
as watches, cutlery, jewellery, China ware, glass, &c.» 
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the natives of the Punjab have no taste beyond the |>re* 
cincts of the court, and there the demand is exceedingly 
limited. Pearls and precious stones are already imported 
from India by a safe route, and much prized ; for the 
more opulent natives give no encouragement to the minor 
manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield, which too 
olien compose an investment to this country. With a 
settled government, Runjeet Sing has introduced among 
his chiefs and subjects a taste for fine clothes ; but the 
artizans of his own country supply these in abundance* 
In this respect his court is, perhaps, unequalled in the 
east ; yet this prince and his courtiers are strangers to 
most <^ the elegancies and comforts of civilised life : nor 
could such a taste be hoped for from an illiterate people, 
whose habits of life, at a late period, were those of a pre- 
datory horde. Many of the chiefs have, within these few 
years, built costly mansions; but they are yet unac- 
quainted with the necessity or advantage of furniture, or 
with the convenience of glass winclows. A few of (he 
Seik sirdars exhibit the pendiant of an epicure for sa- 
voury and preserved food, such as hams, Ac, but, 
though wonderfully relieved from prejudice, no outlet 
can be looked for in this quarter, as in India, to the her- 
. metically sealed dainties of Europe. Ardent spirits would 
be brought to a better market ; but the Punjabees still 
prefer the pungent fiery drink of theb own soU. 

In opening a water communication to the countries at 
the head of the Indus, it would not appear that any ad- 
vantages arose from navigating the great river higher 
than Dera Ghazee Khan, or the streams of the Punjab 
above Mooltan, and, perhaps, Lodiana. The exports for 
central Asia might be landed at Bukkur, which may be 
considered the port of Shikarpoor : a town which has 
extensive connections with all parts of Asia, and is situ- 
ated on the plains below the Bolan pass, the great defile 
. through the Sooliman mountains. If we found it advisa- 
ble- to transport them higher up to Leia, ihey would 
meet at the Kaheree ferry^ the stream of commerce aajt 
at present flows from Pallee, Becaneer, and Mooltan, 
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whkh woaU involte a lirCiwl •nnihilatioa of thai trade. 
Thoui^ the pMMfe firom Attok dowBwanbi 10 fafecdy 
open, and fruit is amuiaUy eest by the Indus to Shikar- 
pooTy the .difficulties of navigatioB increase abore Kara;- 
begfa, from the rqndiiy of the current that flows thraug^ 
IMuntains, and there an no 9olid benefits to be reaped 
from the risk. The Punjab trader, on the other hand, 
would efiisct hii objects when he had reached Moeltan ; 
for the Chenab and Jelua)» both of which are navigable 
UYeoH and the CNmer a ^very noble one, kad to no mart 
Beyond that dty. The tortuous ceurae of the Ravee, on 
which Lahore stands, with its inferiority to all the other 
streams in depth and sixe, will ever prerent its beoominga 
Une of traffic, and the move so» since the trade of the cafi- 
tal u limited, and the great oemmercial dty of Unitrir 
aan be approached wkhin a distance of thirty miles By the 
•omae of the Satledge. I.cannot doubt that this hitter 
liver will be found navigafale from Ooch to HurredLe, 
when it is 275 yards wide, and joined by the Beas: after 
which it is said to have a medial depth of twdve feet, 
and is never Ibrdable. With but little difficulty it might 
he ascended 9b high as Lodtana by the boats of the coun- 
tiy* and thus connect our communication between the 
asa and the moai remote poailion of our Indian empire. 
It is to be regretted that we have no proper report of the 
c^wbilities of the Sntledge from Lodiana to its oonfluenoe 
with tha Ghenah at Ooch; but the tacU which I have 
recorded^ and I cannot doobt them, excite the greatest 
hopes that it will be found navigable throughout, and 
present no idiysical obstacles to commerce.* A meacaa- 
tile capital of considerable oonsmpience, the dty of Bha^ 
wulpoor, fortunately stands on the banks of this river, 
towatda the embouchure. The Sutledge, in this part of 
its comae, tiaveraes a barren and ill-prateoted countiy ;: 

* Hie capabilities of this river have not been here ayer- 
niM ; a mission ktdy sent down it l^ the governor, 
ganeaalt under Captain Wade„ has verified tiie Ihels above 
reoardad. 
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ttnd, &ough risks would be incnrred at the outset, this 
and other disadvantages would probably disappear in ihe 
course of time. 

An extensiye commerce can only exist where a liberal 
protection is extended to the merchant and his property. 
In Sinde ample securities wtU be required before the 
teader embarks his capital; but beyond its limits the 
Punjab offers a safer route. The lawless tribes in the 
Berajat, between Attok and Mittun, owe allegiance to no 
sovereign ; but they are, comparatively speaking, beyond 
the channels of commerce. Though Runjeet Sing has 
tranquiilised the countries eastward of the Indus, he has 
not &iled to exact the most excessive duties, which in- 
jures the trade. Since the Indus and its tributary rivers 
lie beyond the territories of British India, it might be 
supposed that the want of a tribunal for the adjustment 
of differences and disputes would prove hurtful to an 
infant comm^c^ ; but, with all the rectitude that cha- 
racterises the pubUc servants of the c<mipany, and the 
enlightened intentions of the government, it is very 
questionable, if our system of jurisprudence has not in- 
creased dishonesty and deceit among the mercantile com- 
munity; while, unaided by facilities to complain, the 
tradi^rs of India, particularly under native governments, 
preserve an honesty in their transactions, and repose a 
confidence in each other, which is fast disappearinp^ from 
our own territories. With an extensioh of our trade in 
this quiarter, we shall require no advancement of our po- 
sition ; and if war follows in the train of commerce, we 
shall then have the double satisfection of protecting our 
trade and our frontier. 

• •*••• 

With the command of position acquired by the Eng- 
lish from their possessions in India, it is a matter of sur- 
pnae than any other nation should be at all able to ap^ 
pear in the gulf of Persia as a trader ; yet the case is 
veiy different, and many of the imports into Bushire are 
of foreign manufacture. The Dutch are in the habit of 
trading with this port, and have lately established a com- 
pany for the purpose, though their operations have been 
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at no time yery aetiv«^ and are nofw saqftended firom fear 
of die plague. They send indigo, spices, sugar, and co£- 
foe of Uieir own produce from Batavia : they export tittle 
^oth, and their indigo is inferior to the article produced 
in India. When the Hollanders do not find a sale fojr 
their goods at Bushire, they take them on to Bussora. 
The ^French import the same articles as the Dutch from 
their settlements in Bourbon and the neig^booring 
islands. But the most formidable rivals are the Amerir 
cans, who have only entered lately on this trade. At pre- 
sent, they land most of thdr cargoes in the east coast of 
Africa, from which they find their way to Muscat and 
Persia. Hitherto, they^are only sent white goods, and 
with them they have spread an opinion, which was re- 
peated to me by the Armenian merchants of Is&han, that 
their cloths are superior to -British, because the cotton is 
produced in their own country, and not injured from 
pressing. It is said to wear and wash well : and, if this 
doth were introduced more extensively, the merchants 
assure me it would have a good sale ; very little of it has 
been hitherto imported. The chintses of India, which 
are manufactured at Masulipatam, have a considerable 
consumption in Persia, and of late years have been pre- 
ferred to English. There is not sufficient attention given 
to the brightness and variety of the pattern in England ; 
and atke native manufactures of India, though much 
coarser, retahi their hue and briUiancy much longer. 
The demand for them is, therefore, on the increase, which 
is the more worthy of notice, as the English chintses for a 
long time superseded those of India, and are now sold 
cheaper than those of Masulipatam. We have stated 
that the Russians introduce their manu&ctures into north- 
em Persia; and they also import the fine Polish diinta 
which I met with at Bokhara. There is no similar ma- 
nufacture of the English to compete with this ; which is 
also in great demand throughout Pend^ The Eng^iaih 
do not, therefore, keep the ground which they might 
maintain in the chints trade, both from their poation 
and manufacturing skill. 
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